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Preface 


Many have in various ways been benefited by the ECA Program, but 
do not as yet understand the nature and objectives of the Program itself. 
To make it as a source of information, we have, therefore, chosen to give 


this subject 2 popular treatment in form of a forum discussion admirably 


led by Dr. Raymond T. Moyer, Chief of the ECA Mission to Taiwan. 


The present pamphlet, being a presentation of the opinions expressed 


during the discussion, serves, we hope, to inform the public not only as to 


woe 


“ what ECA has done to the people of Taiwan, but also in this manner to 


= arouse our general interest in bringing about for this Island a sound and 
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»working economy with which to restrengthen our position capable of com- 


> bating Communism. 
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Introduction by Dr. Chu Chia-hua 


- We are very for.unate today 
(March 17, 1951) to have Dr. Moyer 
talk to us on “ECA Program in 
Taiwan”, a subject which is related 
to the economic aspect of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The economic problem of the 
world is the most serious one, inas- 
much as the stabilization of the world 
situation and maintenance of peace 
depend upon a solution to be found 
of this problem. The United Nations 
Charter provides in this connection 
in Article I by saying, “To achieve 
international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanita- 
rian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging resp =ct for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, Sex, 
language and religion ;” Chapter [X 
and Chapter X of the Charter are 
devoted to “‘ International Economic 
and Social Cooperation” and “The 
Economic and Social Council” respec- 
tively. International economic co- 
operation constitutes one of the im- 
portant aims and purposes of the 
United Nations, which is resolute in 
golving the economic problems of 
the world as a means of stabilizing 
the world situation and maintaining 
peace. 

But the Communists, on the 
other hand, are only too anxious to 
see economic chaos in the non-Com- 
munist countries throughout the world 
so that they are able to fish in trou- 
bled ‘waters by destroying social 
order, spreading propaganda and 
strengthening their organization. 
The Communist plot of World re- 
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volution” aims at the enslavement 
of mankind under the Krem!'in mas- 
ters. They had, at the end of World 
War II, made use of the Heaven-sent 
opportunity for their destruction 
feats to start promoting world revo- 
lution, when the different cou itries 
had hardly recovered from the effects 
of war. Fortunately President Tru- 
man was far-sighted enouzh to see 
the danger and declared the Tru- 
manism in 1946, when England with- 
drew her troops from Greece becau- 
se of financial difficulties. It was 
subsequently followed by the d2clar- 
ation of the Marshall p‘an under 
which economic aid is used as a 
means to stabilize the critical world 
situation and maintain peace and 
thus to check the spread of Com- 
munism. 

Being the pioneer in international 
organization, the United States was 
responsible for the creation ot the 
League oi Nations which grew out 
of the “Fourteen Points” of late 
President Wilson; the United Na- 
tions has owed its birth to Presid2nt 
Roosevelt as its chief sponsor and 
to the United States as its arch sup- 
porter, with 40% of its expend 'ture 
being annually defrayed by the 
American tax-payer. Being the 
wealthiest and most prosp2rous 
nation of the world since the last 
two World Wars, the United States 
is naturally conscious of her respon- 
sibility, the maintenance of world 
peace. Ever since the founding of 
the United Nations, Soviet Russia 
has been bent on isolating the United 
States by virtue of a cold war staged 
in and outside the United Nations 
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between the two countries... Brazen 
lie of propaganda in tae charge of 
imperialism against the United States 
is made with a view to creating 
domestic confusion and economic 
crisis so that the Soviet aim of world 
revolution may be achieved. 

In 1947, General Marshall, then 
Secretary of State, declared in his 
‘Harvard Speech the European Re- 
covery Plan which wa; subsequently 
passed by the Congress with an,ap- 
pvepriation of 20 billion dollars itor 
the purpose and the organization 
of ECA was thus formed. President 
Truman also made his Point-Four 
Plan to aidtheeconomically back ward 
countries. The fundamental purpose 
of United States economic aid has 
been ‘to encourage self-help, to stabi- 
lize the economy of the countries 
aided as a means of fighting Com- 
munism and ensuring world peace. 

China had been given her share 
in the above-said American aid before 
the occupation of the mainland by 
the Communists ; but the Communist 
rebellion had prevented it from be 
coming effective. ECA China mission 
was removed to Taiwan along with 
the National Government, and the 
stability and progress so achieved 
in Taiwan has been in a great mea- 
sure due to the efforts of ECA, for 
which we are all very grateful. 

The present situation of Taiwan 
is too unusual to allow economic aid 
to her to be placed on a ‘parallel 
' basis with other regions. The Eu- 
ropean countries, though under the 
threat of Communism, ‘are at the 
present not in the throes of war, 
and the economic aid thus far ex- 
tended thereto has’ aimed at restoring 
production to pre-war level and is 
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‘expected to terminate in five years 


after having succeeded in making 
them self-sufficient. Taiwan hasbeen, 
on the other hand, on a war-time 
strba3is ever sinc2 the fall of mainland 
to the Communists with an armed 
force of six hundred thousand str- 
ongs, besides another million people 
from the mainland including officials 
and teachers. Taiwan, with an ori- 
ginal p pulation of six mullion, has 
got an economic problem oi great 
dimeasion, apart from the additional 
political. mission of having to deliver 
the mainland people from the shakles 
of Communist oppression; China is 
different from other nations in respect 
to her extensive territory and large 
population, even though she has been 
given continuous and substantial U. 
S. economic aid, The spectacular 
progress made in Free China by virtue 
of E. C. A. aid has aroused such 
increasing interest and sympathy 
throughout the United States that 
Senator Pat MacCarran has proposed 
to give Free China a financial aid of 
U. S. $ 1,409,000,000 to enable her to 
recapture the mainland. Such aid 
will mzet the urgent needs of Free 
China. 8 ‘ 
Our speaker today, Dr. Moyer, 
Chief of ECA migsion to Taiwan, 
and concurrently Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the U.S. embassy to China, 
has been in China for a long time, 
being one of our earnest friends. Dr. 
Moyer is well acquainted with Chi- 
nese conditions and his help to China 
has been equally invaluable, ‘parti- 
cularly so during Taiwan’s dark 
period last year when Dr. Moyer 
held steadfast to his confidence and 
carried cn his duties as usual, for 
which we are all very grateful. 


Address by Dr. Raymond T. Moyer 


INTRODUCTION 


I welcome this opportunity to 
present. a statement covering the 
program of United States. economic 
aid currently being made available 
to Taiwan through the ECA. Having 
agreed to. speak on this subject I 
have thcught it worthwhile to at- 
tempt to deal with it in a rather 
comprehensive manner. Therefore, 
I shall speak not only on the aid 
program. itself but also on the prin- 
ciples and objectives that lie behind 
it. I also shall attempt to discuss 
the broad outlines of the situation 
into which this aid fits, and some of 
the general types of action which, 
in my opinion, are necessary in order 
to deal effectively with problems 
that are found in this situation. 

One reason behind my interest in 
attempting such a statement is to 
clarify certain questions regarding 
the actual program of United States 
economic aid to Taiwan, which some- 
times is not well understocd. As 
an Official in the crganization through 
which this aid is administered, I 
naturally am interested in seeing 
that the public generally understands 
what is being dene by the United 
States in this program. 

But a more important reason why 
I am glad for this opportunity is the 
fact that a successful solution of 
the problems which this program is 
designed to. help. meet is a matter 
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of vital importance to this island as 
a whole and to the well-being of its 
people. The importance of a strong 
military defense is generally recog- 
nized. But military efforts alone 
cannot assure that this island will 
remain outside of a Russian-domi- 
nated Communist control. Healthy 
economic conditions also are neces- 
sary. 

Moreover, the manner in which 
the present problems are handled 
will have a great deal to do with 
whether or not economic conditions 
on Taiwan remain stable. Success 
in endeavors to achieve a healthy 
economy, furthermore, deperds only 
in part upon economic aid from the 
United States: This is the smaller 
part. The larger pert will depend 
on what is achieved through efforts 
of the pecple and the Government 
of Taiwan, working tcgether to 
solve these problems. 

Therefore, it becomes extremely 
important that there be a wide 
understanding of the problems that 
exist in the present economic situa- 
tion, and of the measures that are 
being taken or that necd to be taken 
in order to deal with the:e problems, 


I. The Marshall Plan Concept. 


It will be easier to present a clear 
picture of what is being dene through 
the ECA program in Taiwan if I 
first make clear certain points in the 


ome 


basic ccncept under which ECA aid 
operates the world arourd, in what 
gencrally is referred to as the Mar- 
shall Plan. These points are well- 
defined and specific, but it is easy 
to see way they may not always be 
understood. In its attempts to help 
other ccuntries meet their economic 
problems since the war, the United 
States first gave substantial help 
througa the United Nations Relief 
and Rehcbilitation Administration 
(UNRRA’. Then, in China, this was 
followed by a relief form of aid 
given thrcugh the Chica. Relief 
Missicn ‘CRM’. At the present time, 
in <diition to aid administered 
through ECA, the United States is 
contributirg to the funds used by 
many United Natiors agencies carry- 
ing on reconstruction ard welfare 
programs. Ezch of these agencies 
Operates in a specific field, with its 
own principles and procedures. ECA 
likewise has its own field and prin- 
ciples of operation. 


1. Objectives and Gone: al Principles 
of the ECA Program. 


In an eddress before Harvard 
University, in June 1947, General 
George C. Marshall, then Secretary 
of State, enunciated certain prin- 
ciples which later were embod’ed in 
an economic aid plan which bears 
his name. Its cbjectives were stated 
in the fcllowing words taken from 
this acd.e3s: . 

“Tt is logical that the United 

States shculd do whatever it is 

abl2 to do to assist in the return 


of normal economic health in the 
world. Without it, there can be 
no stability and no assured peace. 
Our policy is not directed against 
any couniry or doctrine, but 
against human poverty, despair, 
and chaos. Its purpose shculd be 
the revival of a working economy 
in the world so as to permit the 
emergence of political and sccial 
conditions in which free institutions 
can exist.” 

Growing cut of developments 
which followed after this speech, 
the United States Congress even- 
tually enacted legislation establishing 
the Economic Cooperation Adm‘nis- 
tration, charged with responsibility 
for administering a program having 
these purposes. Funds were also 
appropriated for its prcgram. By 
the end of the present fiscal year 
the United States will have contri- 
buted about 13 billion dollars for 
economic aid to other ccuntries in 


‘this program. 


It was seen from the ‘outeet that 


American aid would be meaningful 


only to the extent that it helped 
other countries to mobilize their own 
resources of initiative and creative 

energy. Only by an all-out effort 
on the part of the partic. :pating 
country itself could any really signi- 
ficant improvement be cbtained. 
This means that United States aid 
can b2 applied helpfully only in those 
countries which are prepared to help 
themselves vigorcusly. The role of 
the United States in this program 
is first in offering friendly aid in the 
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drafting of a program which can 
achieve the desired objectives, and 
then in offering support to such a 


program to the extent it may be 


necessary and practicable for the 
United States to do so. 

This is assistance to self-help, it 
is not a welfare program, It aims 
at fundamental solutions, not at the 
treatment of surface symptoms. It 
is a curative rather than a palliative. 
Those familiar with this program 
believe that it offers hope of bes- 
towing lasting benefits. 

This also is the democratic way 
of lending assistance to another 
country, for the achievement of 
objectives on which the two countries 
are in firm agreement, carried out 
in a partnership arrangement. 
Charges of imperialism which some- 
times are levied against this program 
are entirely without foundation. 


2. Double Duty Dollars 


The aid given to any country. 


under this program consists in the 
first instance of an appropriation of 
United States dollars to obtain com- 
modities, equipment, or technical 
services needed by the second coun- 
try, but for which that country lacks 
the necessary foreign. exchange. 
These funds have generally been 
used to obtain foodstuffs, consumer 
goods, fertilizer, industrial. equip- 
ment, and industrial raw materials, 
in countless variety and kind. 

A second step follows, however, 
made possible by what is commonly 
referred to as “counterpart funds”. 


In most countries where ECA aid.is 
given, the equivalent of the. dollar 
value of aid supplied on a, grant. 
basis is set aside in local currency, 
These: funds are then, with ECA 
approval, applied toward the internal 
expenses of constructive projects 
within the country. In Europe they 
have been applied to such purposes 
as extending power facilities, improv- 
ing railways, the reconstruction. of 
manufacturing industries, and the 
increase of agricultural production. 
This element in the ECA program 
has meant the difference between 
the success and failure in efforts to 
bring about economic recovery in 
many countries, and in all countries 
it has been,a very important factor 
in the success attained. 


3) Results Achieved in Europe 


With this assistance, many of the 
countries that have received ECA 
aid have found it possible to bring. 
about very substantial recovery. A 
story of what has been done in this 
aid program will shortly appear in 
a book written by Mr. Paul G. Hoff- 
man, until recently the Adminis- 
trator of ECA.. This story will tell 
of remarkable developments that 
have taken place in Europe under 
this program. Industrial production 
on the average in these countries is 
now’ around 27% above pre-war 
levels and approximately 50% above 
levels when. the aid program was 
first begun. Agricultural production 
on the average is substantially above 
pre-war levels and probably 20%: 
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above levels. in 1948. Employment 


has increased, goods’ required by: 


the countries are being produced, 
and there is food in adequate volume. 


Production of electric power has 


gone up more than 80%, and .cur- 
rencies are stabilized. 


4. How. the people. benefit 


One of the most frequent causes 
of misunderstandings found with 
réspect to this program can be put 
in the form of a question’ often 
heard: If the soybeans, fertilizers, 
and other materials in the program 
are given free by the United States, 
why .Go the citizens of a country 
who receive these materials have to 
pay for them? Or, since they do 
have to pay for them, in what way 
do they benefit from the program? 
This question is quite understandable, 
for instance, when raised by a farm- 
er--who has to barter. rice. for 
fertilizer which he is told has been 
given as a gift by the United States. 

To understand the answer to this 


question, one must recall! that the: 


ECA aid is designed to make avail- 
able, at normal prices, the com- 
modities and equipment that the 
participating country cannot. other- 
wise obtain, not for relief but in’a 
program aimed at fundamental’solu- 
tions and: permanent ‘results: First 


of*all, the individual benefits in that: 
he’ is able'to obtain the commodities; 
such as’ cloth or fertilizers, at alh’ 
Without this aid he might not be able: 


to’ get them, or only by paying 


much higher prices. Many people: 


also’ benefit directly from improve-: 
ments. made with ECA aid in public 
sérvices such as railways and electric 
power. Many more benefit indirectly 
through programs supported by the 
funds they pay out to buy these 
commodities. In Taiwan, for instance, 
the’ farmer’s dollars paid out for: 
fertilizers or beancakes may: very 
well .come back to him in benefits 
received through the JCRR program. 
Moreover, everyone shares in the 
successful) outcome of efforts to 
maintain stable economic conditions’ 
and gradually to improve these con- 
ditions. The creation of employment; 
giving people a chance to work for. 
the money they need, is only one of: 
a number of examples that might 
be given illustrating this point. 


Il. The ECA Program in Taiwan 

With this: review of) the: general: 
nature and purposes of the ECA 
program in mind; it is easiér to 
present an understandable picture 
of what is row teingydone in: the: 
ECA prog?am in Taiwan. On this: 
part of the subjec*, I shall attempt 
first to present a statement of its 
objectives, as seén against the back- 
ground’ of the géneral economic 
situation now prevailing: 


1.. Objectives. 


The: economy: of Taiwan might) 
perhaps be likened: to an open boat: 
afloat in the sea. This economic: 
hoat; like all boats, is capable .of 
supporting: only up to a certain: 
maximum load. Ifthat loads exceed-> 
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ed the boat is endangered. When 
the water is calm, the load which 
the boat can carry may be greater. 
If, on the other hand, the water 
jecomes rough, the boat can ‘hold 
less of a load safely. A wave sud- 
denly pushing against the boat may 
capsize it. If the boat is of sound 
construction, it operates with less 
danger. If, on the other hand, cer- 
tain planks are not sound, or if’the 
whole structure has been poorly 
designed, it floats on the sea at 
considerable risk. All of these factors 


need to be looked into when con- 


sidering what is required to provide 


a sound economic situation in Tai- 


wan. 


The problem, first of all, is to be’ 
sure that the load put on the economy’ 


is no more than it can bear, lest the 
boat be overloaded and ‘submerged. 
This can be achieved by keeping the 
weight of the load below the level 


it can now carry or by somehow 


building up the capacity of the boat 
to carry a somewhat greater load. 
It might be that some of both miay 
be necessary and possible. However, 
the essence of the immediate problem 


confronting the economy of Taiwan’ 
at the present time is just this prob~ 


lem, an urgent,‘short-range problem, 
of striking as balance between the 


load and’ the ability of me re to: 


carry it. 人 
But there is: a sécond “part to: hie 
problem, a longer-range aspect... It 


may be profitable to examine >the: 
whole structure of the boat. If there: 
are weak planks they ‘must: be re- 


placed with stronger ones.’ 


Perhaps: 
the design itself can be improved. 
Efforts must be made to‘attack the’ 
problems at their foundations, to’ 
increase the carrying capacity of the’ 
boat and its ability to stand’ storms. 
Fundamental work is needed’ to’ 
create the sound foundations ‘on 
which a permanently healthy econo- 
mic situation’ may become possible. 
“The precise naturé of all the indi-’ 
vidual problems in each of these two 
general categories need” not ‘be 
reviewed. In ‘general, in the im- 
mediate’ future, ‘it is nécéagsary to see’ 
that Government ‘expenditures are’ 
somehow covered by ‘income from’ 
all sources and that ‘large budget 
déficits do not accumulate: .that -a’ 

balance is‘ established: between im- 
ports and‘éxports in foreign’ trade ; 
that the wisest possible use is made: 
of all existing foreign’ exchange 
resources ; that expenditures aré kept 
to a mihimum; and that all possible 
revenues are secured; “It ‘also’ is 
necessary’ to increase industrial and 
agricultural production, to “provide 
adequate credit at reasonable rates’ 
of interest; to expand exports, and 
to’ increase employment: and’ the 
national income. Success ir)/action 
to achieve these goals in turn will 
increase revenues to the government 
without injury’ to the people.” 

« These steps indicate’ some of the 
pathways that will have to be travel- 
ed ‘if: progress isnvtocbe made in 
the general direction leading. toward 
a’ healthy - to 8 ‘sitaation on 
Faiwarnitcbobel oft rpetingdite 
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There is, however, a 
im this picture, a human factor: A 


wise .policy, in. dealing with these: 
problems. will, atterapt. not only, to, 
design. sound; plans:;,it also: will take 
account, of the fact that the people, 


themselves. are indispensable to: suc+ 
cess in, implementing these plans. 
It. is, the..people who, will. build :sub- 
stance into, the. framework of the 
structure worked.out by. the Govern- 
ment.In order to. secure their whole- 
hearted. and,. sincere. cooperation, 
they must, see reason to have faith 
in. the, structure which..is. being 
created, ‘They, must be made to feel 
that the successful) outcome of, these 
efforts. is, important .te their, own 
welfare, and that their legitimate 
aspirations: are | taken into account. 


They.must be able to work with. 


assurances that they themselves will 
receive a. reasonable share of the 
returns of theirs labor... - 

- In. summary, therefore, it seems 
to me that any effort to create a 
healthy economic: situation on Tai- 
wan must be guided by the following 
three: objectives, 

a. To help maintain reasonably 
-; Stable economic conditions dur- 
ing the. period immediately 

, ahead, ., 
Du Fo: , imcrease _ industrial and 
agricultural production, build up 
. the national. income, increase 
oy the-velume:and value of exports; 
+; mdi inaprove the coordination 
vRetweem normal imports and 
ithe ECA program, in order to: 
strengthen the foundations es-' 


third, factor — 


-+)\gential.to. a, more DRO RATE, 
re healthy economy. ao ' 
GCTo improve living, it 
particularly, of. less fortunate 

si groups,raisethe generalmor ale, 
») and increase. public confidence ; 
_,,.in and support for efforts, under- 
takenunder 83 leader- 

| ship. . 
The, ultimate. ; aim. of ‘el te 
0 in, this., connection, must be. 
economic self-support, anda sharp 
reduction, of the need for outside 
economic aid. This. not only is. 
desirable. from. the: point of view of 
both China and the United States; 
L believe also. that it.can. be gradually 
achieved. It appears practically, 
certain that. a considerable. volume 
of aid from the outside must. be 
continued, through, 1951. But, if the. 
proper steps are taken. in the mean-, 
time, there should bea. gradual but. 
steady. reduction in) the amount 
needed, for each successive. pened 
thereafter. ; 


2. The Current ECA Program i 
on Taiwan hs . 


_ This, then, brings. us down re pt 
program itself, to what is being done 
with, ECA support on Taiwan at the 


present time. Since a good deal of 


this information has already been 
covered in public statements. and 
press reports, I will attempt here, 
only to summarize the main elemen 

in this program, showing how they: 
fit together in a broad effort: designed 
to help solve: the problems: in the 
present economic situation of Taiwan 
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as they are seen to exist. 

There are three general types of 
activities, “each one touching the 
Taiwan economy im one of its: impor- 
tant qupecte: 


me The Hina eet Program. 


Tewill discuss first the commodities 
being brought into Taiwan with ECA; 
aid. Phrough this part of the ECA 
program Taiwan, is supplied: with 
essential commodities lacking:or not 
produced in sufficient quantities; on 
Taiwan, for which the Government 
itself lacks foreign exchange. For 
the current fiscal year, ending June 


. 80, 1951, approximately 33 million 


£ 


United) States dollars’ have been 
allotted: to specific items’ in this 
program. aye 

The largest single item in this 
program is fertilizer, for which about 
10.7 million dollars has beén allotted. 
This is expected: to. make possible 
the purchase and shipment to Taiwan 
2a total of 144,690 metric tons of 
fertilizer, of which 69,240 tons: have 
already arrived: for use om the rice 
crop now being planted; andi 75,450 
toms» are expected ‘to arrive. for 
crops: planted later in the: year. The 


second largest item is for raw cotton 


and cloth, for which about 7.8 million 
dollars have beem allotted. Of this 
amount, cottom and: cloth valued: at 
2.6 miiliom had arrived by February 
28, 1951. Foodstuffs, consisting of 
soy beans, soybean oil, peanuts, wheat, 
and flour, account: for another 9.7 
million dollars; of which items valued 
at about 2’ milliom had: arrived by 


February 28,1951. About one nullion 
dollars has been allotted for petro- 


- leunn” products, langely crude oil 


which is refined: at. Kaohsiung and 
channeled into use throughout the 
island. Other commodities, which 
are - inv: smaller. but substantial 
amounts,” include phesphate rock, 
pyrites, ‘sulphur, kraft» pulp, beef 
tallow; copra, lumber, sheet bar steel, . 
and: tobacco: 

-olpis: obvicus that) these: imports 
adda substantial amount to the 
supply of commodities. essential! to 
the economy .of the island. Besides 
these. commodities: which. go into 
direct) consumption, such as food- 
stuffs and cloth, this program supplies 
raw’ materials to manufacturing 
industries, producing textiles, steel, 
fertilizer; Soap, vegetable oil, and 
cigarettes; enabling them to continue 
normal operations: This has added 
to, employment. and helped produce 
manufactured goods that are in daily 
use “bythe people of this island. 
The imported EC4 fertilizers; added 
to the quantities imported by the 
Prowincial Government and those 
manufactured im Taiwan with ECA- 
imported materials; have helped very 
substantially to: make possible the 
record* rice crop just harvested... In 
addition to the oil for human: con- 
sumption extracted fram: the soy- 
beans: supplied by ECA, soybean 
cakes: are produced to provide a 
very: important item used in feeding 
pigs, and helping to imcrease: the 
output of pork: and: the: velume. of 
organic fertilizer: Up to the present, 
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a total:of 691,957 soybean cakes have 
been produced from ECA soybeans 
and allocated for distribution through 
下 armmers Associations.. 


(b) The Industrial anys 


A second general category, in the 
ECA-supported activities on Taiwan, 
is an Industrial Program. Activities 
. in this program aim to increase the 
production of manuiactured goods 
needed by the island, and to streng- 
then services such as electric power 
and railways, that are basic to an 
industrial .development. 

ECA assistance in this category is 
supplied in part in the form of in- 
dustrial equipment. In the present 
program, items valued at about 12 
million. dollars have been approved. 
Due to the time required to prepare 
the detailed specifications and fabri- 
cate these materials, arrivals up to 
date have not exceeded one million 
dollars, although a steady flow of this 
kind of material.is now coming in. 

Of the items approved, funds ear- 
marked for equipment to be used 
in improving electric power facilities 
total about 3.7 million dollars. This 
equipment will provide substantial 
help towards getting existing facili- 
ties into good working order, and 
help expand the output of electric 
power by about 41,000 kilowatts. 
Railway equipment, predominantly 
ties, steel rails, and bridge structures, 
have been allotted a total of about 
3.4 million dollars. « 

Approximately one sills has 
been set aside for equipment. for 


miscellaneous. smaller industries, 
including soda ash, asbestos mining, 
forestry, alkali plants, coal, cement 
and ‘fertilizer. About one million 
dollars is allocated to improve 
telecommunications of the island, 
providing equipment for ‘4,009 sub- 
scribers in Taipehy cables, and spare 
parts. Other equipment items in this 
program include Armco pipes for 
highway culverts, motor «vehicles 
and spare parts, and a shinee 
plant. 

Animportant part of the assistance 


‘given by ECA to the development 


of industries is furnished through 
the services of The J..G. White . 
Engineering Corporation consultant 
group. This group, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Y.S. de Beausset, oper- 
ates under a contract between the | 
J.G. White Engineering Corporation 
and the Chinese Government. The 
United States dollar costs involved 
in this arrangement are met by ECA. 


‘Local currency costs come from 


counterpart funds. The range of - 
the activities of this group is indi- 
cated in the specialization shown in 
its present staff. This includes spe- 
cialists. in chemical ‘engineering, 
electrical engineering, railway oper- 
ations; mechanical engineering, and 
lumbering. Under present plans the 
staff will be increased te add spe- 
cialists in oil cracking; rock mining; 
bus. transportation, and aa pisos 
operations... 9°. o® “em gad 

This eroniD: periorms an india 
valuable function in making ‘highly 
competent: advice available:to vari- 
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ous industries on Taiwan. More 
recently, since ECA has begun to 
give material assistance to an indus- 
try program, both the Chinese 
Government and the ECA have 
relied heavily on them for technical 
guidance in all phases of ‘this pro- 
gram, from its initial planning to the 
installation and operation of the 
equipment finally supplied. In addi- 
tion to advice on these ECA-sup- 
ported projects and to other projects 
in the same fields, the ~ following 
represent examples of other indus- 
trial enterprises to which technical 
assistance has been given. 

Kaohsiung Steel Works. 

Urai *Power Project. 

Hsintsu Calcium, Cynamide Plant 

Kaohsiung Ammoniura. Sulphate 

— Plant | 

Tainan Paper Mill 

Oil extraction from rice bran. 

(c, The Rural Program 

A pregram aimed at an improve- 
ment of the rural economy is the 
-third broad type of activity receiving 
ECA assistance. This is) the JCRR 
pregram. Dollar costs ef this pro- 
gram come out of the regular ECA 


appropriation. Local currertcy costs © 


are met from counterpart funds. 
-This unique operation, carried out 
under the direction of a Joint Com- 
-mission composed of three members 
appointed by the President of China 
and two members appointed by the 
President of the United States, had 
its beginning in Section 407. of the 
original China Aid Act of 1948, passed 
by the United States Congress. Under 


ag 


this: act, United States participatiou 
in’ such a Joint Commission was 
authorized, and funds up to 10% of 
the total amount of aid supplied to 
China under that act were made 


' available for its program. An official 


arrangement, setting up this Com 


‘mission,’ was provided for in an 


agreement between the Governments 


.of the two countries, embodied in 


an exchange of notes. The reason 
behind ‘this unusual action was a 


‘belief that rural reform and_ tke 
‘solution of problems: in China’s rural 
‘areas were of urgent importance to 


the attainment of peace and stability 
in China, warranting that separate 
and active attention should be paid 
to these matters. 

What. is sometimes spoken of ‘as 
the JCRR program ‘is really a co- 
operative program, in which a spon- 
soring agency—irom smail farmers’ 
groups up to Departments of the 
Government—and the JCRR work 
together. . Responsibility for the 
actual work rests with the agencies 


‘which sponsor: the’ projects and 


supply a part of the funds. .The 


-JCRR is a helper, though its help is 


not supplied in a passive’ manner. 


It grants assistance and encourages ~ 


action ‘that fits into an overall policy 
and ‘broad outlines of a program 
which it) has developed. Specialists 
attached to .the staff of the Com- 
mission work together with -repre- 


-sentatives of sponsoring agencies in 


an effort to find the most ‘effective 


“means of meeting the problem) to 
-be dealt with. | 
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‘Perhaps the most ‘significant: part 
played iby JGRR jin) -thi,,, whole pro- 
cess ‘lies inowhat it’ has done ito ‘help 
create an understanding of the nature 
of problems «needing attention; to 


stimulate action on problems that — 


were found: to be urgent;.and to 
provide technical assistance ‘to -de- 
velop and ‘carry out sound action 
designed to meet» these problems. 
The funds which it has allotted 
were essential and they made it 
possible to act more: effectively after 
solutions were found, but perhaps 
they -hhave béen-of mo. greater im- 
portance than were the -other less 
tangible elements :contributed: 

A total of 225 projects have been 
supported by JCRR-in the program 
to date, to which the equivalent of 
about 2.8 million United States dollats 
' shave been allocated, largely from 
counterpart funds... - eae 

The tollowing -are illustrative of 
the more important projects «given 
assistance in ‘this program. | 

The .island-wide rent reduction 

program carried out by the Pro- 
_Vincial Government im 1949, 

An island-wide program to mul- 
tiply and distribute improved ‘seeds 
Of -rice, conservatively: calculated 
to have increased production in 
1950 ‘by 30,000 tons; worth about 
twice ‘the entire cost of the “pana 
program in Taiwan. 

A campaign «which apbeneaibciedler 
eradicated an outbreak of rimder- 
pest of cattle: and a “—programto 
control hog cholera which, by June 
30, 1951, is expected:ito have vac- 
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‘cinated about 867,000 hogs, or more 


than shalf the. havea RS via 


. Eaiwan. 


A thorough survey” nal ie aaa 
ers /Associations, and: assistance 
in drafting ‘measures to amprove 
their organization and services, 
which are now being worked out 
in detail for implementation! 

The development of a rural 


‘public health ~service, carrying 


activities in malaria controljexamin- 


‘ation of »school «children, clinical 


treatment and other ‘services; in 
centers and stations serving a 
whole general area, which ‘grew 
from 55 in November 1949 to 108 
at the present time, and in 176 
other stations where the program 
is carried out on a smaller 
scale. 

‘The: supervision of. ly program 
supplying fertilizer for rice produc- 
tion throughout the island; includ- 
ing the fertilizers supplied nee. 
ECA. 

Am irrigation program snedlinetiis 
assistance to 22 projects, which, 


an addition to increasing the supply 


oi water through improving «the 


' facilities of ~-existing arrigation 


systems, are making it possible’to 

irrigate 21,025 ae amperes 

of land, ee ab. ’ 
A program ‘to improve thet ‘mar- 


keting of bananas, ‘citrus ‘frdit, 


pork, ‘and ‘fish, and “to ‘study the 
relationship between’ prices “paid 


‘by consumers for the different 


important commodities. entéring 


into their dailyoconsumption ! 


A map ‘picturing the location of 
the 225 projects in ‘this program 
showsthemthickly scatteredthrough- 
out the island, along the east. ‘coast 
as well as the west; and in ‘the 
dboriginal “areas. A very large 
majority of all farm ‘households on 
Taiwan have received benefits from 
at léast one of these projects ; many 
of them from more than ‘one. These 
efforts; “carried ‘out ‘cooperatively 
between the JCRR and the Provincial 
Government with ECA support, have 
played a significant part in making 
possible the récord rice ‘crop of 1959. 
‘Likewise, there may be reason ‘to 
‘believe ‘that they have been’a factor 
‘behind ‘the peaceful conditions and 
general stability now existing in 
Taiwan’s rural areas, through what 
they have ‘helped to do to ‘demon- 
strate to ‘this large part of the 
population a tangible expression of 
interest in their problems... 


- (d) The Counterpart Fund Program 


' Attention ‘has ‘been ‘called ‘to ‘the 
important contribution of the coun- 
terpart funds to economic recovery 
in European countries. ‘Questions 
are frequently raised with respect 
“to the use of wn Na ap funds in 
Taiwan. , 

In ‘this connection, mention should 
first be made of the fact that ‘the 
counterpart provisions contained in 
the agreement ‘between China and 
the ‘United States,'covering the ECA 
program, differ from ‘the: provisions 
covering counterpart funds in agree- 
ments made “betwéen ‘the United 


States and most’countries of Purope. 
In Europe it is required that. govern- 
ments inatch each dollar ofioutri¢ht 
grants with ‘the equivalent in their 
‘own currency, “and that such funds 
be set aside in a séparate account 
to be used with ECA ‘apptoval’ for 
projects ‘beneficial to the “whole 
country. ‘In China, recognizing the 
difficulty in carrying ‘out such provi- 
sions at the time thé agreement'was 
made; it was agreed ‘that *counter- 
part funds ‘should ‘be’ placed’ in a 
separate account for use only when 
ECA called ‘upon the Chinese'Govern- 
ment to do'so. Purposes for which. 
they ‘might ‘be ‘so ‘tsed' also were 
limited. In subsequent understand- 
ings, ‘some’ additional” provisions 
were ‘agreed upon); ‘but the’ above 
understandings ‘were not ‘basically 
changed. In Taiwan, furthermore, 
no substantial amount of such’funds 
existed until recent .months,-due to 
the relatively small size of the 
program. 

Two of the outstanding “purposes 
for which counterpatt funds ‘have 
already ‘been used ‘have ‘been’ men- 
tioned : ‘to cover local’currency costs 
of the JCRR program; and to meet 
the Toca! ‘currency expenditures of 
the J.'G. ‘White corsuftant group. 
Grants out of counterpart funds have 
also ‘been made available for the 
Kaohsiung No. 10 Pier, to the Taiwan 
Fertilizer Co., ‘and for the develop- 
oment~ of - a’ pyrites “mine. ‘Local 
administrative ‘expenditures ‘Of the 
»*PCA and the ‘CUSA offices ‘also ‘come 
from ‘this fund’ The ‘balance ‘has 
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Dot yet been allocated.. 

- Recognizing. the . importance’ of 
applymg:. these funds.to a. construc- 
tive. program, ..discussions. are...in 
progress, between. ECA and. .CUSA 
-looking forward to agreement on,a 
-budget utilizing the balance of: the 
counterpart funds, particularly those 
arising from.the proceeds of sale of 
imported commodities. and  equip- 
ment... Agreement. on. a. specific 
_budget ls expected in.the near duture. 
Due to.the. present. heavy financial 
obligations.of the Government, it is 
not. expected that the funds available 
now..or.in.the near future from this 
source. will.go ,much beyond. the 
-suppert..of.. essential constructive 
activities which the Government now 
is assuming, and the local. currency 
costs of installing equipment in the 
industrial. pregram. supported... by 
ECA. 


lil. A Two-Sided Effort 


It is obvious that a healthy. eco- 
nomic situation on Taiwan, and an 
achievement. of the objectives essen- 
tial in. this connection, depend on 
more than. aid fromthe. United 
‘States. The key. part of the effort 
needed..is. action, by ,the Chinese 
Government to take. those essential 
steps which only it can.take. During 
his visit to. Taiwan, Mr. Foster 
expressed satisfaction with the co- 
_Operation, received by the local ECA 
Mission from officials of the Chinese 
_Government. This cooperation .has 
_continued since that time, and it has 
been particularly expressed i in recent 


.ments, 


efforts to. define the important-prob- 
lems in- the present situation and the 


-steps.that. need: to be taken to. solve 


them.. . mn 
It is alsoa ahead nop wd 


that the Chinese Government itsélf 
has taken energetic self-help mea- 


sures, In a study made some months 
ago it was found ‘that, toward the 
reconstruction of. electric power, 
railways, and certain. important 
industries, since the war; the Chinese 
Government had spent. about. .29.6 
million United-States. dollars out of 


its own foreign exchange resources 


as compared with about: 2.3 million 


-contributed by UNRRA or the ECA 


toward the same purposes upto that 
time. Performance in many of these 
services ard industries- was also 


-brought up. during this period from 


quite jow levels, existing at the end 
of the war, to nearly those reached 
under the Japanese regime. In a 
few cases, they were exceeded. 
Reforms also have been introduced,’ 
leading to political and social improve- 
The progressive step taken 
by the then Governor of: Taiwan, 
Prime. Minister..Cheng, Chen; in in- 
stituting and carrying out-an effective 
land rent reduction program through- 
out Taiwan, deserves special men- 
tion. Under the direction of. \the 


_present Governor of Taiwan, K.C. 


Wu, another very important. pro- 


gressive step was taken in instituting 
he popular election of Mayors and 


Hsien Magistr ates and members :of 


_the .Hsien..and. Municipal councils, 


with a secret ballot and. one vote to 


one person. Significant progress has’ 


been made recently in regularizing 
procedures relating to arrest and 
trial. | 

In economics and finance, a number 
of very important problems also have 
been receiving the active attention 


ot the Government officials respon- 


sible. For example: 
(a) A budget for expenditures 
- and receipts has been instituted ard 
is continuously being reviewed to 
improve its accuracy. 
(b) The tax system has been 
- revised and over-all revenues large- 
- ly increased during the last year. 
(c) Applications for foreign ex- 
- change are being screened to eli- 
minate expenditures that are not 
absolutely essential to the economy. 
(d) Plans are under way to 
- improve the banking system. 
(e) An over-all Economic Stabi- 
lization Board has recently been 
_ established, further to plan. and 
/ implement steps necessary to main- 
tain the economy in a stab!e con- 
dition. 

The seriousness of the problems 
confronting Taiwan under the pre- 
sent situation, however, permits no 
contentment with past achievements. 
Still greater efforts are needed, with 


all possible speed, to deal effectively 


with the existing problems in eco- 
nomics and finance in ways to which 
reference has already been’ made, 
through limiting expenditures, in- 
creasing revenues whére increases 
may still be possible, making the 
most effective use possible of the 


available ‘supplies of foreign ex- 
change, increasing agricultural: and 
industrial producticn, building up 
exports, and assuring a fair return 
to each group participating in: ‘the 
labor involved. 

Furthermore, over and beyond all 
these ‘necessary steps, there are 


| other factors, sometimes refer red to 


as the broader or the spiritual as- 
pects’ of economic recovery. People 
require goals, visions, and ideals 
toward which to work. They need 
faith and hope, a confidence in- their 
leaders, and a fecling that the leaders 
are expressing aims and aspirations 


which the pecple themselves feel. 


When these elements are present in 
a situation they lead to loyalty and 
firm support; they provide an in- 
centive to hard work ; they stimulate 
sacrifice. A hope and faith among 
the people, based on such founda- 
tions, will not end in frustration and 
defeat. It will lead toa better living 
for the people, and to national 
strength and achievement. 

A program toward these ends, 


built along democratic lines, requires 


faith in the people. It provides for 
the encouragement of individual 
initiative and enterprise ; an incréase 
in the participation of the people 
themselves’ in affairs that concern 
them; freedom of expression: com- 
petent handling of the Government’s 
business ; and social justice. Further 
action to achieve these ends, building 
upon social and ‘political reforms 
already instituted, could ‘exert a 
powerful influence leading to' success 
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in current efforts to develop a healthy 
economy. 

In the narrower sense this. spiri- 
tual factor, in the solution of existing 
economic problems, is. important 
because it is necessary that all: the 
people perform their individual tasks 
in keeping afloat the economic boat, 
and in gradually building up its size 
and strength. Hope and faith provide 
incentives making it worthwhile for 
people to increase their effort to 
produce needed goods and pay their 
taxes. But the implications go beyond 
this. In a Government which pro- 
vides such benefits the people feel 
they have a stake. Bold reforms 
along such lines, in Taiwan, could 
have effects far beyond what is 
needed for the economic recovery 
of this island ; they would go beyond 
the present into the future, and they 


would be felt beyond the borders of 


Taiwan. 


CONCLUSION _ 


The subject which I have chosen 


may have been thought to be a 


considering. the size of ‘Taiwan and. 
the relatively small number. of. its. 


people. 
tification for it if there is hope, that 


_a multitude.oi problems. of various 


kinds, to which it is related... 

_ The money now being. pi of 
the United States taxpayer for an 
economic aid program,on Taiwan 
constitutes. a  substantial...amount, 
simple one. In. reality,.as can be 
seen, it is not. Its. ramifications 


But I believe there is jus-. 
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extend in many directions and touch 


it will help lead to the xealization 
oi goals that I have discussed here, 
which will benefit not only Taiwan 
and its people but. also the. United 
States and its people...i shall .be 
pleased if this’ discussion of the 
subject increases the understanding 
of the problems involved and of 
what each person or group can do 
to make a success’ of the whole 
effort to solve these problems, in 
which our two. countries are sine 
playing a part. 


Free Discussion 


1. Mr. Koh Chung-tsui': I feel it 
a great pleasure to participate in 
this forum. discussion today, and I 
further feel that the work of ECA 
in Taiwan is most helpful and_ effi- 
cient. But I wish to offer my humble 
opinion for Dr. Moyer’s sympathetic 
and serious consideration. 

Let me first point out one very 


plain fact: 

(a) When I. landed at. fi seas 
from Shanghai on May 26th, 1949, 
I took a common. meal in a small 
restaurant on the bund there, and 
the price per meal was $5,000 in 
Old Taiwan Currency equivalent. to 
twelve and half cents ($0.123) only 
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in New Taiwan Currency. What is 
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the price now? I think it at least 

equivalent to New Taiwan Currency 
$3.00. This shows that price of food 

has increased by 24 tintes during 

the last 22 months from May, 1949 

to the present. In other words, the 

purchasing power of Taiwan Cur- 

rency has depreciated 24 times lower 

of its face value in relation to food 

during the said period. 

(b) If I remember correctly, the 
bus ..ticket per person in Taipeh 
was then cost in Old Taiwan Cur- 
rency $1,200 equivalent to New 
Taiwan Currency $0.03. How much 
is the bus ticket cost now? It is in 
New Taiwan Currency $0.50. This 
shows that the price for bus ticket 
in this city has increased by* ap- 
proximately 17times. Thisalso shows 
the purchasing power of Taiwan 
Currency in relation to the price of 
bus ticket has. dropped to about 17 
times lower of its face value dur- 
ing the same period. 

There are many other instances 
like these, but I do not like to take 
too much of your time on this par- 
ticular point. I think what I have 
just cited is sufficient for illustration 
purposes, therefore, further enumer- 
ation unnecessary. 

Now my point is this: ECA has 
done a marvelous work in Taiwan, 
but in my opinion it should go one 
step further, namely, either it should 
provide Taiwan witha special fund 
. for the purpose of stabilizing . Tai- 
wan Currency, or work out with the 
authorities concerned some _ prac- 
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ticable. plan to put a ‘stop to. any. 
further depreciation of Currency. 
2.. Mr. Chalin Young';: Dr Moyer 
has just given us a. comprehensive 
idea of the ECA work in Taiwan: 
Both the people and the Govern- 
ment have been and are supplied 
bountifully with various, kinds. of 
commodities, so as to strengthen 
our industrial potential. This has 
had healthy effects on our consump- 
tion and production as. well as on 
our financial stabilization and inter- 
national balance of trade. The 
achievements of ECA in Taiwan are 
laudable. But we would like to make 
some further suggestions for con- 
sideration by Dr, Moyer as well as 
by the gentlemen present in regard to 
the future work of ECA in Taiwan: 

The import of raw cotton needs 
to be increased, in view of the fact 
that the price of textile products in 
Taiwan has increased 60% while the 
price of other commodities has in- 
creased only from 10 to 20%., Such 
discrepancy is due to the shortage 
of cotton, Taiwan spent US$13,000,- 
000 last year for the purchase of 
textile products alone. This amount 
of foreign exchange would have 
been saved, had there. been suffi- 
cient supply of cotton for one hun- 
dred thousand spindles here last 
year. It is, therefore, hoped that 
more cotton be imported to Taiwan 
by ECA so as to stabilize the price 
of textile products. 

In the field of industrial program, 
the production of. fertilizer merits 
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special emphasis. ©The annual 
consumption of — fertilizer in 
Taiwan during the period — of 


Japanese occupation was around 
four hundred thousand tons which 
cost about thirty million U'S. dollars. 
While ECA supplies annually about 
one half of that amount, the other 
half has to be provided by Taiwan 
itself out of its own foreign ex- 
change. Actually, Taiwan is able to 
manufacture fertilizer itself, al- 
though the amount manufactured 
falis short due to lack of equipments. 
We earnestly hope that ECA will 
help us to build up our productive 
capacity to stich an extent as to be 
able to turn out annually something 
over two hundred thousand tons of 
ertilizers. 

In the field of agriculture, we hope 
that the annual rice output be in- 
creased by one hundred thousand 
tons, if ECA willassistin restrengthen- 
ing such small-scale existing irriga- 
tion works as the Tao-yuan, Tainan 
water-works. 

- Aid should be extended to small- 
scale industries or light industries 
in so far as Taiwan is so weak in 
its industrial set-up since many 
kinds of consumer’s goods have 
to be imported from abroad. The 
aid so extended. will achieve self- 
sufficiency in those consumers’ 
gocds. | 

What we have already got from 
the American tax-payers has been 
substantial, and it seems rather 


dificult for’ us to ask for more. 


‘However, the restrengthening: of the 


economy of free countriés will.con- 
tribute to the resisting power of the 
democracies against’ ¢ommunism, 
and constitutes a benefit not only 
to Free China, but also‘'té the Unit- 
ed States and the world at large. 

While the work of ECA in Taiwan 
has been crowned with success, we 
hope that further efferts bs made 
by our foreign friends in rendering 
us aid for a longer-range and in 
larger amounts to meet we Pinky 
needs. | 

3. Mr. Lo Hsiatien': Judging 
from what ECA China Mission has 
done for Taiwan in the past, wecan 
see clearly the achievement that is — 
expected of it. Dr. Moyer has right- 
ly pointed out that the success of 
the Mission depends to a large 
extent on how far the Chinese peo- 
ple and government would coopera- 
te with it. I sincerey believe that 
the people and the government of 
Free China ace keenly interested in 
the work that has been and is to 
be carried out by the Mission. 
After having listened Carefully to 
Dr. Moyer’s speech dwelling upon 
the economic program in full detail 
for Taiwan, I further believe that 
not only have the people and gov- 
ernment of Free China highly ap- 
preciated it, but also the other peoples 
of Asia and Far East will become 
optimistic and encouraging. The as- 
sistance which has been and may be 
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further rendered to Free ‘China by. 
ECA has shown unmistakably the 
tendency towards a positive and 
firm policy, which is at all compre- 
hensive and constructive rather 
than symbolic and piecemeal. — 
It is ‘my firm conviction that if 
there be a healthy and wise policy 
applied to Asia and the Far Fast 
and such policy be executed with 
determination, it will have far-reach- 
ing effect on world peace, bringing 
to an end the present international 
crisis ‘unprecedented in -human 
[Sli oa a : ha 
The problem confronting Taiwan 
today is the problem not only how 
to restore the economic condition to 
the pre-war level, but also how to 
develop it to. such an extent as to 
stabilize the livelihood of the people. 
In addition, it is also required that 
the economic. development of Tai- 
wan must go hand in hand with the 
preparation of the military .forces 
‘which. must be strong enough to 
cope with the worsening situation. 
For this reason, it is suggested that 
(a) the productivity of Taiwan be 


so developed that full employment , 


‘may be ensured to the people; 
(b) the military forces: be expand- 
ed to the maximum; and, 
-.(c) other construction works. in 
connection with (a) and (b) be carri- 
‘ed out with least -possible obstruc- 
tion. ‘ 
The above mentioned three items 
-should be put into. practice, but the 
accomplishment of them should not 


‘different countries. 


be depended merely on the issuance 
of notes if inflation is to be avoided. 

Inflation is a vice ‘of any national 
economy, it must ‘be avoided: To 
find away out, it seems to me, 
there are two methods: ‘The ore 
is to cut down unnecessary expen- 
ditures; to increase taxes; to cut 
down unnecessary expenses to the 
minimum; to expand export in 
order to balance trade and also to 
balance the budget. This method 
naturally calls for the combined efforts 
of the Government and the people 
of Free China.. However, by this 
method alone we still cannot achieve 
our purpose. Therefore, we have to 
resort to another method, namely 
“adequate foreign assistance”. The 
word “adequate” implies assistance 
rendered: in due time, in due. quan- 
tity, .in .due. kinds, and also -in 
reasonable connection with the whole 
economic set-up, | | 

If what I have said above can. be 
agreed upon,» then, we. must :give 
due consideration to the following 
suggestions in order to meet the 
local needs of Taiwan. In this con- 
nection, it is appropriate to point 


out that.the major aim of ECA is 


for economic stabilization and for 
the general welfare of the people. 
In, Europe for- the- attainment of 
this aim, ECA has. adopted funda- 
mental principles and workable mea- 
sures to meet the. needs of the 
In. view of the 
fact that the economic set-up and 
social tradition of different countries 


in Asia: and the Far East are: to .a 
certain extent different from Euro- 
pean -countries, {it- may be worth 
considering. the . advisability . of 
adopting some other principles and 
measures to meet the local needs. 
I am, here. merely to. put forth 
my personal opinion for Dr. Moyer’s 
consideration, and through him 
for the consideration of ECA. 

(a) If it is reasonable for ECA to 
decrease aid. by degrees every year 
as it is practised.in Europe, it is not 
always reasonable to do so in Asia 
in so far as Asia and the Far East 
are different from Europe. 

(b) Tf the aid is limited to certain 
kinds of materials and goods not 
including some other necessary 
items, the defect will be obvious. It 
can be ‘compared to the diet for a 
person. The ‘human body ‘cannot 
live on starch ‘alone ‘for it needs 
protein, fat and ‘other kinds of vita- 
mins. If one is fed with food ‘stuff 
containing ‘starch ‘alone, though not 
efitirely ‘devoid of fat, protein ‘and 
vitamins, his physical development 
cannot be wegtoouine® to be in normal 
condition. | 

(c) If some of ‘the aid is ‘still limit- 
ed ‘to’certain items of ‘materials and 
goods and ‘their ‘relative technical 
service, it is bound ‘to ‘face the 
inflation. ‘In‘such a way it would 
weaken father than strengthen the 
ecotiomy “of ‘this ‘island. | 

(d)'The aid policy in “the past ‘as 
wellcas for the ipresent in some 
cases may have caused indigestion 


and therefore the economy: of Free 
China may ‘not ‘be expected to grow 
soundly as it should be the case. 
(e) It-is found out that, on the one 
hand, some part of the economic 
program aims at maintaining and 
increasing the purchasing power of 
tne people but, on the other hand, 
other part of the program may have 
resulted in the opposite direction. 
I.am of the opinion that if the aid 
is not so comprehensive as to bene- 
fit Free China’s economic set- -up, we 
may not be able to bring. about a 
satisfactory result. 
_ Withregard to the increase of taxes 
and minimization of expenditure as 
I have suggested, I may further 
State my personal opinion as follows: 
(a) The object and scope of tax- 
ation should be limited to those who 
are financially capable. As to those 
wage-earners, who are financially 
incapable and those whose income 
is very limited, barely sufficient to 
make their both ends meét, the Gov- 
ernment should not increase ‘their 
burden by levying taxes on ‘them. 
(b). Expenditures that need ‘to ‘be 
economized should be ‘limited ‘only 


_ to those ‘that are unnecessary. There 


should be a distinction as: te what 
is necessary and what is not. An 
over-all cut of ‘expenditure of ail 
sovernment departments to a Cer- 
tain level is not a wise policy. — 

4. Mr. Chu Yuan-chang': iAtter 
having heard Dr. Moyer’s talk oh 
“the ECA Program in Taiwan”, I 
would like to i asia oii oe 


‘sonal 
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opinions in the following af 

1. The work of ECA as carried 
out 'm Taiwan does not: only concern 
with the stabilization of Taiwan eco- 
nomy, ‘but is a part and parcel of the 
whole plan 'towatd the betterment of 
human welfare: the work of ECA 
is m fact a great contribution. ‘to 
world peace. While the policy of 
the United States Government 4s 
commendable, because it ‘aims at 
economic stabilization as a means of 
preserving the system of free in- 
stitutions, the zeal with which ECA 
workers ‘have done their job in 
Taiwan is even more laudable. 

2. In regard’to the economic aid 
extended here, Taiwan is compared 
by Dr. , Moyer to a small boat 
whose capacity is so limited that 
economic aia ‘must not exceed 
it and the structure of the boat must 
also be examined with care. The 
idea is significant from an economic 
standpoint. However, I would rather 
think that the economy of Taiwan 
is analogous to the overload of a 
child who is compelled to bear the 
burden even heavier than that of a 
grown-up man. The economy of 
Taiwan is different from that of the 
European countries in a number of 
ways. While the European countries 
have had to attend only to economic 
rehabilitation:in order to ‘restore 
productive power to pre-war level, 
Taiwan, with a population of six 
million people, has been burdened 
with the support of over one miflion 
people from the mainland as a result 


of the Communist!eccupation. This: 


burdén is further accelerated! by the 
fact ‘that the ‘défense of ‘the island 
and the ‘preparation made “forthe 
invasion of the mainland “have 
incurred considerable éxpenditures. 
It'is easy ‘to see that the task! ds 
heérculean. It is, therefore, necessary 
that ‘such a hopeful ‘child ‘be made, 
by each and every means, to erow 
strong enough ‘to fulfill its mission, 
not ‘being contented wiier ély to 
maintain its life. a 
- 3. We ‘hope to make 和 
stronger and economically sef 
sufficient so that ‘she will not have 
to depend’ indefinitely upon’ aid. 
The only way out iS ‘to’ develop 
its productive power. The ‘goods 
supplied to Taiwan by ‘ECA’ last 
year consisted mainly of fertilizer, 
beans, peanuts, cotton and ‘textile 
products ; for 1951, ECA has agréed 
to assist the Government plan under 
which the development of power, 
fertilizer manufacturing, and ‘textile 
industry will receive the chief 
attention. Such plan aims at building 
up industrial potential of a permanent 
character. We believe that ECA aid 
rendered in such a way as to help 
carrying out the Government plan 
of industrializetion will constitute a 
fundamental solution to the economic 
problem of Taiwan, and will prove 
to ‘be much more effective than the 
commodity'program made from time 
to time ‘heretofore. Let us take the 
case of fertilizer and textile products 
as an ‘illustration: ECA has ‘dutirig 
the past ‘supplied Taiwan ‘with 


vconsiderable amount of fertilizer and 
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textile products. However, if Taiwan 
had been able to manufacture these 
products itself, not only the foreign 
exchange thus spent would have been 
saved, but more foreign exchange 
could-have been gained by exporting 
some surplus textile products abroad, 
and the economy of Taiwan be .So 
stabilized as to be able to.go without 
foreign.aid. As the situation prevails 
at the present, the economy » of 
Taiwan might be comparable: to a 
child. being cut off from food supply, 
im case the economic aid so extended 
once -stops... The. capital. outlay 
requires .for. the .development of 
industrial potential represents. an 
amount. greater for a certain. period 
of time. but much. less in. the long 
run than piece-meal aid, although it 
is necessary to stress that coordin- 
ation. of the individual. efficient 
economic .units.. is ~of supreme 
importance. 

4, ITamof the opinion that Taiwan, 
apart from the fact that no. cotton 
is produced here, is fit for developing 
the textile industry in every way ; itis 
interesting to note that many. textile 


centers of the world are located in - 


regions where no cotton is produced 
at ali, The import of textile products 
for last year in Taiwan.amounted to 
Maat, $13, 009,000, constituting 17.62% 

of. the total. imports, but excluding 
the imports of textile products by 
ECA for the same. period. This 
expenditure of foreign exchange will 
haye to continue from year to year 
until the increase of spindles and 
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looms is made possible. The same 
is true of the fertilizer industry. The 
fact that ECA has now seen fit. to 
help building up. these two industries 
is.a step, in the right direction. . We 
shall do our part to help ourselves 
by improving efficiency and technique 
and raising the standard of produc- 
tion so that the industrial. develop- 
ment plan may be renlizeds with the 
help. of ECA. 

5. 1 .entertain the par did to 
Taiwan’s . industrial . development, 
ECA will give its assistance, different 
in proportion as_well.as in principle 
from other regions, inasmuch asthe 
situation in Taiwan is so unusual and 
jts responsibility in the maintenance 
of world peace is so important, upon 

which Dr.. Moyer must have been 
kept well informed. I undertake to 
make the suggestions above with a 


view to calling the attention of the 
ECA authorities. 


Shu Shikliis BCA has 
done wonderful work in preventing 
and curing hog and cattle diseases 
in. Taiwan, and has thus benefitted 
the farmers in no small measure. 
There is also in Taiwan the chicken 
disease which is .quite prevalent, 


and to, which, it is hoped,., ECA 


will give its attention. . 

Chicken raising has been, always 
very popular in Taiwan. In 1931 
the total number of chickens raised 


‘was 7,000,000, but the number. has 


since. declined due to chicken. di- 
sease, until recently when. chicken 
raising has become SO popular that 
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the’ number must have increased 
considerably. - It is known that heavy 
losses are sustained because of di- 
seases. While we are engaged our- 
selves in finding out acure, it is hoped 
that ECA will. introduce or supply 
some of the up-to-date drugs as 
it is practised in: America. If the 
chicken disease is to be under well 


control, the poopie will be greatly 


benefited. 

6. Dr.T.H. Li}: with regard. to 
the work of ECA in Taiwan for the 
year of 1951. as described by Dr. 
Moyer, we have nothing to say but 
to pay our tribute. However, the 
work of ECA in Taiwan. for the 
last one or two years might have 
been even better if not for the huge 
Chinese army and or for the techni- 


calities involved in ECA administra- 
tion. 

It is generally known that we have 
got a huga army here in Taiwan, 
much too huge for the people to 
support, and out of proportion to 
the size of the population; and our 
army in Taiwan is much bigger 
than that of either France, or Eng- 
land, or Belgium in proportion to 
the populations of those countries 
respectively. The keeping of such 
a big army is necessarily a hin- 
drance to the economic reconstruction 
of the island. Under normal con- 
ditions, the only way out would be 
the disbandment of the army so 
that the -desired ‘economic . recon- 
struction might be brought about. But 
now if we do disband the army, we 
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shall lose the island, the Philip- 
pines, Okinawa, and Japan; and 
finally, Alaska and the west coast 
of the United States will be directly 
in danger. ~The disbandment: of 
the huge Chinese army in Taiwan 
is, therefore, out of the question, 
so long as the Red: threat of world 
conquest remains a reality. 

The interesting thing is that ECA 
has nothing to do with armies of 
the countries concerned asa matter 
of principle and policy and tries to 
separate the army from the people 
of any land where its aid is extended. 
But the question i3: Can it be really 
done? To illustrate my point, let 
me cite a. concrete case in connec- 
tion with the supply of cloth. .ECA 
supplies only the people. of Taiwan 
with cloth but not the army. The 
army supplies itself by simnply going 
to the cloth market to buy it and 
causes the price of. cloth to go up, 
thus effecting the people adversely. 
This is the result of the technialities 
adhered to by ECA when it admin- 
isters its aid in Taiwan. But the 
actuality is that the needs of the 
army and the people are insepar- 
able so far as economic relations 
are concerned. Unless the needs of 
the army are well taken care of, 
the needs of the people’ must be 
adversely effected and the progress 
of economic reconstruction be retard: 
ed. Pp 
' Taiwan’ spent for the year 1951 
US$13,000,000' for the: purchase. of 
textile products from abroad, while 
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it. woulds have cast only half that 
amount to: put the, yn-used) of: the; 
800,60) spindles already. in’ Taiwan) 
into. operation. and, made the supply: 
of. textile! products self-sufficient; it 
beught’ for the same year. with 


foreign: exchange 6,000,000 bottles of: 


beer from abroad for domestic con- 
stmption This was done for the 
abvious: purpose of obtaining liquid 
funds: to defray public or military 
expenditures: Ima. nutshell, it is: 
essential thatythe Bank of Taiwan 
bé furnished with a -revolving: fund 
im one way. or another so that it 
willnot have to resort to-such short- 
sichted currency and financial mea- 
sures’ as’ “to affect adversely the 
progress of economic reconstruction 
of Taiwan in which ECA is so much 
interested. 

“We agree with Dr. Moyer, when 
he referred to the progress made in 
taxation for the last year in Taiwan. 
However, there is a limit to the 
taxable ability of the people, unless 
we. build up the.sources of taxation. 
The restnengthening of the economic 
set-up. through industrial, develop- 
ment, will further increase. taxation. 
Again. industrial development. re- 
quires the. release. of ;the financial 
pressure.as. brought about by, the 
huge, armed.forces. on. the Govern- 
ment treasury as a, condition, pre- 
cedent. 

Th Yang Hsingting’: .Today 
Dr. .Moyer has; revealed, the pur- 
pose of. the U.S.A, economic aid; to 


Formosa. Through this address, we, 


could. obtain. ample. and, precious 
data which were so im:pertant. He 
has also. cleared up numerous mis- 
understandings . spreading . out 
throughout the. world regarding. 
American economi¢ aid up toe the 


present: I hope these explanations: 


should! be: of: much) interest to the 
eight million Taiwans people. The 
financialand economic burdens.ofithe 
Taiwan people have been heavy, and 
therefore every’ one of them.would 
have a great interest.in the business: 
of ECA in Taiwan. Ibelieve thatDr. 


Moyer’s report if’ published . would 


be a great help to’ win the people’s 
heart completely. At present there 
are still many who have misunder- 
standing regarding Americanecono~ 
mic aid in Taiwan. However, if 
we had not got this aid} we might 
have surely encountered economic 
collapse in the past'few years. I 
consider this is the most important 
point which should be emphasized. 

Concerning the Taiwan staples, 
there are some produces. which are 
not--yet developed;. among. them, 
the marine products which,should be 
given. sufficient. attention. According 
to, the statistics. in 1941, the. total 
aquatic products, amounted | to about 
hundred. thousand tons. warth.about 
i that time.., “They ini ex 
to the United States. to.get American 
dollars, up-to, the amount of about 
30,000,000. dollars, per annum: Now 


the total. sum. of, marine. products 
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has been reduced. to about , fs at 
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tons in-every year. According to 
an unofficial. report-that one Amer- 
icam, .merehant has ever ordered: 
about 10,000 tons of tunny fish. both 
in tinS. or frozed from Taiwan this 
year and the year before last.. The 
capture of tunny fish is not a. diffi- 
cult, task, it must. be done through 
cooperation. between America and 
this island. The Taiwan fishermen 
can angle the tunny fish by 20. or 
30 tons fishing boats, but we need 
a mother vessel of 5,000 tons to 
collect all the fishes angled; and in 
the mother ship, the tins, will be able 
to. be made into cans at once. The 
latter works ,must be done by 
American technician, The tunny fish 
tins. are very important. military 
supplies especially in war time. 

_ Because Taiwan is an island which 
is. surrounded by the sea and 
ocean, the development of marine 
production is as important. as land 
production. So far as the obtaining 
of aquatic, products is limitless, this 
task is much easier than the produc- 
tion of. rice and sugar. 

8. Mr. Yen Yein-tsung: I ama 
member of the Taiwan Fertilizer 


Co. . I, therefore, shall take this. 


opportunity to express our gratitude 
to Dr. Moyer and to ECA as 2 whole 
for: the help extended to us in the 
years past. 

The Taiwan Fertilizes Co. has. in- 
creased its productive capacity from 
4,800 tons in 1946 to 60,000 tons in 
1950: It will produce 100,000: tons 
of fertilizers this year, and 130,000 
tons in the coming year. This 


amount is almost four times as: great 
as the maximum fertilizer prodtuction 
in Taiwan when the island was under 
the Japanese control, 

A part of our achievements ‘is 
made, possible by the aid of .BCA. 
Our No. 1, Factory has got quite a 
lot of equipments from. ECA, there- 
by. expanding its capacity two-fold. 
The raw materials of our No.2, and 
No.3 Factories, phosphate rock and 
pyrite, are ECA commodities: 

‘The major achievement. of TFC 
is the erection of a new fertilizer 
plant at Hsinchu. with a. capacity of 
36,000 tons per year... The,construc- 
tion began’ in. 1949 and was accom- 
plished within’ a ;period of 18. 
months:, The fund for this Factory, 
amounting to US$ 2;500,000, was 
extended in a nature of loan from 
the provincial Government through 
the Bank, of Taiwan. , , 

Our total, production in.the .com- 
ing year, of 130,000..tons. is | still 
insufficient for .Taiwan...As, several 
gentlemen, have..just.stated empha- 
tically, fertilizer is. vita} to. Taiwan and 


the production, has, to..be. increased, 


The Taiwan Fertilizer Co.*takes up 
this as its. own mission... ‘Therefore, 
the, company. has. recently made 2 
project. to erect an) ammonia. plant 
with a daily, capacity ‘of 80 tons, 
this equivalent to 100,000 ammonium 
sulfate or 60,000, tons ammonium 
nitrate... The foreign currency need- 
ed for this project is seven million 
dollars, and it is beyond our Se 
to, finance it. ...: 

Although it is a “ai sank; but 


on 


this project, once realized, will save 
six million-dollars each year. ‘This 
project, I think, is totally consistent 


with the principle and | ‘purpose of : 


ECA. 
9. Mr. T.C. Hu: V have’ often 
regretted that I did not stay in 
Cambridge long enough to hear Gen. 
George Marshall’s speech. 


here is one gentleman who can talk 
about Marshall Plan as clearly as 
Gen. Marshall himself. Dr Moyer’s 
speech ‘to-day is excellent because 
he Speaks from practical experience 
in ECA work iin China; a country 


with which he has long been asso~- 


ciated. Indeed, Dr: Moyer’s speech 
is as informative as it is thought- 
provoking. While this is not ‘the 
time tor the place to gointoa detailed 
discussion of the “ECA program 
anymore than what Dr. Moyer has 
so capably’ done this morning, there 
is, however, one point which would 
seem to me-important enough to 
warrant Dr. Moyer’s clarification. 
The point is: What does Dr. Moyer 


mean by a certain change or im- , 


provement of the “Design” of this 
particular “Boat” in question? If Dr. 
Moyer were not prepared to discuss 
it now, might I hope that he would 
find it possible to deal with it ‘some 
other time? A Se 

10. Mr. Chiang Petal We are 
very ‘ thankful after — “hearing Dr. 
Moyer for what ECA has done for usin 


Now, 
however, I feel much happier for 


Taiwan. We would like’to tell Dr. 
Moyer two more things with a view: 
to increasing ‘production ge are 
loping exports: | pos 

1. There is a large number of 
spindles idlé in the godown in Tai- 
wan due to lack of money to build’ 
factories to put them ; 证 ECA will’ 
appropriate some funds so as to put’ 
these spindles to work, a -consider- 
able amount of foreign exchange will’ 
be saved each year and the people 
will also be benefited. 

2 The ships in Kaoshiung and’ 
Keelung are mostly out of repair 
and -un-sea-worthy. © No ‘great 
amount of money is required to have 
these ships repaired so as to increase: 
water transportation and help foreign 
trade. ; 

We are wondering whether the 
above-said two items are within the 
scope of ECA authority, and tf $0,’ 
whether effective au es possible to 
be given. 

Il. Mr. Edward ‘Bing-Shuey Lee*: 
As you are an authority on agricul- 
tural conditions in China, can you 
tell us to’ what. extent “machinery 
may be introduced as a means ‘of 
improving cur rural economy? What 
do you think of the practicability 
of establishing experimental. stations 
in various areas in “Taiwan in order. 
to demonstrate the most up-to- -date 
methods of mechanized farming, and 
how would this program fit in L with’ 
the plans of bags! ce 
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Reply by Dr; Moyer: From my 
observations, agricultural. machinery 
may be used in. Taiwan in, large 
sugar plantations, - but I do. not 
think it-would be economicai to oper- 
ate machinery. on any scale in small 
farms. The. Japanese have. intro- 
duced. some. agricultural machinery 
and. that can be improved.upon.. I 
am. only. replying. to this direct 
question very, briefly. 

12. Mr. Chen Chi-tien': Personally, 
I am quite satisfied with the work 
of ECA. in Taiwan, for which we 
must express. our sincere apprecia- 
tion and gratitude from the, stand- 
point of the Chinese people. 


The work of ECA in Taiwan 


partakes of.a twofold mission; to 
build up the defense and. recon- 
struction of Taiwan on the one: hand 
and.to nourish strength to capture 
the mainland on the other. Ever 
since the withdrawal of the National 
Government frem the mainland to 
Taiwan, it has been next to impos- 
sible for the:Government.to balance 
its budget. because of the fact. that 
sources of income on few and,the 
pecple. are taxed to the. lim 这， oz 
their ability. It, is, therefore, hoped 
that, American economic aid to Free 
China be increased. both. in: scope 
and in amount. so as;to make, it 
effective and lasting. 

The economy of Taiwan is different 


from that of the mainland. While. 


the population in. the. mainland is 
about 80% agricultural, 20% indus- 


trial, that of Taiwan is 60% agricul- 
tural and 40%. industrial. The 
development of industry in, Taiwan 
is of equal importance with that of 
agriculture. Industry in Taiwan, 
though .with. a fair foundation, is 
handicapped at the present moment 
by lack of resolving funds, storage 
of raw’ material, inadequate equip: 
ment. and technique. While the 
private banks are unable to help 
industry to the. needed extent, the 
Government banks. cannot do so 
without. resorting to inflation and 
incurring public expenditure, which 
would be contrary to the policy of 
stabilization. The only way out is 
nothing other than the aid of ECA: 
13. Mr. Yu Peng*: While we are 
grateful to ECA for its work in 
Taiwan; we also agree with. Dr: 
Moyer when he says that the success 
of ECA’s work in Taiwan does not 
only benefit Taiwan and its people 


but also the United States and her 


people, im so far as. our old 
teaching stresses the importance of 
regarding the four seas as a single 
family. 

I have two suggestions to make 
for the consideration of Dr. Moyer: 
1.. ECA has always: consulted the 
Chinese. Government authorities in 
regard to.its. work in. general and 
industrial matters. in, particular in 
Taiwan, which is correct: However; 
better results may’ still be achieved 
if the. civilian industrialists are also. 
consulted.in the matter, Too many 
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civilian factories are handicapped 
for lack of support and assistance, 
although their pursuits are essential 
to the economy of Taiwan. Their 
case deserves the consideration of 
ECA. 2. of the goods and mate- 
rials brought here by ECA, there is 
no wool which is not produced 
locally but is much needed. It is 
hoped. that wool be included in 
ECA’s list of materials imported. 
14. Mr. Van Hoo-yen': Dr. Moy- 
er has helped us in an understand- 
ing that American economic aid to 
the economicly backward countries 
is based on the motive of human 
mutual help as a means to ensure 
world peace. The ineaning of this 
slip will be far-reaching in the 
annals of human history. American 
aid in Free China for the past year 
has been highly effective, because of 
the combined efforts of ECA China 
Mission and the Council for United 
States Aid. It has been borne out 
by last year’s record rice crop which 
even broke that of Taiwan’s rice 
production under Japanese occupa- 
tion. With regard to the work of ECA, 
I have two suggestions to be made 
as follows: — 

1. There are around one hundred 
thousand spindles in addition to five 
thousand looms in Taiwan. They 
would have been able to produce 
enough textile products for Taiwan, 


had all of them been put into oper- 


ation; but the lack of raw cotton 
and of revolving funds has prevent- 
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ed it from becoming a reality. 
Large amount of foreign exchange 
was spent for the purchase of textile 
products from abroad last year. In 
accordance with No. 4 of ECA 
purposes in ‘Taiwan—Economic self- 
sufficiency of Taiwan, we would like 
to ask Dr. Moyer to consider if it 
is possible for ECA to import enough 
raw cotton to keep Taiwan’s textile 
industry in full, operation. 

2. The Chinese Government has 
so far done admirable work in cur- 
rency stabilization; but whether its — 
recent increase of note-issue by the 
amount of N. T. $95,000,000 to buy 
bonds of the Taiwan Power Com- 
pany will affect prices is not known 
as yet. The psychological effect on 
the people is something to be pon- 
dered over. I am wondering if it is 
possible for Dr. Moyer to use part 
of ECA’s counter-part fund as cur- 
rency reserve. This will help stabili- 
ze both prices and the currency as 
a foundation of economic recovery. 
15 Mr, CY WV eig - 3 ees 
United States aidto Taiwan has been 
crowned with success, there is still 
something left to be desired, in view 
of the development of the interna- 
tional situation and Taiwan’s role in 
the global anti-Communism struggle: 
The speaker has four doubtful points 
in mind in connection with ECA 
work in Taiwan which he would 
like to put down as follows: — 

1. Has ECA changed its original 
attitude in regard to economic aid to 


Taiwan? -President Truman referred 
to his policy of economic aid towards 
Taiwan as being on a day-to-day 
basis in his report to the Congress 
last winter. That policy had under- 
gone no change before Mr. Foster 
came to Taiwan; but it has seemed 
to be in the process of trans- 
formation as a result of the trend 
of public opinion in the United States. 
We doubt whether the ECA author- 
ities; have ever departed from their 
original stand-point. 
- 2. Is there any exception to the 
repor'ed rule that the amount of 
ECA aid is to be determined by the 
national income of the courtry con- 
cerned? It is reported that ECA aid 
is not to exceed 25% of.the national 
income of. the country concerned. 
Is this criterion universally applied? 
Is there any distinction between 
agricultural countries and iadustrial 
countries ia such application? 
Supposing this criterion be used in 
Taiwan, there will be at least U. S. 
¢75,000,000 to be allocated to Taiwan 
by b2ing based on the conservative 
estimate of its national income of 
U. S. $300,000,009. It is no exagger- 
ation that Taiwan’s national income 
be estimated at U. S. 400,000,000, 
which would qualiiy her to ECA aid 
of US$100,000,000 annually. Actually, 
what has been received wasfar below 
the criterion and was only part of 
the remainder of the U.S. $275,000,- 
090 passed by the Congréss long 
time ago. | 

.3. Is there any reason why goods 
that reached Taiwan last year were 


below one half of the total amount 
originally allocated for the period? 
Up to the end of last December, 
there was only U. S. $19,252,052 
worth of gocds reaching Taiwan, 
out of the authorized total of U. S. 
$40,000,000 ; and it is estimated that 
the total valu2 of goods to be 
shipped to Taiwan up to the end of 
next June will be hardly over U.S 
$33,000,000. We are at a loss to 
know what has caused the delay. 
Shipping obstacles or the policy of 
day-to-day basis might have been 
responsible for it; the out-break of 
the Korea War might have caused 
shipping priority to be diverted 
thereto. However, according to the 
investigation of the United States 
Department of Commerce, there was 
a substantial amount of tonnage 
being sent to the Chinese Communist- 
controlled area, which would have 
been sufficient to bring all the needed 
gocds to Taiwan, if there had been 
a will to do so. 

4. Can the use of the counter- 
part fund be improved? 

The two main items financed by 
the courter-part fund up to the end 
of last December were U.S. $2,200,- 
000 JCRR projects, and U.S. $5,800, 
000 Kao-Shung wharf works. The 
use of the counter-part fund during 
last year was far from  b2ing 
satisfactory, as far asthe development 
of enterprise was concerned. A 
modification in the use of such 
counter-part fund is much called for, 
if batter results are to be desired. 

The above-enumerated four points 


represent not, only the speaker’s be 


personal. opinion, but also the doubt 
of, the general public, which. it. is 
hoped both the American and. Chinese 
authorities..cf ECA administration 
will help much.to:clear. up. . Prior.to 
any enlightenment made as toe. the 
four points, the speaker desires to 
make some suggestions. in. the 
following: 

1. Theadministration of American 
economic aid is based on the principle 
of self-help so as to decide on the 
amount of aid to. be extended and 
the period of time in which aid is 
given. Though the. United, States 
Government susperded aid to 
England at the end of 1950; American 
Military aid to that country thereafter 
has been greater in amount, and 
wider in scope than economic, aid. 
_It seems. to be. more a question of 
the unique Anglo-American partner- 
ship than a true application of the 
self-help principle. 

The original idea of econc mic aid 
does not hold any more in the case 
of Taiwan, as far as the present 
threatening situation of the werld is 
concerned: Taiwan needa to. step 
up’ its production: power: in order to 
prepare for an attack on the 


mainland. It seems to be necessary 
that American economic aid be 
increased, speeded up, and all 


obstacles in the way of production 
be removed. Itis hoped that the Amer- 
ican Government and the Chinese 
Government will work out a com- 
prehensive plan for the purpose. 

2. Superficially, Taiwan. seems; to 


more. industralized than. the 
mainland; but actually, the indus 
trialization of Taiwan is incomplete, 
because the Japanese purposely made 
it. dependent. as a matter of colonial 
policy. Although Taiwan. needed 
annually. 600,000 tons of fertilizer 
during Japanese occupation, most of 
that amount was produced in Japan; 
the foreign trade in sugar was 
completely in. the hands »of the 
Japanese, though the manufacture. 
of sugar was done in Taiwan. There 
has been little change since V-J Day,. 
because .of the many handicaps 
inherited during the long past. ; 

Ii American economic aid’ aims at 
creating a healthy economic unit out 
of Taiwan, self-sufficiency is the 
starting. point. Thus far, however, 
there has. been no trace of this being 
attempted. The. ECA © oviginal 
program, was for 144,690 tons of 


fertilizer to be shipped to Taiwan, 


but up te now there were only 69, 
240 tons brought here, below one 
haif of the total, and far behind the 
total needs. Furthermore there has 
not been any plan for building up 
the fertilizer industry as an ultimate 
solution. ‘ei | 
The rice crop for last year reached 
an all time height—higher than any 
of the rice crops during Japanese 
regime. But it must be noted that the 
excess was related to total produc- 
tion ; and the unit production fell 24% 
below the highest average during 
Japanese period owing to the shortage 
of fertilizer as the principal cause. 
Irrigation will. be the next in 


a 


importance in the development of 
Taiwan as an independent economic 
unit. 
Great are the achievements of 
American aid in Taiwan as shown 
by last year’s results, but a more 
positive plan aiming at making 
Taiwan a self-sufficient, independent 
economic unit will produce results 


National income _U. S. Block 


3.160 (hundred 


(million) US$ 
Total of average ii Pye 
income 
Population 434,000,000 


The position of the United States 
block’s population is inferior to that 
of the Soviet block, when mainland 
China remains under the Soviet Iron 
Curtain; but it is reversed if and 
wen mainiand China is freed from 
Soviet contro!. The free countries, 
with thus superior wealth and. re- 
sources to be coupled with a larger 
population, will be so overwhelmingly 
strong as to beat the Soviet block 
in case of war, or even to avoid a 
general war altogether. 

The possession of superior wealth 
and resources on the side of the free 
countries is no guarantee of victory 
so long as they lag behind the Soviet 
block in respect to population. It 
seems clear that the winning over of 
mainland China constitutes the 
pivotal point whereby victory or 
defeat of the free countries will be 
determined. The task of Taiwan is 
to prepare for an attack on the 
mainland in order to win over the 
large population which has tempor- 


even more spectacular. 

3. The free countries as Jed by 
the United States fall behind the 
Communist block with respect to 
population, though superior as ‘to 
wealth and resources. The following 
table will give an idea of the relative 
position (U. N. 1949 data) :一 


Soviet Block Soviet Block 


970 excluding mainiand 
China 850 
2.095 1.978 
743,000,030 280,009,000 


arily falien under the iron curtain. 
There is commonness in strategical 
purpose and identity of interests 
bstween free China and the United 
States, which has assumed leadership 
in the world-wide. struggle against 
totalitarian dictatorship of Com- 
munism. A few far-sighted people have 
seen the importance of this pivotal 
point and some have even loudly 
advised the public about it ; unfortun- 
ately the large majority are a prey 
to inertia, being. incapable of a 
change. The second half of the year 
should have seen a change, but 
concrete evidence of such a change 
is hardly observable. ‘It is quite 
regrettable that no change of attitude 
is discoverable in the field oi 
economic aid. 

Reality cannot be buried eternally 
in the grave of prejudice, although 
it will give rise to eternal regret if 
buried for’ too long. The inadequate 
and untimely American aid has ac- 
counted principally for the crisis ofthe 
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Iran situation, though there were 
many other factors. Thatis the concen- 
sus of world opinion. Mainland China 
has been suffering from unspeakable 
torture and cool-blooded murder at 
the hands of the Soviet puppets— 
Chinese Communists; the high- 
handed. control by the Russian 
imperialists of mainland China has 
grown tighter everyday. The delivery 
of the hard-pressed mainilanders 
cannot be delayed too long, or the 
disappearance of the middle class as 
leaders of society will constitute an 
irreparable loss. It seems only to 


be wise that the work of ECA. in 
Taiwan be so re-adjusted as to 
coordinate with that of the National 
Government for an eariy attack on 
the mainland. We entertain the hope 
that ECA will make a momentous 
decision with respect to the privatol 
point of winning over the huge 
mainland Chinese population. 

The suggestion above mentioned 
may seem to be too broad to fit into 
the. scope of authority of ECA. 
However, there must be some way 
out, if this suggestion is to be 
sympathetically recognized. 


Dr. Moyer’s Reply 


I am appreciative of the criticisms 
and opinions expressed in connection 
with the work of ECA in Taiwan, 
which will be made use of as refer- 
ence in my work in Taiwan and 
reports to Washington. 

There are two points brought out 
which I also referred to a moment 
ago, namely, the problem of com- 
batting inflation and of a long-range 
plan of industrial development aid 
with ‘a view to achieving self-suffi- 
ciency. These twofold purposes are 
now being advanced with American 
aid. The United States has helped 
by shipping goods to Taiwan; comi- 
modity price in Taiwan would have 
gone much higher without these 
goods, Assistance also is being given 
to industrial development. . 

Some .are of the opinion that 
Taiwan needs. gold. and foreign 


exchange as currency reserve in 
order to stabilize its economy. This 
opinion, however, is to some extent 
conirary to the facts as found out 
in the United States where prices 
have gone up very markedly despite 
the fact that the United States 
possesses a large part of the gold 
in the world. It is, therefore, clear 
that the stabilization of prices. de- 
pends not so much on gold or 
currency reserves as on a balance 
of supply and demand in’ commodi- 
ties and other factors. y 

Industrial production in Taiwan 
has been handicapped by the lack 
of means.of the Chinese Government. 
and also the limited resources on 
the part of ECA, although both the 
Chinese Government.and ECA have 
recognized the importance of it.. It 
is now difficult for ECA to. ask for 
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more appropriations from the Con- 
gress because the burden of the 
taxpayer is much heavier now than 
six months ago and it will tend to 
grow ever more so six months 
hence. The United States authorities 
will have to consider very carefully 
when aid is asked to be increased. 
The core of the problem in Taiwan 
is how to strike a balance between 
a long-range plan and a short- 
range plan to stabilize prices and 
at the same time to build up sound 
economic foundations for a stable 
self-sustaining economy. We don’t 
have to wait for a miracle to happen; 
we believe that the problem can be 
solved if everyone does his best. 
One gentleman has just asked 
whether agriculture in Taiwan can 
be mechanized. Personally, I do not 
believe that it is possible to have 
small-scale agriculture mechanized. 
Agriculture in Taiwan is on a small 


scale, except for the sugar farming 
of the Taiwan Sugar Company which 
is on a large scale and can be 
mechanized, However, some mis- 
cellaneous machinery can be intro- 


_ duced so as to improve Taiwan’s 


farming, as was done under the 
Japanese regime. 

Another gentleman has also asked 
whether we can rebuild the “boat” 
of Taiwan economy. As a matter 
of fact, this process of rebuilding 
has already gone ahead. An instance 
may be given in efforts of the 
Government to balance its budget, 
which is unprecedented in China’s 
recent history. Another step has 
been taken in the same direction 
through the formation of an Econo- 
mic Stabilization Board devoted to 


the task of finding practical means 


to meet the present urgent economic 
and financial problems. 


Conclusion by Dr. Chu Chia-hua 


Dr. Moyer has helped us to get a 
comprehensive idea of the ECA work 
in Taiwan, and the exchange of 
opinions between the audience and 
Dr. Moyer is no less valuable; Dr. 
Moyer shall make use of the different 
Opinions expressed in compiling his 
report and in making his plans for 
future work, which will give added 
meaning to today’s forum. 

Permit me to repeat what I saida 
while ago that Taiwan’s position is 


so special as Mr. Chen Chi-tien 
intimated that the burden placed on 
this island is so singularly heavy 
that it is rather difficult to make it 
self-sufficient. Dr. Moyer has called 
upon us to cooperate closely with 
ECA by exerting our greatest efforts. 

Our efforts during the last few 
years has been so widely recoguaized 
in the United States that ECA aid to 
Taiwan will be increased both in 
scope and in amount. Although we 


“will try to do our ‘part in ‘the most 
credible manner, more economic aid 
from the United States is ‘to be 
-earnestly expected, inasmuch as we 
“are determined to recapture the 
mainland. It is our belief that self- 
help coupled with mutual understand- 
ing will help bring about ‘more aid 
from outside. 

The opinions expressed by the 
‘audience are representative of the 
Chinese people though some of these 
opinions may exceed the scope of 
authority of Dr. Moyer and it is 
hoped that Dr. Moyer ‘will ‘pass 
these opinions to the American 


people and Government so as ‘to 
arouse their great interest in ‘the 
matter of economic aid to “China 
and thus help ‘stabilize “Chinese 
economy on a’sound basis. This will 
help considerably the recapture of 
the mainland which concerns not ， 
only the Chinese people but has‘a 
close bearing on the whole future 
world. wy 
Before concluding, I wish to 
express, on behalf of the Association 
as well as Jadies and gentlemen of 
the audience, our sincere thanks to 
Dr. Moyer for the most instructive 
talk he has so ably given us to-day. 
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Preface 


The present pamphlet is in substance a complete record of the recently 
held symposium under the auspices of the Chinese Association for the United 
Nations purported to discuss and examine thoroughly the proposed World 
Calendar now being seriously considered by practically all the learning 
circles of the world. 


Of course, one can not approach to a better understanding of the pro- 
posed calendar should he be ignorant of the old or ancient calendars which 
formed the essential part of our knowledge on the subject. Our earlier 
contributions to the study of calendar are especially worthy of notice. It 
is, therefore, highly desirable to have Prof. Tung Tso-pin’s lecture on ‘‘ The 
Chinese and the World’s Ancient Calendars” together with Prof. Kao Ping- 
tse’s on “ The So-called World Calendar”. These two lectures, I believe, 
will serve well to explain the significance of the proposed calendar and the 
advisability of adopting it. 


The world to-day is, however, closely knitted and inseparable. Cosmo- 
politanism is to march on no matter what obstacles are still to be found 
against it. The proposed calendar, if it is to be adopted, will, no doubt, 
foster among peoples of the world a sense of international unity, and further 
promote the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
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Introductory Address 


by Dr. Chu Chia-hua 


The subject we are going to 
discuss today is “Calendar Reform”. 
We shall have the honor to have 
Prof. Tung Tso-pin speak on the 
“Chinese and the World’s Ancient 
Calendars” and Prof. Kao Ping-tze 
on “The World Calendar”. 

At the dawn of civilization, the 
first natural phenomenon that at- 
tracted our ancestors’ attention was 
the motions and changes of sun and 
moon. When they found that time 
could be measured according to 
certain fixed rules, they came to 
know what was a day, a month, or 
a year. So calendar began as man’s 
application of his knowledge of hea- 
venly bodies to human affairs. 
Calendar was one of the earliest 
achievements oi civilization; it 
marked man’s earliest understanding 
of nature and universe. We may 
say that it was the necessity of 
recording the solar and lunar changes 
that produced numerals, and with 
numerals, we had mathematics, and 
then astronomy. 

It is evident that the Chinese 
people had a very early interest in 
the study of calendar. The ancient 
Chinese classics recognized “to esta- 
blish the calendar and to know the 
time” as a most important work of 
the government. “Study the sun, 
the moon and the stars, and rever- 
entially bestow on the people the 


correct time,” said the legendary 
Emperor Yao to his astronomer Hsi- 
ho, according to the Shu Ching. And 
as calendar was sometimes used as a 
means to make prophecies about the 
fortunes of an individual or a state, 
emperors and kings would try to 
strengthen their rule over the people 
by associating the crown with the 
celestial mysteries. When Yao was 
about to abdicate and transfer his 
throne to Shun, he said: “Alas, the 
calendar of the heaven is embodied 
in your person.” The highest au- 
thorities’ interest in calendar must 
have had something to do with the 
very early development ot mathe- 
matics and astronomy in China, 
though these sciences have later 
made but little progress because, 
among other reasons, of our failure 
to develop a set of adequate 
symbols. 

The old Chinese calendar still in 
use among the peasantry bears the 
name of the Hsia dynasty—the Hsia 
calendar. There is also the legend 
that it was Huang Ti that made 
the first calendar. Probably the 
foundations for a system of calendar 
were laid even before the time of 
Huang Ti, aS the motions oi the 
heavenly bodies must have come into 
our ancestors’ notice at a’still earlier 
date. But we used to have very 
little material’ evidence to prove 


the existence of civilization before the 
Chow dynasty. Historians of the 
sceptic school even tried to deny the 
veracity of the pre-Chow history and 
declared that Hsia and Shang were 
no more than fictitious names. 

But as a result of the Anyang 
excavations, conducted by Academia 
Sinica during the years 1928-37 and 
for fifteen seasons, important disco- 
veries have been made about the 
Shang civilization. Now it can be 
clearly pointed out that a very 
advanced kind of calendar was in 
use during the Shang dynasty. Chin- 
ese history has thus been extended 
to include at least five hundred more 
years of the ancient times, years 
that can be historically verified and 
chronologically arranged. This im- 
portant contribution to the ancient 
Chinese history is made by Proi. 
Tung Tso-pin, Member of Academia 
Sinica. 

The calendar we use today was 
adopted in 1912 or the First year 
of the Chinese Republic. This 
calendar is called the Gregorian 
calendar for it was first introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII in 1528, A.D. 
as a revised form of the ancient 
Roman calendar, known as _ the 
Julian calendar. It is the calendar 
used by most of the western coun- 
tries. We only followed their 
sootsteps when our revolutionary 
government announced its adoption. 

The world’s calendars may be 
generally classified into three types: 

I. The Solar Calendar—with the 
solar year as the basis; e.g., the 


Ancient Egyptian Calendar and the 
Gregorian calendar. 

IJ. The Lunar Calendar—with 
the lunar year as the basis, consisting 
of 12 lunar months, the year as well 
as the month beginning with the 
new moon; e.g. the Mohammedan 
calendar. 

III. The Mixed Calendar—such 
as the ancient Chinese calendar, and 
that of the ancient Babylonia and 
Greece. The ancient Chinese calen- 
dar is often erroneously called the 
“Lunar” calendar, for as a matter 
of fact, our year was solar though 
our month was lunar. 

In the recent years, many in- 
conveniences have been found about 
the Gregorian calendar. It isa hope 
o the majority of the people that 
a really good calendar, universally 
adopted, would be an important step 
towards a World State. And our 
advanced knowledge of astronomy 
has offered greater possibilities for 
a calendar that would be satisiactory 
to everybody. In 1922 the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union proposed 
three programs for calendar reiorm, 
and in 1923 the League of Nations 
began to discuss them. In 1930 three 
concrete programs, results of years 
of discussion and comparative studies, 
were introduced by the League to 
its member countries, whose opinions 
were solicited. But with the gradual 
disintegration of the League, no 
definite solution was reached. 

Now we are glad to introduce 
to you The World Calendar Associa- 

tion, Inc., an organization oi enthu- 
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Siastic calendar reformers, with its 
headquarters in New York City, 
U.S.A. and _ affiliated societies in 
thirty-six countries. Not long ago, 
Prof. Kao Ping-tze and Prof. Hung 
Fu, at the request of the Chinese 
Association for the UN, prepared 
two memoranda containing their 
opinions of the calendar reform, 
which we duly sent to the World 
Calendar Association, for they had 
kindly written to us to seek our 
criticism of their movement. The 
World Calendar Association was 
greatly interested in the opinions of 
our experts and they have not only 
reprinted the two memoranda and 
distributed them, but also hoped 


that we should make recommend- 
ations to the WFUNA and through 
the WFUNA our opinions may have 
a fuller discussion at the ECOSOC 
which will hold its 13th session in 
July this year. 

To draw more attention to this 
problem and to arouse the public 
interest in it, we have made the 
calendar reform, the topic of today’s 
symposium. I don’t think words of 
introduction are necessary for Prof. 
Tung, historian and Member of 
Academia Sinica and also for Prof. 
Kao, astronomer and Fellow of 
Academia Sinica, as both are so 
well-known to all of us. 


The Chinese & the World’s Ancient Calendars 


By Tung Tso-pin 


1, The Chinese Ancient Calendars 

Astronomy was one of the scien- 
ces that had a very early development 
in China. Observations about the 
calendar and the movements of the 
stars are found here and there in 
the Six Classics. But what we knew 
about the Ancient Calendars used to 
be limited to the Six Calendars that 
were said to be in use during the 
Western Han dynasty. The Six 
Calendars are: 

1. Huang-Ti Calendar ; (3&7) 

2. Chuan-Hsu Calendar ; (jit) 

3. “Hsia Calendar ;” (3 /f) 

4. “Yin Calendar ;” (B/S) 


5. “Chow Calendar ;” (ji) 

6. “Lu Calendar.” (#3)§) 

The complete descriptions of 
these calendars are all lost to us; 
only fragments about them can be 
discovered in the Histories, Philosop- 
hers, and Occult Sciences (Wet 
Books or Woofs, supposed to be 
commentaries on the Classics or 
Warps, the Ching). Researches 
show that the basic principles of 
these Six Calendars are exactly the 
same as those of the Sze-fen (or 
Quarter-Day) Calendar (J44}}#) of the 
Eastern Han dynasty. The Sze-fen 
or Quarter-Day Calendar is so called 
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because its basic principle is to offer 
a solution for the difference of a 
Quarter-Day between the Solar Year 
(3651 days) and. the Common Year 
(65 days’. The basic figures used by 
these calendars, according to the 
Astrologers’ Book of the Kat Yuan 
Reign (the 8th Century A.D.) (开元 
‘5’, are listed as below: 

A Year—365} days (‘called Sui- 
shih (##£) or the Solar Year) ; 

A Moon—29 and 499/940 days 
(called Suo-ts’e (#4) or the 
Synodical Month) ; 

A Chang or Chapter—19 years 
or 235 moons; 

A Fu or Cycle—4 Chang’s or 76 
years or 940 moons or 27,/59 
days; 

A Chi—20 Fu’s or 1,520 years; 

A Yuan—3 Chi’s or 60 Fu’s or 
4560 years. 

These basic figures are common 


to the Six Calendars and the Sze- 


fen Calendar, all of which were used 
at some periods of the Han dynasty. 

The Chinese Calendar was irom 
the earliest times a compromise 
between the solar and lunar calen- 
dars.. The conception of the Chang 
and Fu, i.e. of the seven intercalary 
months within’ nineteen years, orig- 
inated as an expedient to adapt the 
synodical months to a solar year. 
The cycle of 76 years or Fu covered 
enough length of time for. the 
practical purpose of compiling a 
calendar. The larger cycles of Chi 
and'.Yuan were invented by the 
astronomers of the Han dynasty for 
the theoretical reasons only. For 


the 27,759 days of a’ Fu is not 
divisible by 60, and only at the end 
oi the Chi the days return to the 
original order of the Sexagesimal 
Cycle. But as the number of years 
of a Chi is still not divisible by 60, 
the Yuan was conceived as the 
ultimate cycle of the calendar, at the 
end of which the years return to 
the original order. 

Though the Six Calendars of the 
Han dynasty all bore the names of 
some ancient emperors, ancient 
dynasty or state, they were not 
dependable as a clue to the calen- 
dars of the ancient times. Scholars 
used to agree that the Six Calendars 
were invented at some _ time 
between the Ts’in and Han dynasties. 
Tsu Ch’ung-tzu (jiHipz%), author of 
Dissertation on Calendar ‘f&§, 5th 
century A. D.), said, “The making of 
the so called ancient calendars was 
all at the time between the end of 
the Chow and the beginning of the 
Han. They did not belong to the 
ancient times.” ‘These calendars all 
had an imaginary epoch as a star- 
ting point for the practical purposes. 
This imaginary epoch was the impe- 
diment that made calculations based 
upon them about the actual ancient 
calendars impossible. We must seek 
evidences somewhere else. 

The earliest Chinese calendars 
that have been studied used to be 
those of the Han dynasty. We know 
that the basic figures of the Six 
Calendars and of the Sze-fen Calen- 
dar are the same, and. only slight 
alterations were made when Emperor 
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Wu Ti published his T’ai-Ch’u Calen- 
dar (A#J*), later known as San- 
Tung Calendar (=%$§%), which was 
only a modified form of the “Chow 
Calendar”, one of the Six Calendars. 
These we shall leave out as in- 
formations about them are easily 
available. What we are going to 
discuss today is the calendars before 
the Han dynasty. 

From the study of the Oracle 
Bone Inscriptions. we can know 
something of the calendar of the 
Yin dynasty. From the Shu Ching 
and String and Autumn Annals, 
some traces can be found of the 
calendar of the Chow dynasty. What 
we find are nothing surprising, except 
that the calendars used in the Yin 
and Chow dynasties were based 
upon the same Sze-fen or Quarter- 
day ‘igures of the Han calendars. 
Commonplace as these discoveries 
seem to be, to prove them 
has however been a quite arduous 
work. 

A. The Calendar of the Yin as 
deduced from the Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions 
The Oracles inscribed on bones 

and tortoise shells do not represent 

the whole of the Yin civilization that 
had a history of 273 years. The 
bones and shells that have been 
excavated, roughly estimated to be 
100,000 in number, are, so to speak, 
only the dregs of a civilization, the 
best parts of which have been eva- 
porated and left little trace. But it 
has taken no less than 50 years to 
make a thorough study of them 


since they were discovered, and only 
now we can say we have under- 
stood what these oracles mean. 

Thus to deduce anything of 
really historical value from these 
inscriptions has been a very difficult 
work. The Oracle Bone Inscriptions, 
like the Manuscripts from Tun- 
huang, the Wooden Slats of the Han 
dynasty, and the Cabinet Archives 
of the Ming and Ching dynasties, 
‘these together make the “four great 
discoveries” of the Chinese history 
during the past 50 years’, are all 
masses of raw material only, bulky, 
unwieldy, disconnected, and com- 
posed of incomplete fragments. We 
should not expect too much of them. 

It took me ten years to study 
the ancient calendar through the 
Oracle Bone Inscriptions. At first 
on a plastron discovered in the 
autumn of 1929 (Third excavation), 
(Yin-hsu wen-tzu chia-pien Keygacs 
Fé pl. 2122, which was dated to 
belong to the Wuting #tT (1339- 
1281 B.C.) period, I made the fol- 
lowing observations: 

1) A divination was made on 
each Kuez 2% day to precast the 
luck for the next As 名 or a 
decade of days. 

2) From the fact that there 
was a Kuei-yu 28 day in the 
twelfth moon and another kuéi-yu 
in the second moon, ! inferred that 
the thirteenth moon and the first 
moon together had only five kue 
days. I came to the conclusion that 
there were longer and shorter moons 
of thirty and twenty-nine days 
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respectively and that the Yin calen- 
dar had lunar moons instead of 
solar months. | 

3) From: ‘the’ - fact» that in 


other inscriptions the twelfth moon 


precedes the first moon, I concluded 
that this thirteenth moon was inter- 
calated to adjust the lunar to the 
solar year. 

So it is evident that the calendar 
used at the time of Wu-ting was a 
kind of Mixed Calendar. I published 
two papers on the subject, which 
elicited much discussions from other 
experts. Then ten years later I 
completed’ a more comprehensive 
work Yin-li fu or “Studies on the 
Calendar of the Yin Dynasty”. (BU/&% 
at) T wrote that longer work when 
I had found more evidences as to 
the eclipses, the new moon, and the 
intercalation to support my aregu- 
ment. I was also guided by the faith 
that, with the aid of the astrono- 
mical knowledge of today, it is pos- 


sible. to find out certain fixed 


astronomical phenomena even of 


3,000 or 5,000 years ago, as corner- 


stones to rebuild for us the calendars 
oi the ancient times. . Find outa 


solar or lunar eclipse and you will 


ascertain the new or full moon. 
Find out a winter solstice and the 
whole solar year is- within. your 
grasp. We may also be sure of the 
accuracy of the ancient 
calendar, for ours was a calendar 
based entirely upon the actual as- 
tronomical phenomena. We had the 
tradition of measuring the length of 
the shadow of an instrument called 


Chinese 


the tu kwet (4:34) to fix the time 
of the winter solstice. Our observa- 
tions of the solar or. lunar eclipses 
were of a very early date, and. the 
new and full moon were adjusted 
accordingly. If these suppositions 
are true, then our researches of the 
ancient calendars are on a firm 
ground. 

Today I can only cite a few 
important evidences about the Yin 
calendar and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. My purpose is only to 
show that the Yin calendar is also 
based upon the Sze-fen figures. The 
most: important feature of the Sze- 
fen figures is the Chang or seven 
intercalary months in nineteen years 
(The Metonic cycle) and the Fu 
cycle of 76 years (The period of 
Calippus’. Only a study of longer 
periods of history can we see the 
practice of the Fu cycle. .At first 
let me introduce a fragment of 
carapace, the inscriptions on. which 
are Closely related with the figure 
of the Solar Year. ; 

.- “The text: (im Chinese) —1" ns 让 
在 口 o 行 革 ， 五 百 四 旬 七 目 ， 至 ? > TH , 
从。 FETS 

This piece is No. 130.16 of the 
thirteenth excavation, (Spring 1936). 
The later half of the oracle is about 
the divination that happened some- 
time in the past. “4j2& means 
“farming”; “22” is summer solstice, 
“he” is “done”. Under Wen-wu-ting 
文武 丁 (1222-1210 B.C.', the day of 
divination was not counted in the 
record. So “五 百 四 名 七 日 ”547 days) 
means actually 548 days. Then the 


story of the oracle seems to be: a 
piece of farm was to be taken over 
048 days aiter the winter solstice of 
a certain year. The day came: it 


was a ting-hai ()%) day, also sum- 


mer solstice, and then it was “done’”’, 
i.e. taken over. 


(&) 
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ter solstice and summer _ solstice 
mark the sowing and harvest of 
wheat. Two such wheat seasons 
would take one and a half year. 
During the reign of Wen-wu-ting, the 
dates can be identified as: 


~ Winter solstice—ken-chen day, 


eleventh day of first moon, the style 


The yin calendar has the month 
ch’ou (4) as the first moon. ‘Winter 
solstice falls in the twelfth moon, so 
summer solstice should be exactly 
in the-“‘sixth moon’, as in the text. 
(“fEXA’). Two facts can be seen 
from this inscription: Firstly, Win- 


(ak) 
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of Yin, the twelfth year of the reign 
of Wen-wu-ting (B.C. 1211) (Julian 
period day, No. 1,279,107). 

Summer solstice—ting-hai day; 
twenty-sixth day of sixth moon, 
the style of Yin, the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Wen-wu-ting. (Julian 
period day, No. 1,279,634. 


2 


These dates cover exactly one 
and a half year. Secondly, that one 
and a half year falls in with the 
Sze-fen figures. If the solar year is 
put at 365.25 days, then a half year 
is 182.625 days. The sum of the 
two figures is 547.875 or approxim- 
ately 548 days. It is not a mere 
coincidence that the figure in the 
oracle inscription and the sum by 
calculation should thus agree. 

As to the deduction of the new 
moon and the intercalation of a 
longer period, I should like to give 
the following proofs: 

J. Lunar eclipse on the fen- 
shen day during the reign of Wu- 
ting and the existence of the 
thirteenth moon —Here is a piece of 
shoulder-bone of an ox, inscribed on 
both sides, now among the collec- 
tions of the British Museum. It is 
No. 1595 in The Couling-Chalfant 
Collection of Inscribed Oracle Bone 


(fs Hy — Fae AB b Be The Commercial . 


Press, Shanghai, 1935). 

The plate here is about half the 
size of the original, being an imita- 
tion of the facsimile made by Dr. 
Frank Herring Chalfant (1865-1914). 
The same inscription is found on p. 
185 of T’teh-Yun Tsang Kuei repr- 
inted 1931) (#k2=i¢%) and on the 
bone No. 594 of Mr. L. C. Hopkins’ 
collection. For full details, see Yzn- 
li p’u, Hsta-pien, sections on the 
lunar eclipse. 

BF; 

Nov. 24 A.M. 1: 38min. 


Bees 
2: 40min. 


The precise calculations were done 
by Dr. Homer H. Dubs in 1946. All 


What chiefly attracts our atten- 
tion is the record on the reverse 
side of the lunar eclipse on a ken- 
shen day. Ken-shen was the eighth 
day since kuel-ch’ou, on which day 
a divination-for-decade (个 旬 ) was 
held and recorded on the obverse 
side. Three other divinations were 
recorded on the obverse side, namely 
on kuei-hai, kuei-yu, and kuei-wei, 
and following kuei-wei a thirteenth 
moon is mentioned. Let us suppose 
that the kuei’s before kuei-wei 
belong to the twelith moon. Then 
ken-shen must be the fifteenth day 
full moon) of the twelfth moon. 
Kuei-ch’ou is accordingly the eighth 
day of the twelith moon, and the 
first day of that moon is a ping-wu 
day. If the twelfth was a short 
moon ‘of twenty-nine days’, then 
the first day of the thirteenth moon 
must be an ?-hat day, and kuei-wez 
must fall on the ninth, and the first 
day of the next year possibly an 7- 
ssu day. (All this can easily be seen 
in the order of the Sexagesimal 
Cycle.) 

But how can we identify the 
eclipse? After much researches, I 
have come to know that the eclipse 
occurred on November 24, ‘Julian 
calendar) 1311 B,C. (Julian period 
day No. 1,242,908), It was a total 
eclipse which could be seen at 
Anyang, Honan at the following 
hours: 

MAX. - | a Eee 

3: 39min. 4:18min. _5: 20min. 
through the 273 years of the Yin 
history, only one lunar eclipse could 


~ 
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be seen at Anyang that should fall 
in the twelfth moon of the Yin 
calendar and that day should be a 
Ken-shen. From that, a chronology 
of the Wu-ting reign could be ar- 
ranged. The eclipse was in the 29th 
year under that ruler. 

Some more remarks I should 
add here. With us the day begins 
with the midnight, but in the Yin 
dynasty, it was the morning that 
was the beginning of a day. ‘So 
though November 24, 1311 B.C. was 
a hsin-yu in our Sexagesimal Cycle, 
yet the small hours after midnight 
but before daybreak still belonged 
to the previous day that was ken- 
shen (Julian period day No. 1,242,907). 
Hsin-yu (no. 1,242,908) would not 
begin until after daybreak. 

When the lunar eclipse on fen- 
shen is firmly established in our 
chronology, two more important 
conclusions can be derived from the 
same evidence: 

(a) Intercalation—The “thir- 
teenth moon” was the intercalary 
month during the Wu-ting reign. 
Supported by other evidences, we 
Can prove that in that period the 
intercalary month was put at the 
end of the year. 

(b) The Ch’ou month was the 
first moon in the calendar—The 
winter solstice of that year fell on 
hsin-ch’ou, twenty-seventh of the 
thirteenth moon (Jan. 3, 1310 B.C. 
Julian Calendar; December 22, 1311 
B.C. Gregorian Calendar; No. 
1,242,948.) The first day of the next 
year was an i-ssu, while the two 


other “solar terms” after the winter 
solstice, Hsiao-Han (Moderate Coid) 
and Ta-Han (severe Cold) would be 
on the twelfth (ping-chen) & the 
twenty-seventh (hsin-wei) of the 
first moon respectively. Hsiao-Han 
and Ta-Han both belong to the ch’ou 
month, or the second month of a 
solar year with the month containing 
winter solstice as the first, called 
the ts month. So it can be proved 
that the ch’ou month was the first 
moon in the Yin calendar. 

2. The days of the first two 
months of a year of the Tsu-chia (ji 
HA) period—The scribes of the Yin 
dynasty were in the habit of 
practising their handwriting and 
inscribings. They would copy a 
passage and inscribe them for no 
other purpose than as an exercise. 
Many of such exercise-writings have 
been found on the Oracle Bones. 
Here is a list of days of the second 


“year under the reign of Tsu-chia, 


copied on a slat, perhaps only for 
practice. 

The text (in Chinese): 

ble ARB. FAS-CLILPS aT SD 
Soe BYE AEARE FAR KAN 
FT KROSS BEE CA) 四 
Ha PRA TK CF RE AE 卯 王 he 
wo 

=A; 2A PF ZAAMT Be 
Re KEEFE RAIA BA At 
TAC ABE Be FE KEP SILA RC, 
SUART BkAP OAS AA PE eR) 
(Some strokes and two characters 
xz and & are left out in the 
original.) 

It is not a common. occurrence 
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that the first day of the first moon 
is a chia-tsu and that of the second 
moon a chia-wu. The first and the 
second moons of that year happened 
to be two consecutive months of 
thirty days each, so that the sixty 
days of the two moons read just 
liké~ a table of the Sexagesimal 
Cycle. “That was perhaps why -these 
days were copied—as a substitute 
Ot ae ‘table. 

~ Let us study the first moon. “} 
—jE” means it was the first moon 
as well as the “prime” moon. That 
moon, according to the modern 
researches, was also a ch’ou come. 
with Hsiao-Han on the twelfth ‘ 
hai) and Ta-Han on the ei iae 
seventh (ken-yin) and the new moon 
on chia-tsu. We can attribute many 
reforms to the ruler Tsu-chia -(1273- 
1241°B. C.).- Among them were: (a) 
The addition of the intercalary 


month, instead of at the end of the , 


year, immediately atter any moon 
when the - difference between the 
solar year and the lIlunar year 
amounts to a substantial: number of 
days. (Pi "Fhe appelation of the 
“prime” moon (在 正月 ) instead of the 
first ‘moon, - Here it was at the 
beginning of the reform,-so both the 
“first” and the “prime” are used. 
But why “Hi &#&” (“said-to eat 
wheat”)? According to Yueh Ling 
(4%) in the book of Z2 Chi (和 礼 记 ) 
the emperor has special food for 
different seasons. For the three 
spring months, the emperor was to 
eat “wheat and mutton”; the three 
summer months, “bean and chicken” ; 


the three autumn. months, ‘millet: 
and dog”; the three winter months, 
“corn and pork”. ‘But that was ac- 
cording to the Hsia system, with the 
yin month as the first spring month. 
The first moon in the Yin calendar. 
was ch’ou month, that is to say, it 
should be the last of the winter 
months. . The emperor should be 
said to eat “corn” instead of “wheat”. 
This piece of writing shows then that 
the first moon was regarded. as 
spring in the Yin calendar. The 
same thing happened in the Chow 
dynasty. The first moon in. the 
Chow calendar was a ¢su month 
that should be mid-winter in the 
Hsia system. Eut The Spring and 
Autumn Annals call it ier all 
the same. . 

- So much for the calendar reform 
at the time of Tsu-chia and how it 
began with two consecutive months 
of 30 days each and how the first 
day of the reformed calendar was 
chia-tsu. 

3. - The ie acter and 
the new moon during the reign of 
Ti-hsin (1174-1111 B.C.) (#f=4)—we 
have: collected plenty of . material 
about ‘Ti-hsin’s campaigns against 
the tribe of Jen-fang (A). Eight 
tortoise plastrons and twenty-five ox 
shoulder bones have -been restored. 
Though- it is still far trom - being 
complete, the evidence gathered from 
the divinations about the decade, 
the evening, the journey, the sacrifice, 
and the chase has revertheless 
already formed a corcrete organiza- 
tion. ‘The dates can all be identified 


and “somethirig like -'a’ day-to-day 
record can: be made~ of ~Ti-hsin’s 
campaigns from the ninth moon of 
the:tenth year of his reign to the 
seventh moon of the eleventh year， 
a period of twelve months including 


| CHRONOLOGY _ 
The tenth year of Ti-hsin 
(The year Ping-shen, 1165 B.C.) 


The ninth moon—“large”’ (of 30 days) 
The first day (The new moon)—cht-ssu 


-The 26th day-—-chza-wu 


the intercalary ‘month. - Here I will 
only..poiat out the inseriptions that 
will throw light upon the new moon 
and intercalation : 

(For. details, please read Yin- ii Pu. 


“INSCRIPTIONS (in Chinese) 


Hsp AE ADH HEIL HEE 


The intercalary ninth moon— ‘small” ( (of 29 days) 


_ The frst day—cht-hat 
The tenth moon—“large” 
The first day—wu-chen 
The twenty-seventh day—chza-wu 
The eleventh moon—“large”’ 
The first day—wu-hsi 
The sixth day—kuei-mao 
The sixteenth day—kuei-ch’ou 
The 26th day —kuei-haz. 
The twelfth moon—‘“small” 
The first day—wu-chen . 
The sixth day—kuei yu 
The 16th day—uei-wei 
‘The 26th day—kuei-ssu 
The 27th day—chia-wu 
The eleventh year oi Ti-hsin 
(The year ting-yu, 1164 B.C.) 
The prime moon-—“large” 
The first day—ting-yie 
The seventh day—kue!-mao 
The above are inscriptions on 
seven bones, mostly about Ti-hsin’s 
campaigns against Jen-fang. The 
days, the months, the years are all 
there. They are moreover supported 
by the inscriptions on the other 
pieces. From such full evidence, we 


intercalated ; 


甲 年 … 在 十 月 … 王 征 ( 人 方 )… 惧 干 记 


SSH ELA RL EMEA H 
BET HEPA Lh  EGEA HG 


BES fe EMEA 


eA » EAEA TH 
(BOAR ELA LL» EMEA 
JE FEA SS > HEEGEA TD 
4p EP AC) » HEP IE » Zo 


Fie Gee ee Js 

ZS —FEIEA » ARIE AT 

find out: (a) how a month was 

(b) the complete chro- 
nology of Ti-hsin’s reign. 

4, The lunar eclipse in the 35th 
year of Chow-wen-wang (周文 王 ) 一 
This is an evidence hitherto little 
noticed. The Hstao-hat-chieh,(/\ pi 


roe | | sare 


解 ) in I-chow-shu (34/4) thus re- 
corded: “In the 35th year and the 
prime moon and on the day of fing: 
tsu, a sacrifice was held, for the 
eclipse happened not on the right 
day.” 

The lunar eclipse should happen 
on the fifteenth day of a lunar 
moon, But that time, the moon was 
eclipsed on the night of the sixteenth 
(¢-hai). So Chow-wen-wang was 
alarmed and a sacrifice was held. 

From the old version of .Chu- 
shu-chi-nien (y2es04F), we know 
that Chow-wu-wang, son of Chow- 
wen-wang, overthrew the Yin dyn- 
asty in the year ken-yin (1111 B.C.). 
Chow-wen-wang died in 1122 B.C., 
aiter having ruled over his princip- 
ality for 50 years. As Chow-wen- 
wang was still a vassal under the 
Yin, the 35th year of his “reign” 
was actually the 38th year oi his 
overlord’s reign (Ti-hsin). In that 
year (1137 B.C.) and on that night, 
there was a total lunar eclipfse. The 
whole purpose of Hsiao-kai-chieh 
was Wen-wang’s warning to his son 
Wu-wang because of this unusual 
phenomenon. According to “Canon 
der Finsternisse” by Th. R. Von 
Oppolzer, that eclopse happened on 
January 29th (Julian Calendar) 1137 
B. C. (Julian period day No. 1,3€6,102). 
Total eclipse could be seen at 15:19 
m Greenwich time. Chow-wen- wang 
was then at Feng, Shensi; we must 
add 7:15m to the Greenwich time 
to obtain the Feng time. The cor- 
rect time is then as the following: 

Year: 


38th of the reign of Ti- 


hsin or 35th of the reign of 
Chow-wen-wang ; 

Month and day: On 7-hai, the 

16th of the prime moon; 

Hour: 22:34m Feng time. 

It was about half past ten at 
the capital of Chow. This eclipse 
is a fixed astronomical phenomenon, 
from which we can derive: 

(a) How the chronologies of the 
two dynasties (Yin and Chow) can 
be connected ; 

(b) That the people of Chow, as 
the people of a vassal state, were 
using the Yin system of counting 
the months. The prime moon of 
that year was a ch’ou month instead 
of a ts# month, as we know of the 
Chow calendar’, with Hsiao Han on 
the fifth day (chia-tsu) and Ta Han 
on the twentieth ‘cht-mao). 

From the above discussions, we 
have found four fixed dates (1. 1311 
B: C.; 2. 1272 B.C. SEO ae 
B.C.:. 4. 1137 B.C.) ieee 
history of the Yin history, and these 
dates will be used as cornerstones 
to erect the complex structure of a 
day-to-day chronology of these 273 
years. The following table will show 
that the calendar used in the Yin 
dynasty correspond entirely with the 
Sze-fen calendar we have already 
discussed. 
B. The Calendar of Chow as 

Deduced from the Shu Ching 

and the Spring and Autumn 

Annals 

The beginning of the Chow — 
dynasty, up to the time of “Kung 
Ho’, was an obscure period. Little 
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. ~ | Intercalary 
oe whet “Month 
BC | Reibn Sexagesimal 

| 一 Cycle 18th moon 
1314 | 26th Wu-ting Ting-mao 
1318 | 27th Wu-ting | Wu-chen 
13i2 | 28th Wu-ting Chi-ssu | 
1311 |29th Wu-ting(1)} Ken-wu 13th moon 
1310 | 30th Wu-ting | Usin-wei 
Covering 145 
: : inclu- 
1272 \2nd Tsu-chia‘2)} Chi-yu Stag t53% 
intercalary 
1166 | 9th Ti-hsin I-wei months 
1165 |10th Ti-hsin (3)|Ping-shen | 9th moon 
1164 |llth Ti-hsin (3)} Ting yu 
1163 | 12th Ti-hsin Wu-hai 
1162 | 138th Ti-hsin Chi-hai 6th moon 
1161 | 14th Ti-hsin Ken-tsu 
1188 | 37th Ti-hsin Kuei-hai 


1137 |38th Ti-hsin (4)| Chia-tsu 


Ist of Ist moon 


=No. 1,241,859] 
derivable from; 
the following} 
figure) 
Lunar Eclipse: oth 
15th of 12th ern ie a 
moon 921 | 
| This period of 
| 152 years co- 
| vers 1880 
jist of Prime} months (998, 
moon=No. 1,256,} “small”; 882, 
831 “large”; ~ 56; 
| intercalary) 
| or 55518 days 
| Exactly two 
| Fu’s or eight 
| Chang’s. 
Ist of Prime; 
moon= No. 1,296,} 
284 | 


Last day of the} 
year=No. 1,297,| 
376 ~=—- (derivable! 
from the for-| 
egoing figure) 


Lunar Eclipse:/30th of Prime 
16th of Primeimoon=No. 1,306, 
moon 176 


5) in Han Shu 


(FEF), I shall quote the dates from 


known about the chronology of the Lu-li-chih (4: 
the kings, and historical evidence of 
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these five chapters that will probably 


throw light upon our studies: 


What we can 
base our studies of calendar upon 


any sort is wanting. 


From Wu Cheng 


the Shu 


mm 


these five chapters i 
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The next day was a kuei- 


ible. 


Visi 


Pi Min (#47), as mentioned by 


\ 
ly 


本 


ssu.” Jen-chen was the second or 
third of the first moon. 

“Five days after. the new moon 
in the second moon was a chia-tsu”. 
Chia-tsu was the sixth of the second 
moon. 

“Six days after the day-after- 
full-moon in the fourth moon wasa 
ken-hsi.” “Ken-hsit was the twenty- 
second of the fourth moon. 

The above dates were in the 
year when Wu-wang waged his war 
against the overlord of Yin. From 
Chu-shu-chi-nien we know that the 
year was ken-yin, or 1111 B.C. 

From Shao Kao: 

“Six days after the full-moon in 
the second moon was an ?-wei.” 
I-wei was the twenty-first of the 
second moon. 

“The visible new moon in the 
third moon was on ping-wu.” Ping- 
wu was the third day of third moon. 

From: Loh Kao: 

“On the day of Wu-chen, the 
king made a sacrifice for the end 
of the year. — It was in the twelfth 
moon. Duke of Chow, the Regent, 
had given peace to the Earth for 


wang nor Wu-wang, ruled more 
than seven years after they had 
received gifts from the Heaven. The 
modest ai would not extend his 
regency.” 

These two chapters are about 
the Restoration of Cheng-wang, after ; 
seven years of Regency under Duke 
of Chow. It happened: in 1098 全 

From Ku Min: | 

“On the day of visible- mnew-moon; . 
the aa was pie “Then on 
chia-tsu-: +e 

We es was the sixteenth of 
the fourth moon, in the thirty-seventh 
year of the reign of Cheng-wang, 
1068 B.C. aed 

pak es Pi Min: 

“In the twelfth year, the Helle 
new-moon was on the day ken-wu 
in the sixth moon.” Keng-wu was 
the third of the sixth moon. It was 
the twelfth year of the reign of 
Kang-wang, or 1056 B.C. 

We can make out a chronology 
of the early Chow dynasty based 
upon the above dates. Such a chro- 
nology, reviewed in the light of 
Sze-fen figures, will reveal the nature 


seven years. But neither Wen- of the Chow calendar. 
YEAR KEY DATE JULIAN PERIOD DAY 
1111 B.C, 11th Wu- 1st day of Ist moon 1,315,627 
wang ‘ken-yin) or (ken-shen) 
64th Ti-hsin of Yin 3rd day of 2nd moon* 1,315,659 
_ (jJen-chen) 
(*frst moon in the Yin 
calendar) 
2nd day of 3rd moon* 1,315,691 


(chia-tsu) 


(*second moon in the Yin 


calendar) 


<= 14 


22nd day of 4th moon ols, far 
(ken-hsi) 
1098 B.C., 7th Cheng- 21st day of 2nd moon 1,320,402 
wang (kuei-mao) (i-wel) 
3rd day of 3rd moon 1,320,413 
(ping-wu) 
last day of 12th moon 320,735 
| (wu-chen) 
1068 B.C., 37th Cheng- 16th day of 4th moon TOOL ALT 
wang (kuei-yu) (chia-tsu) 
1056 B.C., 12 th Kang- 3rd day of 6th moon 1,335,857 
wang (i-yu) (ken-wu) 
30th day of 6th moon 1.335,884 
. (ting-yu) 
1055 B.C., 13th Kang- 30th day of 12 th moon 1,336,445 


wang (ping-hsi) 

The above list is an outline of 
the chronology of the first fifty-seven 
years of the Chow dynasty. Thirty- 
two days earlier than the day jen- 
chen (the third day of the first 
moon in the Yin calendar, but of 
the second moon in the Chow 
calendar) should be the first day of 
the year when the Chow calendar 
began. Again, according to Pi-Min, 
twenty-seven days Jater than the 
day ken-wu should be the thirtieth 
day of the sixth-moon. Add 561 
days more (one year and a half, 
including an intercalary month, so 
altogether 19 months’, and we come 
to the end of the year 1(55 BC. 
These fifty-seven years comprise 
20,819 days. But the Sze-fen figures 
show us that in three Chang’s, there 
should be 57 years or 705 months 
or 20,81925 days. The 0.25 day 
should be counted in the next year. 
The coincidence is not accidental. 
The Sze-fen figures were also the 


(wu-wu) 

guiding principle of the Chow 
calendar. When Liu Hsin (2Jz%) of 
the Han dynasty made the San T’ung 
Calendar and I Hsing (一 行 ,a monk 
of the T'ang dynasty) made the Ta 
Yen Calendar, they both showed how 
the above chronology corresponded 
with their methods, but they did not 
notice that these dates in the Shu- 
Ching were also in keeping with the 
Sze-fen figures, 

We have seen how the Sze-fen 
figures can be applied to the early 
Chow dynasty Now let us study the 
calendar of the period known as the 
“Spring and Autumn”, The Spring 
and Autumn, as a historical record 
year by year, should be a dependable 
source book for our studies on the 
calendar. But historians of the past 
were apt to confuse the Aznals 
themselves with one of their com- 
mentaries (7So Chuan) so that an 
impression of great disorder were 
left to the readers: there could be 


a 


a difference of 60 days between a 
solar eclipse and the new moon; 
sometimes no intercalation for many 
years, and sometimes two intercala- 
tions in one year. The simplest 
method for us is to pick out two 
solar eclipses recorded in the Annals 
and fix them in our chronology. 

The first eclipse fell on hsin-mao, 
the first day of the sixth moon, in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Marquis of Lu-wen-kung, The same 
eclipse is found in Von Oppolzer’s’ 
Canon der Finsternisse: total solar 
eclipse, April 28th, 612 B.C., to be 
seen at Chu-foo, Shangtung (The 
State of Lu) at 45.5 minutes past 
seventh hour. 

The second eclipse fell on chéa- 
chen, the first day of the fourth 
moon in the summer of the seventh 

YEAR 
(8) O12 BIG Ta ths se 
wen-kung (chi-yu) 
(bb): 611 B. GC: 16th Lu- 
wen-kung (ken-hsi) 
(c) $36 BG. 6th la 
chao-kung (i-chou) 
(d)° 535 B.C. 7 th.Lu- 


(1-hai) 


KEY DATE 
Solar eclipse on hsin-mao, 
Ist of 6th moon 
Ist of Ist moon (ting-yu) 


last day of 12th moon 


Solar eclipse on chia chen 


year ot Marquis of Lu-chao-kung. 
The same eclipse is found in Von 
Oppolzer’s Canon: total solar eclipse, 
March 18 th, 535 B.C., to be seen 
at Chu-foo, Shangtung at 40.4 minu- 
tes past thirteenth hour. 

There should be an intercalary 
month between the sixth moon and 
twelfth moon in fifteenth year of 
Lu-wen-kung. So eight months or 
356 days after that day hsin-mao, 
comes the first day of the first moon 
(Chow calendar) of the 16th year 
of Lu-wen-kung. In the case of the 
second eclipse, three months or 89 
days before that day was the last 
day of the twelfth moon of the sixth 
year of Lu-chao-kung. The outline 
of the chronology can be arranged 
thus: 


JULIAN PERIOD 
1,498,008 


1,498,244 
1,526,002 


1,526,091 


chao-kung ‘ping-yin) Ist of 4th moon 


Note between the two dates (b) 
and ‘c', there is exactly a distance 
of 27,759 days —the number of days 
of a Fu in the Sze-fen system, of 76 
years or 940 months. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES: 
Two questions may arise: 1. The 
solar year in the Sze-fen system is 
supposed to contain 365} days, slight- 
ly longer than what we know today. 
Could it be used for a long period 


(from the Yin dynasty to the Han) 
without its error detected? 2. Do 
we have sufficient proof for the 
supposed different systems of placing 
the first moon in the calendar ? 

1. First about the figures. We 
have said that the larger cycles of 
Chi and Yuan were never used. 
Only the cycle Fu of 76 years was 
in actual use and the correctness of 
the calendar in that comparatively 
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short period could be easily adjusted, 
Our principle has always been to 
observe the astronomical phenomena 
and to adjust the calendar accord- 
ingly. Winter solstice was deter: 
mined by the measurement of the 
shadow of the instrument called tu 
kuet rather than by any pre- 
conceived ideas. The coincidence 
of the new or full moon with the 
eclipses was warily watched. So there 
was little danger for the Sze-fen 
system to go wrong. The difference 
between two figures is as follows: 
Solar year : (In the Sze-fen system) 

365.25 days; 

(Latest calculation) 

365.24219879 days. 

The excess of 3654 days above a 
true solar year would amount to a 
day in about 128 years. 

Synodical month: ‘In the Sze-fen 
system) 29.53085 
106 days; 
(Latest calcula- 
tion) 29.530588 
days. 

The excess would amount to a 
day in about 307 years. 

The oft-repeated saying of the 
Han astronomers about the “revision 
of the calendar in three hundred 
years” was the justified opinion of 
the experts that had seen the Sze-fen 
calendar being used for more than 
three hundred years. After a period 
of 76 years (or a Fu), the inaccuracy 
caused by the erroneous figure for 
the synodical month would not be 
more than a quarter of a day; 


even after 152 years, the diff- 
erence would be only half a day, 
therefore scarcely perceptible. 
Within the short history of the Yin 
dynasty, (273 years), the calendar 
were reformed for three times, It 
was perhaps the discrepancy between 
the Sze-fen figures and the correct 
figures that made the reforms nece- 
ssary. 

The chronology of the Yin and 
Chow dynasties that I have just shown 
you, is largely based upon the astr- 
onomical phenomena and therefore 
free from the discrepancies caused 
by the erroneous figures of the Sze- 
fen system. As to the actual date 
of winter solstice, we can refer to 
the Gregorian calendar. The system 
of intercalation can also be found, 
So our chronOlogy corresponds with 
the historical fact. And we can also 
realize why the Sze-fen system could 
be used for a long time without 
serious errors. 

2. About the “prime” month. 
The earliest record of the San Cheng 
(三 正 ) or “three primes” is in the 
chapter Kan Shih 1%) in the Shu 
Ching: “ Yu Hu-sze blasphemed the 
Five Elements and spurned the Three 
Primes.” The commentators Fu-shen 
( 伏 生 ) and Ma Yung ( 马 融 ) of the 
Han dynasty agreed that the Three 
Primes meant the three different 
systems of placing the prime month 
(the first month) in a month of fsz, 
of ch’ou or of yin. Another comm- 
entator, Cheng Hsuan (@8%), said the 
San Cheng meant the right path for 
the Heaven, the Earth, and the Man, 


And the Occult sciences (Wei books) 
often said that the Chow dynasty, 
being in the line of the Heaven, had 
the month tw as the prime month; 
the Shang (Yin), being in the line of 
the Earth, had the month ch’ou; 
and the Hsia dynasty, being in the 
line of the Man, had the month yin. 
These two interpretations really 
mean the same thing, Ts’in Hui-tien 
(4895H1, of the Ching dynasty) in 
interpreting a passage in Shun Tien 
(eet. a chapter of the Shu Ching) 
said, “The ‘prime’ must be establis- 
hed and then the seasons can be in 
harmony. If ¢sw is made the prime, 
then the months ¢tsu, chou, and yin, 
are the spring; if chou is the prime, 
the months chou, yin, mao are the 
spring ; if yim is the prime, the months 
yin, mao, chen are the spring. The 
months can also be put into order. 
The month ftsu, chou, or yin can be 
made the first month of the year 
according as any one of the three 
systems of Cheng is adopted.” 

So the theory of San Cheng has 
a very early origin. As plenty of 
of evidence can be gathered from 
the ancient books to support it, few 
scholars entertained any doubt as to 
its veracity. But the recent thirty 
years has seen the rise of a sceptical 
school of historians who, as repres- 
ented by Mr. Ku Chieh- tive ‘Rate 
A)’, Mr. Tung Shu-nieh (722%) and 
Mr. Liu Chao-yang (2 rane, dis- 
believe the theory of San Cheng and 


say it was an invention later than 


the Tsin and Han dunasties by the 
people who would invent some 


ancient institutions as a support of 
thei” own theories of political or 
social. reform. The Japanese 
scholar Mr. S. Sinzyo (新 城 新 懂 ) has 
also published an essay on the 
“Falsity of the Theory of San 
Cheng.’ It seems this theory has 
met with little favour with the 
modern scholars. 

But I hardly think that the San 
Cheng theory is easily refutable. 
Hsia’s yim prime is seen in Tso 
Chuan. The Oracle Bone Inscriptions 
have shown very clearly that the 
month said to be the first or the 
“prime” must contain the Solar 
Terms “ Hsiao Han” and “Ta-Han”, 
typical of the ch’ou month. Even 
the “prime” month in JLchow- 
shu, when dealing with the eclipse 
that happened before the overthrow 
of the Yin dynasty, was a ch’ou 
month. As to the “tsz” prime of 
the Chow calendar, we have seen 
that in the chapter Wu Cheng of 
the Shu Ching, the first and second 
moons were those of the Yin calendar 
because then Yin was still the ruling 
state, but the fourth moon in the 
same chapter was numbered accor-' 
ding to the Chow calendar. From 
the table of chronology of the early 
Chow dynasty, and also of the 
“Spring and Autumn”’ period, we can 
not finda “ prime ’ month that does 
not contain the winter solstice,’ 
typical of a ¢su month. Unless all 
these evidences can be refuted, I: 
don't know how the sceptics - can 
hold their ground. 

2. The World’s Ancient Calendare: 
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Only a brief introduction is here 
intended. 

The world’s calendar can be 
classified into three types: first is 
the Solar Calendar with the one 
revolution round the Sun by the 
Earth as a year ; second is the Lunar 
Calendar with the Moon’s one con- 
juuction with the Sun as a month; 
third is the Lunisolar Calendar, with 
twelve lunar months as a year, but 
adjusted with intercalations so as to 
agree with the solar year. The 
Chinese have invented a Lunisolar 
calendar, and then, since the Revo- 
Jution, adopted the Gregorian calen- 
dar which is Solar. At present, only 
the Mohammedan is a Lunar calen- 
dar. In the ancient times, no Lunar 
calendar but only the Solar and the 
Lunisolar were in use. 

The earliest solar calendar, that 
also had the longest history of prac- 
tice, was the Egyptian. The Egyp- 
tians first studied the heliacal rising 
oi the dog:star, Sirius, which returned 
at a mean interval of about 365.25 
days. The Egyptians neglected the 
decimal and had a calendar year of 
365 days. The year was divided 
into twelve months, each of thirty 
days in length. The remainder of 
five days was put at the end of the 
year as the annual festival. ‘Lhe di- 
vision of seasons was based upon the 
practical necessity of a rural society 
rather than upon the astronomical 
phenomena. They had three seasons: 
The Inundation (of the Nile) Season, 
the Seeding Season, and the Harvest 
Season. One special feature of the 


Egyptian calendar was their fixing 
of the year at the length of 365 days 
and their use of no intercalation. 
By losing a quarter of a day every 
year, 1461 Egyptian years are equal 
to 1460 Julian years of 365; days 
each. According to the researches, 
the dog-star, Sirius, and the sun rose 
exactly together over the eastern 
horizon on July 19th, 140 A.D. Such 
a phenomenon occurred only once 
in 1461 Egyptian calendar. years. 
This period is called a Sothic cycle. 
Three Sothic cycles before that date 
is 4241 B.C. which is recognized as 
the epoch of the Egyptian calendar, 
though the actual historical era of 
Egypt began at about 1200 B.C. 
The Egyptian solar calendar 
must have greatly influenced the 
ancient Babylonian calendar through 
the possible communications between 
the two civilizations, for the two 
calendars look so much alike. The 
Babylonians had also twelve months 
of thirty days in length each. The 
remainder of five days was made 
into a full month which was put at 
the end of every sixth year. Each 
month was divided into six periods 
of five days each. ‘There was no 
division of seasons, no epoch. The 
ancient Babylonians, unlike the Egy- 
ptians, did not enjoy a uniform 
calendar. It was perhaps because 
their empire was not so well unified 
that their calendar also suffered from 
disunity and constant alterations. 
One of the earliest solar calen- 
dars, and a very remarkable. one, 
was that used by the Mayans in the 


southern part of Mexico. Their 
written history could be traced back 
to about 200 B.C. though the epoch 
of thei calendar might be as early 
as 3,000 B.C. The Mayans had a 
year of eighteen months, each of 
twenty days, with five extra days 
to make up the 365. But they knew 
how to deal with the decimal fra- 
ctions of a solar year. They inter- 
calated an additional twenty-five 
days after every 104 years) Thus 
the length of a solar year, according 
to ther calculation, was 36524038462 
days—the error would be one day in 
about five hundred years. 

As to the lunisolar calendar, a 
notable example is the Babylonian 
calendar in the Chaldean Age. The 
Jewish calendar is said to be des- 
cended from the later Babylonian. 
The Babylonian year began in the 
spring and had twelve lunar months. 
The first day oi a Jumar month was 
a day when the new moon became 
visible. But the trouble with the 
Babylonians was the intercalation. 
The distance between two intercalary 
months was very nregular, varying 
from six months to six years. Be- 
tween the years 529 B.C. to 544 BC., 
the Babylonians adopted a system 
of “three intercalations within eight 
years 一 Le 9 months within eight 
years. The Chinese system of “seven 
intercalations within nineteen years” 
or the Metonic Cycle) was never 
used in Babylonia until after 383 B.C. 
But ail along, the beginning of a 
lunar month was erroncously put on 
a day when the moon was visible, 


instead of on the day when the 
moon w2s im conjunction with the 
sun and therefore invisible. 

The ancient Greek calendar was 
also 2 type of Iluni-solar calendar, 
but like the Babylonians, the Greeks 
also suffered much from the calendar 
confusion. In 422 B.C. Aristophanes 
poked fun, in his comedy The Cloud, 
at the discrepancy between the astro- 
nomical phenomena and the calendar 
which was supposed to represent 
them. 

The famous Julian calendar of 
the Romans was introduced in 63 B.C. 
by Julius Caesar. With 36525 days 
as the length of a solar year, the 
year was made to consist of 365 days, 
each fourth year (eap year) having 
used until 1582 A.D. 

The Lumar calendar has a year 
of twelve lunar months or 354 days. 
The Mohammedans of today are 
still usmg a lunar calendar. — 

India has been a scene of wild 
disunity of calendars. According to 
India Year Book of 1928, eight dif- 
ferent systems of calendar were in 
use in India in that year. Some of 
them were solar, some lunar, and 
some others lunisolar. Only one of 
them had the beginning of its era 
from 75 B.C., the rest were all ori- 
ginated after the Christian era. It 
was said that 2 solar calendar, some- 
what like that of the ancient Baby- 
lonia, with a year of twelve mcnths, 
of 30 days each, and with an inter- 
calary month every five years, was 
used at the time of Vedas. : 


3. Comparison Between the Chinese 
and Foreign Ancient Calenarsd 
‘The luni-solar calendar of Baby- 
lonia knew nothing of the correct 
intercalation system, which the 
Chinese called the Chang, until 383 
B.C. and after many blunders. The 
Egyptian vague year remained not 


corrected until 63 B.C. when Julius © 


Caesar added the decimal fraction 
(0.25) to the 365 days as the Iength 
of a solar year. These were facts 
that would only convince us in con- 
trast how perfect our Chinese calen- 
dar used to be even in the very early 
years. We practised the intercalation 
system at least one thousand years 
earlier than the Babylonians, as the 
Oracle Bone Inscriptions have well 
demonstrated. The figure of 365.25 
as the Iength of a solar year was 
known to us more than 1,300 years 
earlier than the Romans. Moreover, 
the Chinese calendar was entirely 
our Own invention: we owed nothing 
to any foreign influence. 

In comparing our own ancient 
calendar with the foreign calendar, 
we should notice three more remar- 
kable features: 

Firstly, we have divided a solar 
year into 24 sections, while in the 
western countries, it is divided into 
only four sections, marked by the 
two solstices and two equinoxes. In 
China every two sections makes an 
“astronomical month” ; the beginning 
of each astronomical month is called 
a “limit point” or “chieh chi” (isa), 
and the middle point, a “chung chi’ 
(134). The four seasons are ar- 


ranged in good order: for the begin- 
ning of each season we have a 
special “chieh chi” (the solstices 
and the equinoxes.) The rest of the 
“Solar terms” are named after 
certain aspects either of the agricul- 
tural life or of the natural pheno- 
mena. The difference in the inter- 
calation systems between the Yin 


(after Tsu chia) and Chow calendars 


also lies in whether the emphasis is 
on the “‘chieh chi’ or on the “chung 
chi”. For normally a month should 
contain a “chieh chi” and a “ chung 
chi”. But a lunar month may some- 
times contain only one of the two, 
because a lunar month is not so 
long as onetwelfth of the solar 
year. Then in the Yin system, if a 
month should contain only “chung 
chi” but no “chieh chi”, it would 
be intercalary. In the Chow system, 
an intercalary month is a month 
that contains only ‘“‘chieh chi” but 
no “chung chi”. A more minute 
division is to make every section 
into three parts; the result is what 
is known as “seventy-two Hou” (-& 
十 二 候 ， according to J-chow-shu.) 
These seventy two sub-sections pro- 
vide a very detailed description of 
the weather, the animal and vege- 
table life, the phases of an agricul- 
tural society in the Hwang Ho valley 
throughout a whole solar year. 
Secondly, we have found the 
beginning of a lunar month. Most 
luni-solar calendars of the world 
set as the beginning of a lunar 
month the day when the new moon 
is visible, which the Chinese call 


“fej”: (BE), “*p’ang. shen pa” (B44 
加) or “chai shen pa” (4¥434), the 
third or second day. By definition, 
the moon is new when it is in con- 
junction with the sun and therefore 
invisible. This day we have for long 
time known as the beginning of the 
lunar month and called it “suo” (iJ) 
or “to trace back” for the day can 
be traced back to from the day when 
the moon appears as a thin cresecent. 
It is also called “yueh chi” (7) 
or “chu chi” (4J#7), and, from the 
aspect of the moon, called. “chi sze 
pa” (BEER), which means all the 
light of the moon his died out. For 
the same reason, the full moon is 
called “chishen pa” ‘€4:35)), which 
means the light of the moon has 
grown to the full. But the more 
official term for the full moon is 
“wane” (22) or “to gaze” for on 
that day the sun and the moon are 
supposed to “gaze” at each other. 
These terms all came into use not 
later than the beginning years of the 
Chow dynasty. For in the Yin dy- 
nasty, (and, if the records are reliable, 
even in the Hsia dynasty), the solar 
and lunar eclipses were under our 
constant observations. With. such 
phenomena as the basis of calcula- 
tion, our dates for the new or full 
moon must be correct. That is one 
of the reasons why our calendar 
was free from the errors that beset 
the calendars of other ancient socie- 
ties. At least more than three 
thousand years ago, our sages found 
what was the beginning of every 
lunar. month. 


-° Thirdly, we have discovered a 
means of numbering the days by 
the Sexagesimal. Cycle. The Sex- 
agesimal Cycle is the backbone. of 
the Chinese calendar. By the com- 
bination of the Ten Heavenly Stems 
and Twelve Earthly Branches, we 
make a.cycle of sixty days, each 
bearing a special name. The super- 
stitious qualities that the astrologers 
ascribe to each day of the cycle are 
adventitious and have nothing to do 
with the original plan. Though the 
legend that the cycle was established 
at the time of Huang Ti can not be 
verified without fresh evidence, yet 
the Oracle Bone Inscriptions have 
well demonstrated that this system 
was in wide use in the Yin dynasty. 
One special virtue of this system is 
its independence from either the 
solar year or the lunar month. It 
can be indefinitely used and no cir- 
cumstance will affect it. If we put 
the first identifiable day in the 
Chinese history on ken-shen under 
the reign of Wu-ting. when there 
was the lunar eclipse (Julian period 
No. 1,242,907), then this cycle has 
turned over and over for more than 
1,190,000 days. Not a day of error 
or break is known all through these 
3260 years. I don’t think in any 
other country there is another method 
of numbering the days that has a 
longer history than ours. Indeed, 
the Sexagesimal Cycle is one of the 
important elements of the Chinese 
civilization; it is a key to all the 
students of history that are interested 


in dates; it is a proud heritage of 
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ours that will show to the ‘world 


how early is the development of 


our science of astronomy. 


On the So-Called World Ca Iendar 


yy Kao ie: tze 


Today the Chinese Association 
for the United Nations has chosen 
the “So-called World Calendar” as 
a subject for discussion. But the 
calendar reform is not a new problem. 
It has recurred many times in the 
history ; in the recent years, interest 
in the calendar has again been re- 
vived. The most enthusiastic group 
of reformers is the “ World Calendar 
Association, Inc: ”in New York, who 
has kindly asked the Chinese Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations to 
share the discussion and to submit 
our opinions to the ECOSOC, which 
will hold its 13th session in July. 
Meantime, we believe that . there 
must be many people at home who 
ace also interested in this problem. 
So at the request of President Chu, 
I am giving this lecture to pave the 
way ior better ideas that would 
come out oi public discussion. 

- The nature of the World Calen- 
dar is something very simple which 
can be dismissed in a few sentences. 
But first of all we must answer 
these questions: (1) What is calen- 
dar?- (2) Does te present calendar 
need reform? ) Where’ does the 
World Calendar come from and 
where will it lead us to? These are 
the things that I should explain. 


- The changes of mibtedtolbpical 
conditions, the alternation of seasons, 
the growth and decay of animal and 
vegetable life, and even the activities 
and rest of mankind — these are all 
controlled by the earth’s motion in 
relatipn to the sun. So at the dawn 
of civilization, man felt the need of a 
difinite method to foretell the advent 
of a season as a guide to his work. 
Only thus could human life be regu- 
lated, and man could be sure of the 
crop. Calendar was especially useful 
in a rural society. Such need was 
most profoundly felt in the ancient 
China. Ever since there were written 
records, the Chinese have showna spe- 


- cial veneration for calendar that even 


amounts to superstitious. worship. 
Yao’s admonition to Shun that “hea- 
ven’s calendar is embodied in your 
person” means that he who established 
a right calendar for the people would 
be the representative of the Heaven 
and ruler of the people. One of the 
the charges against Yu-hu-sze is 
that he “spurned the Three Primes’, 
which means that a feudal lord’ who 
did not use the right calendar should 
meet with punishment. More in- 
stances like these can be cited. 

So China had a very early stable 


-System of calendar that was based 


upon the astronomical phenomena, 
though other sciences that also require 
observations never prospered in our 
country. The Roman calendar, from 
which was derived the calendar we 
are using today, was in a state of 
utter confusion even a few years 
before the Christian era. But the 
principles of our Chinese calendar 
had been all established and tested 
at least in the Han dynasty, if we 
should say nothing about the times 
as early as the Three Dynasties. 
Such principles kept to be in use 
until 1912 when the old calendar 
was Officially announced to _ be 
“ abolished ”. 

Our old calendar was commonly 
called the lunar calendar, though 
actually it is luni-solar. For the 
calendars of the world, innumerable 
though they may be, can be classified 
into three types: 

The first is the purely lunar 
calendar. For example, the Lunar 
Year of the Mohammedan Calendar. . 
It consists of twelve lunar months, 
without any intercalation to keep 
them to the same season with respect 
to the sun. But in the Mohammedan 
countries, the Solar Year is also 
used by the farmers, so we may say 
that the Mohammedan Year has also 
a double-standard. 

The second is the purely solar 
calendar. For example, the Gre- 
gorian calendar of today. The year 
has 365 or 366 days, in agreement 
with the time occupied by the earth 
in’ one revolution round the sun. 

But the length and beginning and end 


of a solar month have nothing to do 
with a lunation. 

The third is the Juni-solar 
calendar, such as our old calendar. 
Though a solar year does _ not 
embrace a whole number of or 
lunar months (the difference 
between a solar year and twelve 
lunar months is about eleven days), 
yet it is possible to Iet the year. 
have 12 lunar months and put a 
thirteenth month into a year when 
the excess in days has come to be 
as much as a month. The advan- 
tages of such an adjustment are that 
the number of moons of a calendar 
year is always an integer (whether 
12 or 13) and that the disagreement 
with the solar year can never be 
more than a moon. This is the 
principle of intercalation. Scholars 
used to ascribe this principle to the 
‘Three Dynasties or to a time as early 
as that of Yao; my personal opinion 
is that, in spite of all that the sceptics 
could say, the principle ot intercalation 
was well established at the time of 
Confucius. In the Han dynasty, a 
detailed method of calculation was 
known to exist, so there should be 
no doubt about the principle. Since 
that time, the Chinese calendar has 
also undergone dozens of times oi 
“reform”, but only some small 
technicalities might be modified. 
The principle of intercalation has 
lasted for over two thousand years 
with no change. It was not affected 
even in the Ching (Manchu) dynasty, 
when the Western astronomy began 
to be introduced into China and also 
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played a part in revising our 


calendar. 

The real great change came only 
in 1912, for then we changed the 
third type of calendar for the second. 
The change was no more about the 
technicalities in calculation. We 
made this great change not only to 
usher in something new with the 
foundation of the Republic, but also 
to keep step with the other civilized 
countries. For the Gregorian calen- 
dar, like the metric system and the 
meridian of Greenwich, is almost 
universally adopted and represents a 
sort of cosmopolitanism. It was the 
farsightedness of cur revolutionary 
government then to make _ that 
decision. 

But the solar calendar we have 
adopted, the same as is used in most 
countries of the world, is not an 
ideal calendar. ‘this calendar was 
simply a revised version of the old 
Roman “Julian calendar’, established 
in the 16th century by Pope Gregory 
XI. The most important improve- 
ment as shown by the Gregorian 
calendar was to take away three 
intercalary days from the Julian 
calendar every four hundred years. 
Thus the mean length of a solar 
year was reduced from the old 265,25 
days to 365.2425 days; and the latter 
figure, when compared with the more 
correct 365.2422, would make a 
difference of only one day in three 
thousand years and therefore must 
be acknowledged to be a great im- 
provement. . 

But the Gregorian calendar is 


not without defects. The unequal 
length of months with a very short 
February and the meaningless be- 
inning of the year are, for instance, 
the undesirable features that the 
Gregorian calendar has inherited from 
the Julian calendar. So although more 
and more countries have come to 
adopt the Gregorian calendar since 
the sixteenth century, opinions of 
dissatisfaction have also for long 
arisen. If we put aside the criticisms 
in theory, an important attempt has 
been at least made to supplant the 
Gregorian calendar. It was the 
French “ Republican Calendar ” int- 
roduced in 1793 at the time of the 
Revolution. The year began with 
the autumnal equinox, and was 
divided into twelve months of thirty 
days each. The remaining five or 
six days were put at the end of a 
year, each called by its special name. 


This revolutionary calendar also 


recast the hours and minutes of a 
day into the decimal system. Such 


_a daring revolutionary attempt, so 


diferent from our attitude in fol- 
lowing the Gregorian calendar at the 
time of our revolution, did not last 
long and was given up because of 
its incompatibility with the public 
habits of life. 

The failure of the ‘ Republican 
Calendar ” did not alter the fact that 
the Gregorian calendar needs reform. 
In 1910, the Association for Calendar 
Reform was formed in London and 
dozens of suggestions were proposed. 
The Swiss Government had the 
intention of convening an interna- 
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tional meeting to make decisions 
about the calendar reform, but the 
plan was not carried out owing to 
the outbreak of the war in 1914. The 
French Astronomical Society had 
offered rewards for new calendar 
proposals, and at the conclusion of 
the first World War, the French 
Academy sent a memorandum to the 
Versailles Conference and the League 
of Nations about the calendar reform. 
Up to 1929, fifteen countries, including 
the United States and France, had 
set up special committees for calendar 
reform. In 1927 the League of 
Nations reported that it had received 
147 proposals for calendar reform 
and a classification of the same had 
been submitted, Between 1923 and 
1931, according: to Prof. Edward NM 
Weyer, the League received and 
considered more than five hundred 
proposals bearing on the matter. 
More opinions must have been 
expressed since then, but I think that 
the classification made by the League 


of Nations in the report of 1927. 


should cover the most parts that 
man could devise for a sound and 
reasonable calendar. 

Our adoption of the solar calen- 
dar, as I have said, began in 1912. 
In the same year, Mr. Yao Ta-yung 
(WAR) and ten years later, Mr. 
Wang Ching-mu (= 77) both sugg- 
ested a regulation ot the months 
according to the twelve Solar Terms, 
But so iar as I know, this was not 
altogether a new idea. Shen Kuo 
(RFS) in his collection of essays Meng- 
cht-pt-tan (¥BT2%) made a similar 


every forty years. 


suggestion. Shen Kuo was a Scholar 
of the Sung dynasty, and also a 
court astronomer (about 1060 A. D.), 
so his suggéstion- must be the earliest 
one made in China in favour of a 
solar calendar, though it was not put 
into effect. Only once in our history 
was the solar calendar ever tried before 
1912, and that was the “ Heavenly 
Calendar” of the Tai Ping Rebellion: 
(about 1851 A.D.) According to Mr. 
Kao Meng-tan (高 葛 旦 ) (in his book 
on calendar-reform, “The Thirteen- 
Month Calendar”), the Tai Ping ca- 
lendar had a year of 366 days with an 
intercalary month of thirty-three days 
It there was no 
misunderstanding in Mr. Kao’s in- 
formation, then the Tai Ping calendar 
must be the most irrational of all 
calendar systems. 

Also, according to Mr. Kao 
Meng-tan’s book, there were thirteen 
proposals for calendar reform: sug- 
gested by the Chinese. in the period 
between 1912 and 1931. So far as I 
know, the Chinese Astronomical 
Society must have received more 
proposals, but unfortunately the 
statistics are not available today. 
The Ministry of Education once 
also set up a special committee for 
calendar reform and several meetings 
were held. 

It is very interesting to study 
the different proposals for calendar 
reform as classified by the League 
of Nations report. There is the year 
of twelve months, of thirteen months; 
of ten months, of nine months, of 
twenty months, and also with no 
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division of months. Some put a 
“blank day” (not included in the 
week or the month) every year, and 
still others put in an additional week 
or month after certain number of 
years. There is division of four 
quarters, and also of no quarters. The 
week may be seven days, six days, 
five days, or ten days. And a month 
may have four weeks, or five, or six, 
or three. What a complicated picture 
itis! And the proposals by the Chinese 
also fall readily into these classifi- 
cations. 

But there is an important dif- 
ference between our proposals and 
those of the Western countries. ‘The 
Chinese seem to be more interested 
in the time of the beginning of the 
year and also in the harmonious 
distribution of the Solar ‘Terms, while 
the chief concern of the Western 
calendar reformers seems to be how 
to keep the week in harmony with 
the month: or the year. This, of 
course; reflects the different cultural 
background of the East and West. 
The Chinese proposals have also laid 
more emphasis on the theory of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, while 
the Westerners seem to set out to 
reform the calendar from the point of 
view oi social or economic conven- 
ience. When we discuss calendar 
reform, we immediately think of astr- 
onomy and the seasons ; but the Wes- 
terns seem to have discarded such 
considerations and Jaid their emphasis 
on the problems such as how to dis- 
tribute the wages or how to make 
full use of a machine. That is why 


the World Calendar Association said 
that calendar reform would be put 
on the agenda of the Economic and 
Social Council, instead of on that of 
the meeting of some academic insti- 
tutions. This is the tendency of the 
most Western countries and we must 
keep this in mind. 

In such a confusion of ideas, can 
we find some proposals to which 
most people will agree? It may be 
said we can. In 1930, the League of 
Nations made a synthesis of the 
divergent proposals and made three 
concrete programs. 

The first proposal: The year is 
divided into four quarters, each of 
three months — two short, one long 
(30, 30, 31 days successively’. The 
365 th day as well as the Leap Year 
day is put at the end of the year. 
The week, the beginning of the year, 
and the Leap Year are arranged in 
the same way as in the. Gregorian 
calendar. Te 9h 

The ‘second proposal: Tne year 
is divided into four quarters, each 
of three months — one long, two 
short (31, 30, 80 days successively). 
The year is 364 days plus a 365th 
day which is put after December 
30th and called the Worldsday. The 
“Leap Year Day ’, recurring every 
fourth year, is to follow June 30th. 
These two days will bear no weekday 
name, but the rest of the days will 
have fixed places in the week. Ii 
January 1 should be a Sunday, then 
January 1 of all the subsequent years 
would be Sunday too. The calendar 
will have the same system. of the 


Leap year as will as of the beginning 
of the year as the Gregorian calendar. 
This is theso-called “World Calendar”, 

The third proposal: The year 
is divided into thirteen months, each 
of equal length — twenty-eight days 
or tour weeks. The year will have 
564 days, while the 365th and the 
leap year day are put at the end of 
the year and have no places in the 
week. Thus it is even simpler than 
the other two proposals, with the 
uniform year and the uniform month. 
The leap year and the beginning of 
the year are the same as the Gre- 
gorian. It is called The Thirteen- 
Month Calendar. 

Of the three, the first and the 
second proposals have many simi- 
larities. But an important difference 
is that: the first proposal will let 
the weeks go on as usual, while the 
second proposal tries to break the 
line of tradition and to fix the weeks 
on the month and the year. ‘The 
third proposal submits the year and 
the month to the uniform weeks. 

From my personal point of view, 
the thirteen-month calendar looks a 
little freakish. Thirteen is a number 
divisible neither by 2, by 3, nor by 
4; it will not make good in the 
statistics. The first and the second 
proposals seem to make little differ- 
ence to the Chinese, for the Chinese 
don’t think much of the weeks. Both 
of them seem to be more regular and 
reasonable than the present system. 
But the tendency of the Western 
countries is to have the weeks fixed 
on the month and the year; such an 


arrangement is believed to have an 
important significance to the modern 
society. So if the three proposals 
are put to the vote, I believe the 
second proposal — the so-called World 
Calender — will have the support of 
the majority. 

The essence of the World Calen- 
dar is its stability ; it is of the same 
pattern every quarter, every year. 
Only three tables will suffice to cover 
all the twelve months. The first 
table is for January, April, July, and 
October ; the second table, February, 
May, August and November; the 
third table, March, June, September 
and December. At the end of De- 
ce mber, there will be a Woridsday or 
W December. We may call it in 
Chinese Shih Day (ttH’, for the 
Chinese character Shih has happily 
these two meanings: either “the 
world’ or the 3lst of a month 
‘telegraphic code’. Then in the Leap 
Year, there will be a Leap Year Day 
at the end of June. The Leap Year 
will occur as in the Gregorian 
Calendar. 

The World Calendar Association 
once had a plan to persuade the 
nations of the world to adopt the 
World Calendar as beginning from 
January 1, 1950. Since that day was 
a Sunday, the change would have 
been made with no disturbance. But 
their plan failed then. Now they 
are campaigning towards the aim 
that as beginning from January 1, 
1956, there will be “One Clock, One 
Calendar, One World.” For the first 
day of that year will again be a 
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Sunday. 

Our right attitude towards the 
new calendar should be the same as 
when we adopted the Gregorian 
Calendar in 1912. Our ideals are 
cosmopolitan as ever: we hope that 
the World Calendar or any good 
reasonable calendar universally a- 
dopted will eventually lead toa World 
State of Peace. A calendar ‘or any 
institution) may be good or bad 
essentially, or relatively. The Tai 
Ping Calendar, for instance, was 
essentially bad and therefore will 
never be practicable. The great 
variety of proposals, on the other 
hand, for calendar reform of today 
are correct, so far as the solar 
year is concerned. The difference 
between them has little to do with 
astronomy; it is only out of social 
or racial considerations that different 
reformers think of different reform 
programs. If we can find anything 
good or bad in them, it is relative, 
not essential. Any one of them, if 
generally adopted, will become a 
good calendar. So, I think the World 
Calendar should be a practicable one. 


From our traditional point of view — : 


as it is also held by some experts of 
some other countries, — the year 
should better begin on winter solstice. 
That would be most reasonable and 
would not differ much from _ the 
present Gregorian calendar. But we 
shall not insist ; we shall follow the 


majority. 

What I have said above, however, 
is about the “official calendar”, to 
be used by the government or when 
a common time-table should be 
set among the different countries. 
We should do nothing to “prohibit” 
the practice of the old Chinese 
calendar, either because it was a 
corrupt heritage from the Manchus 
or because it was “superstitious”. 
The fact is that it is neither. Our 
old calendar is a part of the Chinese 
civilization, the product of many ages 
of painstaking observations and 
researches. It is used not only by 
the peasant population Of China, but 
also by the Chinese overseas and the 
people of other countries in the East 
Asia. The old calendar can be 
simplified and reformed to become a 
popular calendar. We have said that 
the Mohammendan calendar has a 
double standard. And the most 
important Christian festivals are 
computed according to the lunar 
calendar too; so the Christian 
countries are also using a calendar 
of double standard, Why should not 
we use at the same time the new 
and the old calendar? I have written 
an article on the same _ sulject, 
published in the Continental Maga- 
zine (Vol. 2, No. 7, so I will not 
take up your time by repeating what 
I have previously said. 


Free Discussions 


I. Mr. Cheng Tze-yun 


1. The calendar reform move- 
ment is originated not because we 
have any doubt as to the soundness 
of the Gregorian calendar. Our in- 
terest seems rather to be in the even 
distribution of days in a month and 
the adaptation of the cycle of weeks 
to the year. The purpose of the 
movement is to make the calendar 
easier for people to remember. Be- 
fore anything is said about the merits 
of different reform programs, it seems 
that we should first clarify the aims 
of the movement. 

2. Prof. Kao Ping-tze has men- 
tioned that the first French republic 
(immediately after the Revolution) 
invented a special kind of calendar. 
The year, beginning from the autum- 
nal equinox, was divided into twelve 
months of thirty days, with five or 
six additional days for year-end 
festivals. The month was divided 
into three decades of ten days and 
the week was abolished. Though that 
program failed, yet its even distribu- 
tion of the days in a month must 
be acknowledged to be a merit. But 
to begin a year on the autumnal 
equinox was a deviation too wide 
from the common practice. The 
abolition of the week, furthermore, 
would for ever alienate the calendar 
from the adherents of certain reli- 
gions. So that program has never 
been proposed again since it was 
discarded in 1805. 


3. The first program in Prof. 
Kao’s lecture seems to be not very 
much different from the calendar we 
now have, for it does not offer a 
solution for the adaptation of the 
cycle of weeks to the year. The third 
program has a thirteen-month year, 
each month of four weeks or twenty- 
eight days, with one or two additional 
days placed at the end of the year. 
This program has a fixed pattern 
for the month and the week—that 
is its great merit. But the year 
would not be divisible into quarters, 
nor even into halves, because of the 
thirteen months. This is a serious 
disadvantage. So whether this pro- 
gram will meet with the favour of 
the majority of countries is a great 
uncertainty. 

4, The second program divides 
the year into four quarters, each 
with three months (one of 31 days 
and two of 30 days’. Jé the first of 
January is Sunday, then the first of 
February will be Tuesday, the first 
of March, Wednesday. Every quarter, 
every year would go on like that. 
It has stable months and quarters 
and a fixed pattern for the weeks. 
And its supporters are campaigning 
for its adoption on January 1, 1956, 
for on that day the date of the old 
calendar would coincide with that of 
the new. It seems then that they 
also show deference to the tradition. 
This program may be accepted by 
the majority of countries, though 


some will object to it on religious 
grounds for its distortion of the cycle 
of weeks by counting some days as 
out of it. 

5. To begin a year on the winter 
solstice is the basis of calculation 
for all the traditional Chinese calen- 
dars. This is a method of great 
significance. Since the distance be- 
tween the winter solstice and the 
January 1 of the Gregorian calendar 
is only a matter of eight or nine 
days, I hope that the Gregorian 
calendar can be adjusted to our 
system. But if more suggestions 
should cause more dalay in the adop- 
tion of the new calendar, I agree 
with Prof. Kao that we should not 
insist. 

6._ Both Prof; Tung and.’ Prof. 
Kao have a very high opinion of the 
old Chinese calendar (now still used 
by a large public) with its system 
of intercalation and Sexagesimal 
Cycle. Indeed, the waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon always mean a 
great deal to the people. Mei Wen- 
ting (Kye3c4H, of the Ch’ing dynasty) 
said, “It is often visible to everyone 
whether the moon is new or full; 
but the position of the sun in the 
zodiac can not be so easily understood. 
When the ruler is to give a time- 
table to the people, it should be 
better based on things that are ap- 
parent. The system of intercalation 
has made it sure that the seasons 
will not go wrong.” The Chinese 
people like the old calendar, because 
the phases of the moon are so in- 
spiring. 


But our system needs modifica- 
tion too. The figures of the old calen- 
dar are all slightly larger than the 
figures we know today. For the 
solar year, we had 3654 days, or 365 
days and six hours. But Newcomb’s 
correct figure is 365 days, five hours, 
forty-eight minutes and _ forty-six 
seconds. The difference for every 
year is 1lm14s. For the synodical 
month, we had 29 499/940 days or 29 
days, twelve hours, forty-six minutes 
and thirty-three seconds. Compared 
with Brown’s correct figure which 
is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes and 
2 seconds, it gains 2m3l1s every 
month, and therefore 30m 12s every 
year. Within the cycle of Fu (76 
years), the error might not be dete- 
cted. But after two Fu’s, the error 
would be sixteen hours; aiter three 
Fu’s, the error would be about one 
day. If the .error be permitted to 
last 6498 years (or 342 Chang’s), the 
error would come to be one month, 
so that there should be one inter- 
calary month less. 

The Sexagesimal Cycle is a re- 
markable feature of the Chinese 
calendar. It is as important and has 
the same meaning as the Julian 
period. Since “sixty” is the common 
multiple of so many numbers, it fits 
into many ways of calculation. These 
sixty signs have originally nothing 
to do with superstitions; to abolish 
this system would not be a reason- 
able act. 

7. Prot. Kao has suggested a 
double track system. He says that 
the adoption of the World Calendar 


as the ‘official calendar” will not 
affect the use of a “popular calendar” 
by the people. ‘This suggestion needs 
careful consideration. It is not good 
for us to use a popular calendar 
based upon mean figures when the 
World Calendar is based upon exact 
figures. So after the World Calendar 
is well established, we should make 
calculations all over again to fix the 
new moon of each month, the solar 
terms of each year, etc, so that the 
“‘ official calendar ” and the “ popular 
calendar” can stand side by side 
and no confusion or errors will arise. 


Il. Mr. Mei Kung jen 


The Chinese calendar was said 
to start at the time of Fu Hsi, to 
be perfected at the time of Huang 
Ti, and established at the time of 
Ti Yen. Ti Yen set the length of 
year at 365 days, and then the far- 
mers as well as the government 
offices had a time-table to follow. 
Since then, we have had many astro- 
nomers and calendar-makers.  Dit- 
ferent systems of calendars are in 
use in the world, but the main dii- 
ference is between the solar and the 
lunar. As the “one world” is the 
aspiration of many people, the idea 
of a calendar universally acceptable 
is a welcome one. The universal 
calendar shall agree with both the 
solar and the lunar systems. My 
tentative proposal is to divide the 
year into twelve months of thirty 
days and make the remainder “ world 
holidays”. The adoption of the new 
calendar may be left to the discre- 


tion of an international calendar 
association or the United Nations. 


Ili. Mr. Chow Chieh-jen 


1. A reformed calendar should 
be freed from all religious biases. 
The World Calendar, as Prof. Kao 
discribes it, still keeps the present 
system of weeks. It is meant ap- 
parently to please the Christians. Of 
course, Christianity has a very large 
following in the world, but we are 
trying to make a calendar that shall 
be used by all the world all the time. 
Our criterion is nothing but simpli- 
city ; we should not court the favour 
of any religion at the expense of 
simplicity. So my proposal is to give 
the World Calendar a slight modifi- 
cation. We shall have no more the 
week. The month is to be divided 
into three decades. The fifth day of 
a decade is a half-holiday (like the 
present Saturday); the tenth day is 
called Decade-end and is a_ holiday. 
The thirty-first day of January, April, 
July and October is called Spring 
Holiday, Summer Holiday, Autumn 
Holiday, and Winter Holiday respe- 
ctively. Therefore, for every quarter, 
there will be two consecutive holi- 
days. That should be very necessary 
for the individuals to travel or take 
a rest, or for the offices. to settle 
the accounts. The thirty-first of 
December is the Worldsday or the 
Conclusion day, also a holiday. Such, 
I think, is the simplest way of ar- 
ranging the time and also very. 
reasonable. ; 

2. The year should begin on Li 


Chun (324%, or the mid-point between 
the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox’. That is the day when 
spring begins ‘according to the Chi- 
nese meaning of the word spring); 
And as everything grows in spring, 
it is very natural that the yeer 
should begin on the same day as the 
spring season. Li Chun is preferable 
to the winter solstice as the begin- 
ning of a year. It is most reaso- 
nable that the year should begin 
with spring and end with winter. 
Of course, the passage of seasons is 
observable only in the temperate 
zones, but since the majority of 
world’s population lies in these zones, 
it means that seasons should still 
mean something to the calendar- 
makers. 

The above two suggestions may 
not be adopted by the United Nations. 
But whet we want is only the best 
calendar. Any suggestion that will 
help to bring about the best calendar 
should be made known to the world, 
no matter what unpleasant feeling it 
may cause in the minds of certain 
people. 


IV. Mr. Tsiang Ping-jan 


For Iong has calendar reform 
been talked about. In the first years 
of the Republic, I found at the Cen- 
tral Observatory of Peiking a pam- 
phlet, called ‘“Réforme du Calendrier”, 
issued by the Siccawei Observatory. 
I have forgotten everything in it 
except that in 1887 a reform program 
was proposed by Arnelin. That pro- 
_ gram seems somewhat like the so- 


called World Calendar, but the third 
month of a quarter in his program 
was a month of 31 days, not the 
first month as in the World Calendar. 
The 365th day in his program was 
called Peace Day; the Leap Year 
Day was the same. 

The greatest defect of the Gre- 
gorian Calendar is its irregularity. 
But the essence of the calendar is 
not simple. A year, for instance, 
has 365 days and five hours and 
some decimal fraction. To invent a 
calendar that is really regular and 
uniform should be a very difficult 
job. The purpose of the World 
Calendar is simplicity, economy, and 
comprehensibility. Its correctness 
seems to be only second in impor- 
tance. Such a simple program may 
be accepted by the United Nations. 
And China, as one of its members, 
will be glad to adopt anything that 
is passed by the United Nations. 
We have adopted the Gregorian 
Calendar because it is used by the 
most countries of the world. But 
every calendar has its theoretical 
side and practical side: there are the 
things that need our consideration. 
Below is my opinion: 

1. The meaning of the calendar 
-一 The principle of the Chinese 
calendar has always been to adjust 
the time to the astronomical phe- 
nomena. Our year is determined by 
the return of the seasons (solar year) ; 
our month is determined by the 
conjunction of the sun and the moon 
(synodical month); our day is deter- 
mined by the position of the sun in 
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the sky (solar day. The present 
Gregorian calendar has a good astro- 
nomical basis; its error is only about 
a day in three thousand years. It 
is indeed a great improvement on 
the Julian Calendar. The World 
Calendar has the same astronomical 
basis as the Gregorian, only with 
the arrangement of weeks and the 
divisions of the year more regulari- 
zed. It seems to be another improve- 
ment. But there are some points 
to be considered: 

1) The week-——The weeks are 
a continuous cycle by tradition. It 
is not affected by the length of the 
month. You may change October 
5th into the 15th (as in the case of 
the Gregorian reform), but the weeks 
will not be broken. Now with the 
World Calendar, the weeks will be 
broken. For at least one day in a 
year is not counted in the week. 

(2) Solar terms——-The “solar 
terms” are an important problem 
in the science of calendar-making. 
But the date for each “term” is not 
fixed; it must be determined by 
calculation. There may be always 
the difference of one or two days. 
If the World Calendar is supposed 
to be something that will not change, 
then there should be no way to show 
the solar terms of different years. 

(3) In statistics —_I am speaking 
of the meteorological statistics only. 
The calendar we use for compiling 
the statistics is the Gregorian. Of 
course there are many irregularities, 
but it is very difficult to make it 
regular. Seasons are a very impor- 


tant factor in the study of meteo- 
rology, which I think should require 
a special article. But the adoption 
of a new calendar would make it 
necessary ior the old statistics all to 
be remade according to new stan- 
dard, which would be an almost 
impossible task. Statistics of other 
kinds, I believe, will have the same 
difficulty. 


VY. Mr. Lao Kan 


1. Of the three programs in 
Prof. Kao’s lecture, the best one 
seems to me to be the second, or 
the World Calendar. But the week 
in that calendar should be recognized 
as the Economic Week, used only as © 
a basis for counting the wages. The 
present system of the week should 
be retained and be recognized as the 
Religious Week. On the Sunday 
morning of the Religious Week, 
ordinary work may be suspended in 
favour of religious worship. 

2. The year should begin on a 
solar term, a “chieh chi” or a “chung 
chi. 

3. The old styled Chinese calen- 
dar should be allowed to exist. But 
it should be compiled by a govern- 
ment research organization to avoid 
confusions and errors that might 
arise if it should be left solely in 
the hands of the people. 


VI. Mr. Shang Hsing-chu and 
Mr. Yu Chung-min 


A new proposal: 
1. The year is divided into twelve 
months as in the present calendar. 
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It has 365 days, with an additional 
day in the leap year. 

2. The year is divided into four 
quarters, each of three months or 
91 days. 

3. The first month of every 
quarter (January, April, July and 
October) has five weeks or 35 days. 

4. February, March, May, June, 


August, September, and November 
will each have four weeks or 28 days. 

5. The year, the quarter and 
the month will all begin on a Sunday. 
The arrangement is fixed and will 
prove very convenient in practice. 

Below is a table to show how 
the days are arranged: 


Sunday | Monday Tuesday aaa Thursday| Friday | Saturday| Extra Day 
| | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14a 
15 16 17 18 19 20 1 (sees 29th 
Dec. 
22 23 24 | 25 26 27 28 ‘Leap Year 
| Day 29th 
29" 30* 31" 32* 33" 34* | 35 June 


(* Specially for January, April, July and October) 


EPILOGUE 


Dy. Chu Chia-hua 


We have all heard the inspiring 
lectures by Prof. Tung and Prof. Kao 
and the valuable opinions of other 
gentlemen, and we have gained much 
new understanding and new interest 
in the calendar. From Prof. Tung’s 
lecture, we have learned that it was 
China that made the earliest develop- 
ment in the science of calendar. The 
Sze-fen figures were in use when 
P’an Keng (#28) moved the capital 
of Shang to Yin (1384 B.C.). Egypt 
and Babylonia may have a civiliza- 
tion earlier than ours, but neither of 
them had perfected their calendar 
when China was making great ad- 


vance in that science. Greece and 
Rome were more than one thousand 
years behind us in finding out the 
3654 days calendar. If the Sze-fen 
figures were proved to be in use in 
China in the 14th century B.C., then 
our system of calendar must have 
taken shape at a still earlier time. 
We have greatly gained in our confi- 
dence to see how glorious our ancient 
civilization is. 

Prof. Kao in his lecture has ex- 
plained to us that the World Calendar 
is simply a mechanical re-arrange- 
ment of the existing calendar. ‘The 
motive of the reformers in the West 


oe 45 ee 


is mainly for social convenience. But 
the Chinese that have ever expressed 
their opinions on calendar reform, 
have shown a greater interest in 
_ science, in the astronomical basis of 
the calendar. This is a significant 
fact. Our attitude seems to be more 
intellectual, more rational. 

Calendar reform will be shortly 
put on the agenda of the ECOSOC 
at its 13th session. But it is an 
important problem, and perhaps it 
will take a long time of studies and 
discussion before any dicisions can 


still calls for our att 
believe, any concret 


worthy consideration by t 
of the world. tee 

Iam sorry that, owing t 
limit of time, Prof. Tung ar 
Kao could not say all tt 
intended to say. Nor did 1 
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Preface 


The present pamphlet, being a presentation of the findings of practically 
two foreign missions purposely organized to examine the Russian des- 
truction of our industries in the North-eastern Provinces during their 
occupation, will not only serve to unveil the real character of Soviet 
imperialism, but also explain why the civilized world has to stem the 
tide of Communism which is s2riously plaguing so many nations to-day. 


Common sense will, therefore, suggest to the reader that the regime 
of Mao Tse-tung is per se a shining example of the Soviet creature of 
international lawlessness, which, if to continue still for some time, we 
are afraid, would bring in endless new editions of the Korean crisis in 
further challenge to the existence of democracy. 


It is hoped that through this publication, peoples of the Free World, 
after being familiarized with the facts here presented, will be further 
determined to fight, as it is our duty to fight, against this international 
barbarism, if modern civilization is to go on and our free institutions be 


preserved, 
Wt. Edel 


Pi lie 


Fe heh 


es 


INTRODUCTION 


The Russian Army, taking 
advantage of the critical time of 
“Japanese surrender” in August 
1945, marched right into the North- 
eastern provinces of China. Although 
they stayed only for a few months, 
it was long enough for them to wipe 
2-billion U.S. dollars worthof industry 
there out of existence. They took 
away what they wanted and destroyed 
what they could about the rest. Thus, 
the once huge industrial center in the 
Far East was pulled down to a debris 
in no time. This set the whole world 
alarmed and caused the SCAP in 
Tokyo to send the Pawley Mission 
there to see what had actually been 
done. But owing to fightings be- 
tween government and Communist 
troops that were then going on in 
that area, a detailed study of the real 
conditions there was, _ therefore, 
impossible. The Pawley Mission 
reported that the loss amounts to 
U.S. $ 895,000,000. 

During late 1946, a Japanese 
mission of 21 experts formerly holding 
key positions in the various organi- 
zations in the Northeastern provinces 
and awaiting, at the time, for being 
repatriated home, was organized 
under the auspices of the North- 
eastern Industrial Association and 
the Japanese Rehabilitation Liaison 
Office for the purpose of making 
further investigation into the same 
as did the Pawley Mission. After 
visiting hundreds of factories and 


other organizations, they concluded . 


—" 


that the loss, which was proved to 
be true, amounted to U.S. $ 1,236,211, 
000 (Pre-war value), while those which 
were either inaccessible to them or 
short of strong evidences to reach a 
conclusion, would at least amounted 
to 50% of the above value. Judging 
from theic knowledge, background 
and the formulae they used in com- 
puting the losses, the figures as 
presented should be very reliable. 
In this report, comparisons were 
made with figures published by the 
Pawley Mission in order to see what 
thetwo missions differ in their findings 
of investigations. Following is our 
literary translation of the oviginal. 
THE JAPANESE MISSION : 


The names and titles of those 
of the Japanese Mission are given 
as follows: 

Director : 
Kubo Makoto - 
Deputy Directors: 
Matsumoto Toshikazu 
Saeki Sentaro 
Head of Railway Division: 
Iwai Torazo 
Ozawa Tsunezo 
Yasuda Eiichi 
Head of Electric Power Division: 
Mayekawa Kazu 
Ozuka Kenichi 
Head of Coal Mine Division: 
Kubo Makoto 
Matsumoto Toshikazu 
Head of Iron & Steel Division: 
Hidaka Kiyohiko | 


Head of Mechanical Division : Head of Non-Ferrous Metal Division : 


Tsukamoto Akikado Matsumoto Toshikazu 
Tominaga Goro Ogusa Shoji 
Egawa Nobuyasu Head of Textile Division: 

Hon of Liquid Fuel Division: Nagai Masao 


Saeki Sentaro 
Mayeda Shigeru 

Head of Chemical Industry Division : 
Tsukamoto Akikado 
Kazuyi Shinji 


Kayama Kiyokazu 
Head of Pulp & Paper Division: 
Iwakiri Soji 
Head of Telephone & Telegraph 


Saeki Sentaro Division : 
Mayeda Shigeru Iwaya Seiichi 
Head of Cement Division: Head of Banking Division : 
- Kitabayashi Sokichi Hasegawa Choji 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING METHOD 
OF ESTIMATION 


In making estimation of “ the Losses ” tabulated in the present report, 
the methods used are as follows: 

1. Loss or degree of damage is ascertained by estimating the amount 
of work required to restore to original conditions. 

2. All losses are rated in U.S. dollars. 

3. Rate of conversion from Japanese Yen to U.S. dollars is assumed at : 

U.S. $ 1=4.25 Yen or 10) Yen=U.5. $ 43.53 
The rate of exchange in the years before “ Pearl Harbor” are tabulated 


below for reference: 
Year 1932 1933 1934 


100 Yen=U.S.$ 21.07 2572 32.59 
Year 1935 1936 1937 

100 Yen=U. S. $, 29.92 28.99 22.80 
Year. pee ke 1939 1940 

100: Yen=U.S.$ 28.45 25.97 23.44 
Year 1941 


100 Yen=U.S.$ 23.44 
4. When “loss” is converted into dollars, commodity price index has 
to be taken into consideration. The following table gives some references: 


Commodity Price Index 
(Compiled & Published by An-shan Iron Works) 


Year +=": 1934 1935 1933 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1915 
Machinery 100 106.129 193 230 265 288 320 3696 446 478 500 
Material 100 113 134 160 184 214 224 231 270 340 412 500. 


—~ 2? — 


5. Prices were constantly going 
up in war time. Therefore, table 
of index shown above has to be 
employed in the calculation of 
“actual ” losses. 

6. Values of machinery were 
taken down from the account books 
of the respective factories, and not 
obtained by the simple method of 
multiplying weight and unit price. 

Judging from the evidences left 
in the ruins of the factories, it is 
apparent that the Russians took 
home what they wanted for reinstall- 
ation and destroyed those they did 
not want themselves nor liked them 
to stand as they were. Dismantling 
work was carried out systematically 
by Japanese personnel under the 
supervision of Russian technical of- 
ficers. 

It is conceivable that the present 
survey undertaken by this mission 
cannot be expected to be thorough 


and complete. Actually, it is far 


from being so. For example, only the 
South Marchuria Aeronautical 
Factory operated by the Japanese 
army, The South Manchuria Arsenal, 
the Chinhsi Fuel Works, andthe South 
Manchuria Fuel Works were included 
in this report, while a large number 
of other Japanese-army operated 
factories and warehouses have to 
be excluded owing to lack of informa- 
tions regarding the actual losses 
suffered. In prewar years, two-thirds 
of all the enterprises, excluding farm- 
ing, in the Northeastern provinces 
were owned and op2rated by the 
“Manchukuo” regime and by the South 
Manchuria Railway Co., while the 
remaining third were sponsored by 
the Japanese army. As enterprises 
operated by the army were mostly 
left out in this report, it is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to assume that 
actual losses would be, at least, 50 
per cent greater than that estimated 
in this report. 


SUMMARY OF LOSSES 


The following is a table showing the summary of losses as estimated 


by this mission (Japanese) : 


Estimated by Pawley 


Estimated by Ja panece 


} Mission Mission 
‘ Industries 3 —— 
Loss U.S.$ 7 is phere Loss U.S.$ oe eho 

Electric Power 201,00 ),000 7L 219,540,000 €0 
Coal Mine 50,000,009 90 44,720,000 80 
Tron & Steel 131,260,000 50-100 204,052 000 60-100 
Railway 221,390,000 50-100 193,756,000 
Mechanical Industry 163,000,000 80 158,870,009 68, 


org 


Liquid Fuel & Lubricant. 11,380,009 75 40,719,090 90 


Chemicals 14,000,000 50 {So ose cone tape 
Cement 23,000,000 50 26,234,000 +54 

fear pag Metal ®e:°" 16 00.000 75 60,815,000 50-100 
Textile 38,000,000 75 135,113,000 50 

Pulp & Paper 7,000,000 30 13,932,000 “， 80 

ihe = ey ie She: Ime» 4,588,009 30 

A deal Baked 895,030,000 1,236,211,000 Loss in Banks 


not included 
The loss of each industry in detail is given below: 


A. Loss in Electric Power 


Pawley’s Figure: U.S. $ 201,000,000 
Present Survey: U.S. $ 219.540,000 
Breakdown 

1) Thermal Unit 773,300 KWee-eeeeeess $ 101,543,000 
2) Hydro-electric Unit 720,000 K W-sreeeseeee $ 36,C00,000 
3) Transmission & bbe geal 822,000 KV A-++++-- $ 16,000,000 
A) ACCASSOFICS …………… recseereeS =~ 8 500,000 
5) Machinery & GD 35000.000 
G) Other Lossegerss:-:setreits enue cerseseteressmeeetseerrterssse oe 22 500,000 


A | Oe ¢ 219,540,000 

(1) Thermal Unit: : : 
Note: ‘The English names of the Corporations and other units given in 
this reoort do not represent their actual registered titles, but are merely 
translated from their Chinese names given in the original text. 


50,000XW 25,000K W 12,500K W5,000-2,000K W 
POWER PLANT "CLASS! @DASSIAICEASS «°° Claas) ae 


7 | Fu-hsin 212,000 54,000 266,000 
LS | Fu-shun 150,000 50,000 — 10,000 210,000 ， 
: : _Kan-chingtze 50,000. 50,000 
中 2 Kai-yuan 3,000. _ 3,900 
四 Bs Shwang-tou-shan : 6,000 6,000 
= © | Chi-chi-har 3,500 3,500 
> & bkun-kiang | 3.000 3,000 
S & | Paicheng-tze | 1500 1500 

jae 


_Sun-wu , : | ( 4,000 4,000 


0,000'<W 25 000K W 12,500K W 5, 


Cont'd |POWER PLANT °C ass CLASS GLASS 


Hai-lar 

Zalainor 

25,000 
30,000 


Chia-mu-sze 
Chi ning 
Huei chun 


Chien-chen 


MANCHU ELECTRIC 
POWER CORPORATION 


Shen-tung 


C00-2,000 <W 


BABS op OP? 
1500 1,500 
2,800 2,800 

15,000 40,000 
30,000 

5600 5,600 
3,300 3,300 
4,300 4,300 


362,000 154,000 65,000 


25,000KW 12,500XW_ 5,0 
CLASS CLASS 


25,000 18,C00 


Sub-total 
POWER PLANT 


Manchu Iron Maker 
(An-shan) 
Manchu Iron Maker 
(Pen-hsi-hu) 
Antung Cement Mill 
Iwaki Cement Mill 
(Penhsihu ) 
Asano Cement Mill 
(Kirin) 
East Manchu Cement 
Mill (Yi-chin) 
Manchu Pulp & 
Paper Mill 
Kirin Synthetic Fuel 


40 000 


OTHER UNITS 


18,000 


Onoda C2ment Mill 


54,000 635,000 


Sub-total 65,000 36,000 
Total Loss in Power: ， 二 
Average Cost in U.S 种 /区 131.30 


Pee eee eee eee HHO HHS HERETO HEHE THR H OH HER HHH HET HH 


Total Monetary Loss 


(2) Hydro-electric Units: 

Shuei feng 

Feng-man 

Total Loss in Power 

Total Monetary Loss at $50/KW 
Transmission & Transformation: 


200,000 + 100,000 = 
140,000 + 280,000 


— 


(3) 


5 


00-2 000KW 
CLASS LOSS 
43,C00 
6,000 46,000 
5,800 5,800 
6,009 6,000 
7,000 7.000 
6,000 6,000 
3000 3,000 
18,090 
3500 3,500 

37 300 138.300KW 
773,300 KW 


U.S. $ 101,540,000" . 


300,000 KW 
420,000 KW 
720,000 KW 
U.S. $ 36,000,000 


The following losses have been confirmed: ) 
Fu-shun Sub-Station : 1$154KV/1IKV, 20,000KVAx4= 80,000KVA 
3444KV/11KV, 12,000KVA = 12,000KVA . 
Fu-hsin Power Plant: 1¢154KV/11KV, 20,000x4 = 80,000KVA 
Feng-man Power Plant: 34220KV/13.2KV, 70,000x2 =140,000KVA 
36154KV/13.2KV, 70,000x3  =210,00KVA 


Shuei-feng Plant: 36220KV/15.6KV, 100,000x3 =300,000 KVA 

Total Loss in Capacity = 822,000 KVA 

Monetary Loss of switch board & switch gears at , 
$15/KW $ 12,330,000 ， 


ll 


$3,670,030 


Other losses estimated at S. 
S. $ 16,000,000 


Total Monetary Loss 
(4) Accessories: 
Loss of accessories amounted to 20% of total iF 
and estimated at =U.S.$ 8,500,000 
(5) Machinery & Materials: 


U. 
=U. 


Machinery loss estimated at a # 10,000,000 
Materials loss, assumed 50% of total a ¢ 25,000,000 
Total Loss =U.S. $ 35,000,000 
(6) Other Losses: | | 
Assumed to be 2.5% of total real property = ¢ 22500,000 


GRAND TOTAL LOSS IN ELECTRIC POWER =U.S. $ 219,540,000 
As the foregoing gives the summary of losses, the following gives their 


details in a tabular form. 


Details of Electric Power Installed & Removed in the North-eastern 
Provinces : 


Table A. 
Branch : 
Capacity 。 Safety 
Nahe of Pence Capacity Capacity Capacity 
Removed Remained After 
Elect. é KW As of 
Dawer Power Piant KW KW Removal 
Co: : Aug. 1945 | KW 
OrD ane acer ern ee 
= Fu-shun 285,000 310,000 75,000 25,000 
过 Fu:shin 266,000 266,000 — 一 
S = Kan-ching-tze 83,000 50,000 33,000 4.000 
7 = Tien-chuan 31,250 -一 31,250 7,000 
= “Y | Pei-piao 15,000 = 15,000 7,000 
o Sub-total €80,250 526,000 154,250  —-_ 43,000 


Branch es 

ano a ern oe saber! Capacity Capacity Capacity 
Elect ee niet KW As of Removed Remained . eas 

Power Aug. 1945 KW KW KW 
3 Feng-man | 564,000 420,000 144,000 144,000 
ZE6 | Hsin-king 49,250 a 49,250 25,000 
OZ | Harbin 38,000 | - 38,000 20,009 
BSe | sian 30,000 his 30,000 15,000 
Sub-total 681,250 420,000 261,250 204,000 
Tien-shih-fu 一 3,000 2,000 
me 1 Raku 350 = 350 300 
& | Shwang-tou shan 6,000 6,000 ie BE 
mA Ping-chuan 400 -一 400 270 
: a Ling-yuan | 225 一 225 160 
am Chih-feng 700 — 700 500 
= Kurya 150 一 150 120 
S Chou-chuan-tze > 65 一 - 65 50 
| Sub-total 4,890 3,400 
Te-huei 76 一 - 76 76 
oo Yu-an 162 -一 — = 110 
> San-Cha-ho | 146 -一 146 1C0 
温 Sungari R. 65 一 65 50 
所 | Yu-shu LZ. — 112 100 
S | Chien-kuo-chi _ 1,020 a 1,029 600 
= Chiao-ho 10,880 an 10,880 6,000 
nH Tungliao ; 2,100 一 2,100 1,400 
iether Ratan 3500  . 3,500 = = 
Sub-total 18,061 3,500 14,561 8,436 
Ss 中 | Er-tao-kiang 37,500 ~- 37,500 20,000 
& 4 | Tieh-chang-tze . 1,000;902° -一 1,000 500 
5 & | Sub-total 38,500 Be 38.500 —«-20,500 


二 


= SSS EIT TE FE EE EE 


Branch ; 
vee Sea ne Capacity Capac i, 
Piece: KW As of Removed Remained After 
Power Power Plant Aug. 1945 KW KW “RW al 
_Corp. 
天 | An-da 200 一 200 140 
a Yi-mien-po 200 — 200 140 
a Pao-yan 20) 一 200 140 
Z| Wu-chang 176 一 176 60 
的 Chao-tung 87 — 87 60 
{ Sub total 863 一 863 540 
Chichihar 8,400 3,500 4,909 4,400 
Puo-ke-tu 140 一 140 90 
Lun-kiang 3,400 3,090 400 270 
Na-ho 403, ne 403 270 
Za-lan-tun 250 一 200 140 
= Pai cheng-tze 3,00). 1,500 1,500 1,000 
a Kai-tung 100 一 109 70 
m | Tai-lai 98 < 98 70 
. A-er-shan 400 _ 400 320 
= Pei an 3,880 =e 3,880 3,000 
= Old Sun-wu 2,000 : -一 2,000 1,200 
| = New Sun-wu 4,500 4,000 500 200 
O Hai-lun 220 ae 220 160 
Hai-lar 3,640 1,500 2,140 1,300 
Zalainor 2,800 2500. — -一 -一 
Mien-tu-ho 200 一 - 200 160 
Wu-ke-shih 7 30 vs 5009 村 20 
Sub-total 33,411 16,300 17,111 13,750 
5 | Suei fen-ho 1,600 2 1,600 1,200 
EOS | Shen-tung =~ 4,300 4,300 ue = 
S&S | Ching-puo-hu 36,000 ， — 86,000 ~—> 36,000 
| Mu tan-kiang 9,520 He 9,520 5,000 


— ——- 
wre 4 aime 
. 


Mill (Liaoyang) 


= % 


. Capacity 。 ae Safet 
of Capacit C t 这 
Manchu} Name of Installed ln any Capacity 
Elect. KW As of . Removed Remained After 
Power Power Plant Aus 1548 KW KW Removal 
Corp. ; 
Lung-ching 9,000 一 9,000 5,000 
= | Huei-chun 5,60) 5,600 — ae 
: a Wang-ching 125, 一 125 80 
x Chia-mu-sze 47,560 —«—40, 000 7,500 5,000 
总 Ho-kang 450 4,500 - 2,000 
Ss Chien-chen 3,300 3,300 a Bh: 
A Fu-chin 560 os 560 300 
= Tung ho 200 = 209 160 
m Chi‘ning 30,000 ° 30,000 KS Zl 
Br) tes 5,880 a 5,880 4,000 
Sub-total 158,085 83,200 74,885 58,740 
Shuei-feng Hydro Electric 300,030 300,000 = a 
Total of Manchu Electric Ey rt 
Power Corp. 1,921,310 1,355,C00 566,310 352,266 
Table B. 
Capacity .~ Capacit Capacit Safety 
Name of 的 Paclty Capacity 
OE i i Removed Remained After 
Plant ‘Aug 1945. KW” KW Saget 
Manchu Iron Works‘An-shan) — 73,50) 43,009 30.500 5,000 
- ditto - (Penhsihu) 81,000 46,000 35,C00 4,000 
Antung Cement Mill 5,890 5,800 一 一 
Manchu Onoda Cement 
Mill Chuan-tou) | 3,00) 3,509 本 人 
-ditto - (Chow-shuei) 5,200 一 - 5,200 2,900 
Manchu Asano Cement 
Mill (Chinhsi) 6,000 一 6,000 1,500 
- ditto - (Kir.n) 7,000 7,009 一 -一 
Manchu Iwagi Cement 4.400 oe 4.400 3.00 


Manchu Iwagi Cement 


Mill (Penhsihu) 6 6,000 oe a 
-ditto - (Kung-yuan) 8,000 一 - 8,000 5,600 
Chin-chow Fuel Works 15,000 -一 15,000 7,C00 
Chin-chow Synthetic Fuel 5,000 一 5,000 2,500 
Feng-tien Spinning Mill 1,250 一 1,250 500 
International Spinning Mill 1,000 -一 1,000 600 
Feng-tien Munition Works 10,000 一 : 10,000 3,000 
East Manchu Cement Mill 6,030 6,C00 一 一 
Nichiman Pulp & Paper 

Mill (Chinchow) 1,000 r 1,000 700 
Manchu Pulp & Paper Mill n 

LHailin) 3,020 3,000 一 一 
East Manchu Pulp & Paper 

Mill (Kaishantun) 1,800 = 1,800 1,000 
Toyo Pulp & Paper Mill 2,709 一 2,700 2,030 
-ditto - (Wang-ching) 2,000 -一 2,000 1,500 
Manchu Synthetic Fuel 18,000 18,000 oo 一 

Sub-total 267,150 138,300 128,850 40,800 
Sum of Tables A & B. 2,188,460 1,493,300 695,160 393,166 


B. Loss in Coal Mines 


Pawley’s Figure: 
Present Survey: 


The following table gives the 
loss of the eleven coal mines into 
which this Mission was able to make 
investigations. Other mines, amount- 
ing. to 50% of total capitalization 
and 45% of total production capacity 
of all the coal mines in the North- 
eastern Provinces, were inaccessible 
to the Mission owing to military 
Operations against Chinese Com- 
munists at that time. The losses 


U.S. $ 50,000,000 
U.S. $ 44,720,544 


given in the table include only those 
items as were taken away by the 
Russians. Other indirect losses 
caused by mobs taking advantage 
of the disorderly conditions resulting 
from stripping, dismantling and 
removal by the Russians were 
not included. This, according to a 
rough estimate, amounted to as 
much as 50% of the losses incurred 
directly by the Russians. 
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Table Showing the Losses and Other Conditions of the Eleven Coal Mines Investigated 


.. Produc- Loss Breakdown Period of 
Name of Capital Produc- tion iets 
Name of Corporation Loss Bape Capacity —— Shae eee 2s Russian 
Mine paid : ar vicd After Equip- Materials _©°% Products Cash Building 
in Stripping ment modities Occupation 


1,000 Yen U.S.$ Tons Tons 


Fu-hsin Coal Mine Corp, Fu-hsin 270,834 24,272,331 5,200,000 800,000 6,869,790 4,573,465 6,388,323 4,900 4,900 6,434,001 27/8/1945 to 
Fu-shun Coal Mine Fu-shun 394,418 9,564,685 5,100,000 1,225,000 3,679,587 1,000,000 552,011 3,717,919 1,404 583,764 Sane " 
Pei-piao Coal Mine Corp. Pei-piao 72,038 5,846,379 1,310,000 110,000 « 2,399,318 377,368 1,162,474 607,545 2,583 1,296,991 5/5/1946 
Si-an Coal Mine Corp. _ Si-an 87,124 1,679,437 2,400,000 442,000 —- 71,388 ”614,.870 264,913 «452,519 36,609 + ~—«-239,138 ae 
Soe tpere eeenchy iron. Penbsihu 111,512 1,973,100 1,000,000 102,000 1,347,100 — 26,000 — 600,090 A; - 51145, e 
Yan-tai Coal Mining Yan-tai 2,835 一 400,000 44,700 mn = = _ a 人 
ae ee pe ged th aia 一 8457 27007 8,585 本 9,330 7/11/1945 
Nan-piao Coal Mine Corp. Nan-piao 27,400 343,183 —- 130,000 -- 65,162 28,114 14,205 18,760 4,153 212,789 29/8/1945 to 
eee Coal Mine Ying-cheng-tze 21,975 524,000 450,000 150,000 219,000 — 305,000 7 30/11/1945 
Yu-tung Coal Mine Corp. Yu-tung 13,154 141,800 300,000 100,000 — 140,000 600 = * 800 
On ? 322,250 120.000 — 97.565 ”90149 ”118.676 15,860 

Total 1,001,290 44,720,544 16,610,000 2,933,700 14,757,367 6,851,373 8,835,887 5,431,643 51,601 8,792,673 


Remarks: Directed by technical officers, strippings and dismantlings were carried out systematically. Most of the packages were shipped from 
the port Dairen. 


—l) AG 


Value and production capacity of the rest of the coal mines in “Manchuria” 
which were not accessible to the Mission during the time of investigation 
are tabulated as follows: 


Name of Fixed Working ger! Actual Projected 
Assets Capital going Production Production 
Coal Mire 1,000 Yen 1,000 Yen 1,000 Yen in 1944 _~—s for +1945 
Hsi-cheng 39,409 13,029 52,438 771,170 650,000 
i ene | Ena he 35,000 35,901 300,000 
Wa-fang-tien | 200 36,500 下 
Fu-chow 8,000 104,303 140,000 
Sai-ma-chi 19,976 399.771 600,000 
Ha-ying-shan 2,811 39,518 100,009 
Chiou-ho 2,478 39,511 120,000 
Tieh-chang 169,259 200,000 
Shih-jen 16,259 611,251 870,000 
Shan-sung-kang 27,645 150,000 
Wu-tao 166,400 200,000 
Ho-kang 140,970 78,993 219,967 2,678,900 3,100,000 
Mi-shan 198,352 81,617 279,969 2,900,036 3,309,000 
Cha-chun 18,835 8,390 PA 2 261,054 320,000 
Hun-chun 41,109 7,736 48,836 352,398 400,009 
Chiao-ho 16,026 1,124,836 1,250,000 
Lao-tou-kou 1,469 152,000 200,000 
Fu-chin 30,000 142,172 300,000 
Ho-yi 146,560 170,000 
Tung-ning 184,600 250,000 
Ai-hun R 107,309 120,000 
San-hsing ee ee 124.471 186,479 250,000 
Lao-hei-shan 93,473 250,000 
Hsin-lung 69,269 — 
San-ho 2,966 74,147 150,000 
Mu-ling 6,868 105,880 120,000 
Total $9,959 10,979,733 13,190,000 
eee 
LIBRARY 


C. Loss in Iron & Steel 
Industries 


Pawley’s Figure: 


Present Survey: 


The loss in iron and steel indus- 
tries were obtained by checking the 
inventories remained against the ac- 
count books of the factories. As the 
values given in the account books 
were entered in Japanese Yen, the 
conversion into U. S. dollars was 
done basically by dividing by 4.25. 
However, as most of the prices were 


U.S. $ 131,260,000 
U.S. $ 204,052,000 


those prevailing in the later part of 
the war years, all except in the case 
of the Manchu Iron Works, Penhsihu 
Branch and Sumitomo Metal Indus- 
try, were again divided by 2 in order 
to render them as closely as possible 
to the real value when reckoned in 
U.S. dollars. 
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D. Loss in Railways 


Pawley’s Figure: U.S. $ 221,390,000 
Present Survey: U.S. $ 193,755,000 


This part of the report is based upon the report submitted by the 
railway commissioners studying on conditions of damage done to “Manchurian” 
railways. As the values they used were mostly those prevailing at the last 
stage of the war, it has been agreed upon that division by 2 of all values 
iS nacessary in ord2c to make the values comparable with other estimations. 
Thus, to convert all the Yens given in the following tables, division by 4.25 
only is necessary. 


Total 
Loss 
Cl U U's. 
assifica- Original Quantity Jnit 3.9 
tion Lines & Items Quantity Removed Cost (4 25:1) 
KM Yen/KM 
Single Track Pei-an—Hei-ho Line 392.9 103,730 
ioe se eee ee 1803 103,730 
An-tung-—Hutou Line 164.8 103,730 
Hsin-hsing---Cheng-tze- ' 
Ti 216.1 103,730 
Ho-hsi—Tung-ning Line 91.8 102,730 
Double ot a ee 921.0 133,800 
Track Harbin Met 
; arbin—Mu-tan- = 
Lines: One kiang Line 354.3 55,350 
track sige amma 163.0 103,739 
removed Huo-tung-men-— Tung- 
feo. en 144.4 — 103,730 
Shuang-chia— Yuan-li Line 74.5 103,730 
Mu-tan-kiang —-Hsia- i 
cheng-tze Line 97.6 108,730 
Sub-total 2,010.7 46,608 
Units Units Yen/Unit 
Locomotive Locomotives 2,434 385 — 175,030 
& Cars: Cars 3,040 485 150,000 
Wagons 41,371 15,000 12,500 
Sub total | 46,845 15,870 77,576 
Automo- Buses 2,400 
biles : Trucks €0) 


ain Ries 


Sub total 3,000 1,500 8,824 


Total 
Classifica- Original Quantity Unit Loss 
tion Items 1,000 
Quantity Removed Cost U.S. $ 
| (4:25 : 1) 
Boats: River boats 50 
Ocean going vessels 20 
Sub-total 70 4118 
Machine ‘Tools 
Repair Dairen Repair Shop 2,350 1,200 
eee Hsinking R.S. 170 125 
OPS: —_Mutankiang R.S. 370 370 
Chichihar R.S. 250 250 
Kirin Repair Shop 145 125 
Others 455 325 
Sub-total 3,749 2,445 27,445 
Telegraph Radio transmitter & bits praHons 
& Receiver 
Telephone switch gear Auto- Auto- 
Telephone: matics matics 
4,900 2,900 
Magnetos fe 
. 1 
Other equipment 
Sub-total 1,952 
Yen 
Com- Store room goods 43,361,00) 
Furniture and traveli 
ROG yrs 34,450,000 
Consumption goods 17,590,000 
Testing equipment 10,000,0C0 
Medical appliances 10,900,C00 
Sub-total 115,311,000 27,133 


Grand-total U.S. $ 193,756,000 


E. Loss in Mechanical 
; Industries 
Pawley’s Figure: U.S. $ 163,009,090 
fy Present Survey: U.S. $ 158,870,00) 

- The estimate of losses in this section is based upon a detailed survey of the 
actual conditions of the factories concerned. As the prices were those prevailing 
at the last stage of the war, a high factor of conversion should be used when 
Yen is converted into U.S. dollars. As the process of conversion employed in 
this report is rather complicated, it is advisable to present the table of losses as : 


Kinds of Capitalizati Assets at V-J Day Losses Suffered 

Factory ~~“ eke? 1,000 Yen - 1,000 "Yen ” 
Rated Capital find & Factory Material Factory Materials 
Cap Paid Babin: & Bisnis: & 
1,000 1,090 sian quip 


Yen Yen Buildings ment Products ment Products 
General Mechanical - Z 


108 factories se 
at Mukden 554,008 453,778 1,643,232 1,093,828 1,655,196 761,094 735,733 


79 factories at 3 
other places 140,030 107,930 386,000 290,000 394,000 210,500. 175,000 


Sub-total 694,068 561,710 2,029,232 1,383,828 2,049,196 971,594 911,933 
Electrical Machinery 


21 Sy an at 75,379 58,279 218,605 134,224 305,780 112,647 279,271 


1 factory at , 
other place 1,000 250 O4 58 132 48 120 


Sub-total 76,379.....58,529:...218,69).-...134,282.....306,9.1:2. L2G. ee 
Metal Working 


26 factories at 
Mukden 76,190 © 34,659 Dig2o. 202,000 Weert 18,801 60,459 


13 factories at 


other places 95:850 102,95 86,100. 79,000 146,860 186,035 168,840 


Sub-total 172,040 136,754 143,423 131,335 214611 204,036 219.299 
Ammunition Works 
South 
Manchuria . a ee 
Aeroplane -一 vt = 二 -一 一 .67.000.185.709 
Factory 
South | 
Manchuria -一 -一 = 二 一 一 60.000 100,000 
Arsenal 
Sub-total 127,000 285,700 
Grand total 942.487 708,723 2,391,354 1,649,445 2,600,919 1,416,125 1,695,223 


oe Ye 


From the foregoing table, it is 
seen that the total loss amounts to 
3,112,348,000 Yen. By careful com- 
parison with the indices of prices 
at the time of evaluation of the 
above-given figures and the time 
when the Yen was normal, that is 


1/4.25 of a U.S. dollar, a common 
ratio of 4.6035 is obtained. There- 
fore, to reduce the loss of 3,112,348, 
000 Yen into U.S. dollars, it should 
be divided by 4.6095 and then divided 
by 4.25 again, that gives the final 
losses of U.S. $ 158,870,000. 


F. Loss in Liguid Fuel and 
Lubricant Industries 


U.S. $ 11,380,C00 
U.S. $ 40,719,000 


Pawley’s figure is evidently low and it is even less than the loss suffered 
by one single unit—Manchu Synthetic Petroleum. As this Mission went into 
further details of the factories investigated, we feel confident that our figure 
is nearer to actual conditions. Table I shows the conditions of the six factoreis 
investigated. Table II gives estimated losses of the other four in accordance 
with reliable reports on their conditions of damage. This Mission was not 
able at that time to conduct investigation into these four factories, 


Pawley’s Figure: 
Present Survey: 
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Table II. 
Equip- 


Capital ear loss 
Name of Corp. 1.000 Yen Removed Ree Remarks 
Manchu Petroleum . 43,679 26% 2,055,50) Losses were es- 
Refined Coal Industry 12)839/6 120261 601,200 a orate 
Man-tieh Cylinder Oil 19,955 0% -~ age of. equip- 


) } ant mov- 
Seth ianchure Fucl Wares, 100000. “ 15% 3500400meq 


sa 


Total 176,472 6,180.100 


Adding together the losses given in tables I & II, the grand total is 
equivalent to 40,519,034 U.S. Dollars. 


G. Loss in Chemical 
Industries 


Pawley’s figure: U.S. $14,000,0)0 
Present Survey: U.S. $ 74,786,000 


In regard to losses in chemical industrie3, this m‘ssion has able to visit 
240 factories as against 22 covered in the Pawley report in which most of 
the gas, dynamite, acid, and soda factories were not included. The following 
table summarizes the losses in chemical industries. 


No. of Corp. Capital Leen Reduction 

— paid . in 

in Other Total 1,000 ies” Production 
Mukden places Yen “a Capacity 


Kind of Industry 


Acid & Soda 2 4 6 89,750 9,476 25% 
Oil, Fat, Paint 19 15 34 54,795 13,917 50% 
Electro-thermal ‘3 
Chemical 1 6 7 235,600 14 208 80% 
Gas 4 1 36,780 2,134 20% 
Dye Stuf, dynamite, ys 
Matches 3 4 7 72,480 5 383 20% 
Glass 6 A 10 11,695 1,421 20% 
Leather 4 3 7 7,075 1,733 45% 
Rubber 17 8 25 43,750 20,677 10% 
Miscellaneous a1 8 29 45,565 5,807 25% 


Total 77 53 130 587,400 74,789 


Remarks: Losses in the following regions were not included: Anshan, Fushun, 
Penhsihu, Hulutao. Fengtien Arsenal, and Liaoyang Dynamite 
Works also not included. 
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H. Loss in Food & Miscel- 
laneous Industries 


Pawley’s Figure: Being included in Chemical Industry Section. 
Present Survey: U.S. $59,055,090 


This Mission made more detailed investigations than Pawley’s on the part 
of food industries, and therefore obtained more reliable informations. on the 
losses. As the conditions of capitalization were more or less the same as in 
the case of Mechanical Industries, therefore, practically same method is 
employed here in converting Yen to U.S. dollars. The following table 
summarizes the losses: 
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Pawley’s Figure: 


Loss in Cement Industry 


U.S. S 23,000,000 
U.S. $ 26,234,816 


Present Survey: 


The loss in cement industry estimated by this Mission is tabulated as 
follows: 
yok Loss (Yen) — % 
Name of Corp. — Machin- Materials es dpe 
(Yen) salts Total at V-j Capa- 
a i Products Day, Tons city 
Harbin 25,799,000 909,000 2,651,750 3,551,750 95,000 一 - 
Mu-tan-kiang 33,604,562 12,980,301 2,640,000 15,625,301 70,000 100 
Miao-chin 27,557,201 10,521,689 3,125,650 13,647,339 75,000 100 
Kirin 34,070,942 7,707,080 2,863,895 10,590,955 220,000 100 
Tung tou 34,661,032 6,741,487 7,456,250 14,447,737 110,000 100 
Fu-shun 32,700,675 185,250 2,403,082 © 2,588,332 170,00) 47 
Pen hsi-hu 34,211,242 4,140,00) 2,500,000 6,610,0C0 180,009 100 
Kung-yuan 40,673,357 13,545,655 3,000,000 16,545,655 130,000 100 
Liao-yang 34,853,249 660,000 625,000 1,265,000 150,003 47 
Hsiao-tun 34,190,621! 1,030,000 3,816,C00 ne 185 1 00 46 
An-shan 20,257,289 777,810 471,500 1,249,310 : 
Chin-Chow 32,173,762 104,840 37,900 142,340 130,000 一 一 
An-tung 31,571,736 13,559,250 3,264,000 16,823,250 125,000 100 
Dairen 32,937,250 —- 3,359,500 3,359,500 180,000 53 


Total 


449,542,361 73,283,127 38,214,627 111,497,969 


"1,820,000 


The total loss 111,497,969 Yen, when divided by the conversion factor 4.25, 
gives the loss as 26,234, 816 U.S. dollars. 


J. Loss in Non-Ferrous Metal Industries 


U.S. $ 10,000,000 
U.S. $ 60,815,000 


The reason why the above two figures differ enormously is that Pawley’s 


Pawley’s Figure: 
Present Survey: 


figure covers only two big mines and a number of small mines, while this 
mission visited no less than fourteen big mines leaving ten other rather 
big-scaled mines unvisited owing to their inaccessibility. Details are given in 
the following two tables: 


del Oa 


Name of Corp. 


Manchu Mining 
Corp. 


Manchu Mining 
Develop. Corp. 


Manchu Tahsin 
Prospect’g Corp. 


Nichi-Man Lead 
Corp. 


Manchu Ore-dress- 


ing Agent Corp. 

Manchu Magne- 
sium Mining 
Corp. 

Manchu Light 
Meial Corp. 

Antung Light 
Metal Corp. 

Chin-chow Spe- 
cial Iron Corp. 

Manchu Asbestos 
Corp. 

Manchu Talc 
Corp. 

Manchu Bauxite 
Mining Corp. 


Kang-te Bauxite 
Mining Corp. 


Capital 
Name of Mine i nee 
Yen 
Chang Chun 
Laboratory 452 
Manshan Works 1,260 
Chia-cheng-tze 
Warehouse 13,886 
Yang-chia-chang- et 
tze Mine 
Fen-shuei Mine 5,210 
Kai-ping Mine 5,738 


Hu-lu-tao Refinery =~ 

Office of Survey 
& Experimenta: 187,859 
tion 

Feng Tien -一 
Refinery 


Fengtien Head 
Office & Chang- 
chun Branch 


9,924 


4,500 


1,000 
50,389 


219,000 
150,000 
8,612 
1,484 


2,000 


-一 一 


Hai-cheng Mine 


soos! DB 


Loss 
LS: $ 
50,588 


87,059 
294,470 


2,124,345 


Capacity at 


% 
Reduc- 
V-J Day tion 
本 50% 
100% 


30% 


1,142,824 120,000T. of Cu. 100% 


1,510,118 


176,806 


1,546,000 


1,368,652 


313 968 


42,556 


143,412 
9,193,520 


14,316,845 
7,000,000 
658,920 

6] ,000 
828,000 


72,000 
1,147,000 


G0,UEen 100% 
4500 ,, at 

+. % 
7,000 T.Cu. 70% 


600kg.lead 0% 


20,800 kg.Gold 14% 


4,351 T. Silver 17% 


1,920T.Lead 0% 
1,700 T. 100% 
800 T.Mg. 100% 
8,162 T. 100% 
20,000 T. 100% 
6,600 T. a 
102,000 T. 60% 
170,000 T. ee 


Bauxite Corp. — 347,000 13,000 T. 70% 


eri cong 84,700 15,943,500 600,000. Mg. 100% 
Total 745,964 60,814,583 
The following table shows the the Mission for investigation. 
mines which were inaccessible to 
Capital Production 
Name of Coxp. Name of Mine Product Paid Capacity, 
: 1,000 Yen ‘Ton 
Manchu Mining Corp. Chia-pi-kou Mine Copper 345,446 2,000 
Lao-chin-chang Mine ™ 345,446 2,000 
Chao-te Mining Corp. Shih tsuei-tze Mine hs 6,000 7,000 
Tien-pao-shan Mining ‘Tien pao-shan Mine * 3,500 3,000 
Corp. 
Nichi-man Mining Chia-shan Mine . -一 2,000 
Corp. , 
Manchu Mining Corp. Ching yuan Mine 5 7,500 3,000 
Ching-shuei Mining Off. Ma-lishu Mine 时 -一 1,000 
Manchu Mining Corp. Ching-cheng-tze Mine Lead -一 9,000 
Hsiou yan Mine 号 = 2,400 
Heng-jen Mine 本 -一 4.000 
Tien-pao-shan Mining Tien-pao-shan Mine 3) 一 一 800 
Corp. 
Manchu Mining Corp. Ching-cheng-tze Mine = Zinc -一 600 
Hsiou-yan Mine iy 一 3,000 
Heng-jen Mine ™ -一 8,000 
1,200 


Tien-pao-shan Mining Tien-pao-shan Mine = a 
Corp. 
K. Loss in Textile 
Industires 


U.S. $ 38,000,000 
U.S. $ 135,113,000 


Again the loss estimated by this mission far exceeds that reported by 
Pawley. Perhaps the short time available for Pawley prevented him from 
making detailed investigations into all the factories. It is believed that the 
figure presented by this Mission is more reliable. 


Pawley’s Figure: 
Present Survey : 
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Table Showing The Loss of Textile Industries 


Loss, 1,000 U.S. $ Capacity (S=spindles L=looms) No. of factories 
Capital- = = . ROSES ioe a 
Kind of Trade 1,000 Sean Sie % Heavily Partly Dam- 
Yen Equip- Prod- Total at V-J Day Removed Remoy- Original Dam- Dam- age not 
ment ucts ed aged aged Known 
Controlling Organization 320,500 140 63,623 63,763 -一 一 10026 1 1 — — 
Cotton Thread Spinning 237,614 24613 1,944 26557 630,604S. 344,596 S. 55% 13 10 — 3 
& Weaving 84,928 L.: 53.182.0. 63% 
Cotton Fibre Working 11,547 960 = 56099 eee to/- 1,598 L: 455 L. 30% 13 9 1 Ny 
Thread Dying 25,020 273. Liaol es: 一 —L. 26% 13 4 it 8 
Cloth Weaving 3,145 330 — 330 = &000 L. 400 L. 5% 6 0 6 0 
Knitting & Combination 6,802 664 —- 664 3,389L. 1,695 L. 50% 32 32 0 0 
‘eee 6610 82 | 157907. 672. ’ 548 8% 3 1 1 1 
Special Fabrication 23,165 034 297 831 10:7 yA b= 10% 4 2 mee 2 
Cutting & Sewing 17,660 11,797 Docu oA) © Lides WoL 10.0272 75% Np PA Es —- 一 
Twisting & Combination 65,050 70 155 225 eral By 250-T 46% 5 2 一 3 
Net Making 4,318 280 141 421 80 L. 50 L. 63% ve i -一 1 
Kimono Textile 184,850 799 169 968  390L. 180 L. 4626 8 3 est 5 
86,448 Silk Mach. 54,704 S. Mach. 63.% 
Cotton Fabrication 11,308 oT Bae 359 19,776S. L225: 62% 12 4 1 i 
A73 1, 6L. 1% 
Wool Spin & Weav. 192,170 2,788 4,308 7,096 485 L. 12713 26% 5 4 1 oes 
Felt 2,600 571 1m 748 1st, 1258 80% 3 il 1 1 
Flax Spin & Weav. 109,404 1,029 120 <0 TES 31,9388. 8,300 S. 26% 6 at 2 3 
381 L. 146 L. 38% 
一 一 = 13,7705. 一 一 4 -一 
Jute Bag 18,000 a 2 2 
Flax Net & Rope 34,438 650 94 699 46 L. 8L. 17% 6 2 一 - 4 
Ramie 73,209 259 48 307 43 L. AB in. 25% 7 a 2 2 
ic Fi = — —  9,300S. 5,100 S. 55% 1 一 iF — 
Synthetic Fibre 44,540 oe us 2 
Worm Silk 15,922 1,601 542 ”2,143 596 L. 500 L. 84% 5 2 2 1 
Flax Fabricatian 49,923 7,942 4,329 12,271 1,588 L. 1,588 L. 100% 37 37 ‘ae a 
Total 1,457,795 55,364 79,749 135,113 -一 一 一 459 392 219 46 
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L. Loss in Paper Industry 


Pawley's Figure: U.S. $ 7,000,000 
Present Survey : U.S. $ 13,962,000 


The conversion from Yen to U.S. dollars is based upon the following 


assumptions : 


In the case of machinery and equipment, the conversion factor is 4.25. 
In the case of materials and products, the conversion factor is 4.25 x2. 


Capital... . Loss, Us S. $ Capacity _ 
TANS Heed 1,000 Machin- Materials, at V-J % 
Equip- Total Day, 
Yen pent Products Tons Reduced 


Manchu Bean Stalk 


Pulp Corp. 38,940 2,163,000 259,000 2,422,000 15,000 100 
Manchu Paper Com- 

pany (Ying-kow 29,600 438,000 54,000 “492,500 

Mill) 25,000 100 
0 Pe 19,760 1,140,000 52,000 1,192,000 
Manchu Pulp Ind. 2 

Cor sération 23,200 1,338,000 259,000 1,597,000 15,000 100 
Manchu Paper Corp. 70,000 314,000 — 314000 20,000 100 
Toyo Pulp Corporation 20,000 171,000 517,500 688,500 15,000 30 
Antung haper industry 22,070 1,237,000 932,000 2,169,000 17,830 100 
ee ee opeGe aper 34,560 618,000 1,682,500 2,300,500 9,280 70 
Mane Corn 6500 46,000 9,500 55500 2,000 100 

F 
De Giaihistey Corn 20,000 476,000 —. 476,000 6,000 100 
M Paper Ind 
ee 2 EO — 383,000 388,000 12,900 ”100 

t P 
Sea Reo — 259,000 259,000 1,870 ~— 
AsahiPaper Mfg.Corp. 2,260 117.000 ~ 117,000 5,800 100 
Chinchow Pulp Corp. 45,000 2. ia vil oe <0 
Kirin Paper Mfg. Corp. 2,180 aut Bu a4 2 xh 
Ta-man Paper Corp. 2,100 se = oe * a 
Nichi-man Pulp Corp. 18500 973,000 517,500 1,490500 15,000 73 

Total 262,930 9,031,000 4,930,500 13,961,500 160,680 90 
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M. Loss in Telegraph 
& Telephone 


Pawley’s Figure: U.S. $25,000,000 
Present Suryey: U.S. $ 4,588,000 


After thorough investigation into the business of telegraph and telephone, 
this mission found out that the actual losses suffered were much less than 
that reported by Pawley. It was probably due to the fact that Pawley 
assumed that the loss was 60% of the total capitalization of 200,000,000 Yen 
for the telegraph and teleohone business, which when converted into U.S. 
dollars, came out as the figure given above. However, the great majority 
of the telegraoh and telephone property was at Hsinking, Mukden and 
Dairen, where destruction was the most severe, amounting to 18,500,000 Yen 
according to their account books. When it was divided by 4.25, it became 
U.S. & 4,588,000 which seemed to be more reasonable than that reckoned by 
Pawley. 

N. Loss Suffered by Banks 


Loss suffered by banks was not mentioned in Pawley’s Report. It consisted 
mainly of bank notes and other valuables which can be summarized in the 
following tables :一 3 

(1) Table showing those being taken away from the Manchu Centrai 
Bank by the Russian Army: 

Date of 


Kinds of Currency Amount (Yen) Confecetee 
1. National Currency 708,077,200 * Sept. 2-Sept. 25 
2. a. Japanese Bank Notes 4,183,657 Sept. 2 
b. Auxiliary Currency 12,000 Oct; 2 
3. Korean Bank Notes 890,843 Sept; 2 
4. Taiwan Bank Notes 882 a 
5. China United Reserve Notes 3,248,267 a 
6. Central Savings & Reserve Notes 698,587 ee 
7. Mongolia & Sinkiang Savings & 3,923 
Reserve Notes : ” 
8. Japanese Militay Notes 2,700 Ss 


*_-Including 150,000,000 Yen from Fu-shun Branch Bank. 
(2) Table showing those being taken away from city banks by the 
Russian Army and the Chinese Communist troops: 


Taken by Russians Taken Rs Chinese 


Name of Banks (Yen) Communists (Yen) 


Japanese Banks :-— 
1. Manchu Enterprising net 5,000,000 


wah OG ae 


oe 


. Farmers’ Gold Reserve 
Shoko Kinyu Gassakusha 
Teito Bank 

Specie Bank 

Chinese Banks :-— 

6. Yi-fa Bank 

7. Kungcheng Bank 

8. Harbin Bank 

9. Chihcheng Bank 

10. Bank of Communications 
11. Bank of China 

12. Changchun Bank 

13. Hsing-ya Bank 


C1 oo bo 


2,590,000 
15,500,000 
11,800,000 
18,000,000 


27,660,000 
650,030 
250,000 
290,000 
100,000 
210,000 


1,090,000 
890,000 


3,000,000 
7,000,000 
970,000 
360,0C0 


The grand total of all the losses given above is 812,478,059 Yen. 
(3) Table showing the loss of valuables: 


Category Quantity 
Gold Bar 36,212.34 gr. 
2.074075." ter. 
Platinum 32,491.55 gr. 
Silver Brick 66,540 kg. 
Diamond 741 Carat 


Remarks 


From Central Bank, Changchun Branch 
Prom °;; ,， Fengtien Branch 
From 5, , Changchun Branch 


Including only big ones. 


(4) Table showing loss of bonds and stocks: 


Category Quantity (Yen) 


Bonds & Stocks 1,500,900,000 
Bonds & Checks 5,505,090,000 
— ditto - 57,770,000 


Bonds & Stocks 7,935,000 
Bonds 265,000 


Total 7,070,970,009 


Remarks 


From Central Bank 
» Manchu Enterprising Bank 
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Branch 


Teito Bank 
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Shoko Kinyu Gassakusha 


Yokohama Specie Bank Changchun 
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Preface 


On the weighty subject, ‘‘Recent Social Changes and Economic Prob- 
Jems in China,” one would naturally expect to find a compact mass 
of information which might not be a treatise for easy reading. But the 
author, Prof, Wu Kan, being an experienced literary craftsman as well 
as a shrewd student of economics, has been able to present this. par- 
ticular phase of China’s problem in his scholarly and clear language that 


one would not fail to read it with interest. 


The author’s task is obvious. He has done an excellent job in ex- 
plaining the Confucian concepts as a social norm in China, but this 
very norm was due to the influence both from within and without 
already broken down. The result of it is cultural maladjustment. The 
author sees that as long as this remains the phenomenon of China, 
there will not be any solution to her economic problems. The author 
also points out in particular, as a note of warning, that what the 
Communists are doing now on the mainland only helps to worsen the 
already chaotic situation. It is hoped that through publication of this 
scholarly treatise, wider interest will be aroused in the study of this 


very phase of China’s problem now leading by the author. 


The Editor 


RECENT SOCIAL CHANGES AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


I. Method of Approach to the Study of Chinese Problems 


In December, 1929, when business depression started to run 
rampant, President Herbert Hoover thereupon appointed a Research 
Committee on Social Trends for the purpose of making a national 
survey of social trends in the United States. Having worked 
on them for several years, this Committee submitted in 1932 a lenghty 
report, which was subsequently published under the title of Recent 
Social Changes in the Untted States. This Committee, though profess- 
edly organized for the sole purpose of fact-finding, had nevertheless 
a long range of theoretical background to start with. Its influence in 
the United States has extended from the epoch of “New Deal’’ to the 
“Fair Deal’’ of the present Administration. 

In comparison with the business depression in the United States 
of those days, the difficulties we have to face here in China now are 
many times greater. At this moment, especially when many are 
clamouring for ‘‘self-examination’’ and ‘‘self-criticism,’ would it not be 
appropriate if we should advocate a new orientation and a new 
approach to see for ourselves where we really stand? 

Ever since the, defeat, we suffered from the British in the First 
Anglo-Chinese War (1839-42), various politico-economic projects have on 
different occasions been introduced for the betterment of our national 
life。 Erom the policy of Enrich the nation. and strengthen, the army” 
(fu kuo chiang bing), as advocated by some Mandarins like Tso Tsung- 
tang and Li Hung-chang, to Mao Tze-tung’s so-called principle of 
‘“New Democracy’, we have indeed a great variety of open sesames 
being chanted to the bewilderment of the people, and yet, they all have 
been proved miserably disappointing. On closer examination, however, 
what these people had each in their respective times advocated would be 
found to be grounded either on fragmentary facts, prejudices or wishful 
thinking, or on some old formulas or new polemics borrowed from 
the West. They are rather a show of predilection, a play of secret 


dreams than an elucidation of the concrete. Should we have expected 


= jp 


to solve our problems with such methods, we would have certainly 
placed ourselves in the same ridiculous position as to find the volume 
of rice or wheat by applying the measure of length, or the length of 
cloth by that of volume. It would be a dangerous practice, if a sick 
man should ever refuse to call on qualified doctors for treatment and 
insist, instead, upon applying the prescriptions for other patients suf- 
fering from a different disease, or else applying the secret formulas 
handed down by his ancestors. ; 

It might not be exaggerating to say that during the last hundred 
years sufficient efforts have not been made by anyone for an _ under- 
standing of our living society and the trends of its changes. Short of 
such an understanding, we wonder whether any speculation we like 
to advance would have a solid ground to base upon, and whether any 
discourse on principles, theories or hypothetical deductions would not 
be merely a hallucination. 

Indeed, a good many economic problems in China, big or small, 
are at present demanding for immediate solutions: for example, the 
speeding up of industrialization as Dr. Wu Ching-chao likes to see in 
China! or the agrarian reforms specially stressed upon by some of our 
American friends such as T. A. Bisson, David Nelson Rowe and 
Randali Gould as the first step to any other reforms imaginable.? 
Again, there are people who would prefer state-ownership to any 
thing else and not even hesitate to advocate the adoption of a complete 
state control over all economic activities. On the other hand, there are 
of course others who would like to see private enterprises encouraged 
and even want ‘‘laissez faire’? policy to be practised in this country 
though never in any other country than England was it ever practised for 
atime. Still currently debated are also other problems, such as whether 
we should seek for international aids or just resort to self-regeneration 
and self-help, and what kinds of institutions we should adopt in re- 
ference to money, banking and public finance. These problems and 


1], MacNair, H. E. (ed.) China, chap. xxxi, pages 462-465. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1946, 

2. Bisson, T. A., American Far Fastern Folicy, \PR Inquiry Series, pages 157-158, New 
York: the Macmillan Co., 1945; Rowe, D. N., China Among the Powers, pages 43 
and 149, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945; Gould, Randall, China in the Sun, 
chap. xi, Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1946. 
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mauy others are all calling for satisfactory solutions. However, what 
we are going to say in the following is not pretended as absolute 
solutions to any or all of the problems under discussion. The purpose 
here is merely to call our attention to the importance of our concrete 
society. Should we leave it out, the omission would be tantamount to 
dismissing the fellow we were really looking after. 

By concrete society we mean the cultural background; by 
social changes we mean the cultural development. Economic problems, 
like any other social problems, cannot be fully understood except 
through a careful study of the cultural development as a process 
Aico ar aomactituralelbackground “as. a whole ‘rather than af 04 
collection fohmiany unrelated’ Darts If('we ‘were ‘to start from. the 
separate and unrelated parts and to interest ourselves in the mere 
assemblage of them, we would not come to understand either the real 
meaning of the parts, or the significance of a cultural whole, within 
the context of which the parts function. It would be more fallacious 
if we were so innocent as to mistake the parts for the whole. 
Moreover, in case we should define the cultural development in terms 
of social changes, then any discussion in the field of ‘substratum’, 
“first principle’ and ‘“anthropomorphism” will be out of place here. 
If it is to be accepted, however, it will certainly be treated merely as 
one of those common factors which jointly influence the formation 
of a civilization. But as to the question whether these ideas should be 
looked upon as a sort of cultural crystals or as a sort of cultural 


handicaps, we had better leave it to be answered by those who are 
more competent in the field. 


Whenever we should attempt to explain cultural development in 
terms of social changes, we mean such as what T. Veblen and W. C. 
Mitchell used to call ‘the cumulative change of social institutions.” 
Of these institutions, a definition is that they are widely prevalent 
social habits, and habits are ways of feeling, acting and thinking 
which get expressed in objective actions. Thus, a study of the widely 
prevalent habits, customs, mores, practices, precedents and methods of 
work together with ideas and ideals of a community will obviously be 
profitable for the understanding of the cultural complex. Here, it is 
possible that the process of institutional changes may be found to 


move only within a certain limited range of freedom. Yet nothing so 
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fateful can be said to exist as that mankind shall have no choice but to 
be herded along a definite, inevitable course seen only by the seers. 
Still more difficult for us to believe is the prediction that this process 
would someday come to its consummation in a state which would 
henceforth remain permanent as **The Kingdom of Heaven”, 

As we have described social changes as ‘‘a process” or as what 
John R. Commons called “a going concern”, it would be contradictory 
to the actual condition of social evolution in case we should attempt 
to divide the social process arbitrarily into several stages. Therefore if 
we are going to say in the following about ‘‘the social changes of the 
past hundred years’’, we of course do not mean to divide Chinese 
history into stages as of one preceeding the past hundred years and 
the other that follows thereafter. The demarcation is merely made for 


convenience of the present discussion. 


Il. Social Changes in China Prior to 1842 


Before tackling the problem under discussion, we must first of 
all understand the actual conditions of Chinese society in the years 
around the First Anglo-Chinese War—shortly before and after 1842. 
When this leads us further to the consideration of Chinese social] 
evolution before the First Anglo-Chinese War, with a retrospection turn- 
ing back to the Ch in and Han dynasties or even earlier eras, we find it 
difficult to agree with those historians who hold that Chinese society 
in the long course of that period had remained as stagnant 
as ever before. For instance, in compiling A Debate over the History 
of Chinese Social Development, Wang Li-shi queried, “In such a stage 
of Chinese history... why was there a community unchanged for a 
period of two or three thousand years?’’? And then he remarked, 
“This is indeed a perplexing problem!’ In the Essenzials of Chinese 
Culture, Liang Sou-ming, a noted scholar in China for his Neo-Con- 
fucianist philosophy as well as for his political activities, virtually 
adhered to the same opinion.’ Tetsuji Morohasi, a Japanese sinologue, 
3. See Wang Li-shi’s article, “An Enigmatic Period in the Historical Development of 

Chinese Social Structure,”’ in the Debat? Over the History of Chinese Social Develop- 
ment, 3d vol. in the series. Shanghai: Sheng.chow Kuo-kuang Press, 


4, Liang Soueming, Essentials of Chinese Culture, pages 25, 53, 147. 16).9306meneuea2. 
Chungking: Lu-ming Book Store, 1949. 
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was, however, the more brazenly dogmatic. It might not be far 
from the mark when he said that ‘‘Chinese society has been chiefly 
constituted with the family as its essential component.” But we could 
hardly agree with his remark that ‘there are three most unchangeable 
elements in China: first, the climate; second, the everlasting topo- 
graphy; and third, the social rites and institutions that cluster round 
tefasimiiye 

Was there really no change in the Chinese society of that period? 
Take population for instance, it was estimated that in the entire two 
Han dynasties (206-8 B. C. and 25 B. C. -220 A. D. respectively) the 
highest census was no more than sixty million, but in the course 
of time it had been on the whole increasing and by the middle of 
Emperor Tao-kwang’s reign (1821-1850) the four hundred million mark 
was already reached (even the most conservative would not hesitate 
to give 4 tipure, no less \than ;three hundred million)»~:»And™insithe 
meantime, the territory was also expanded from the 40 commanderies 
during the Ch’in dynasty to the 22 provinces under Emperor Tao- 
kwang’s rule-—-and, if dependencies be counted in, we should add that 
vast area of Mongolia, Sin-kiang, Chinghai and Tibet. Moreover, in 
the course of that period, various social organizations and systems 
had also undergone marked changes. Agricultural practices were 
changed from the fallow system of extensive cultivation to the system 
of inter-tillage, crop-rotation and the use of manure, indicating more 
and more intensive cultivation. Regarding the organization of civil service 
and the selection of officials, changes were made from the earlier 
emphasis on recommendations and hereditary rights to the later adoption 
of the open competitive examination system, with the T’ang dynasty 
serving as a dividing landmark. In the realm of judicial matters, the 
so-called Nine Statues of the Han dynasty must likewise have already 
gone through a gradual process when we came to possess the complicat- 
ed Ta Ch'ing Legal Codes and Precedents under the Manchu regime. 
So it was with social customs, the outstanding examples wf which 
were the practice of women’s foot-binding and erection of memorial 


arches for feminine chastity. ‘These were really novelties without 


5. Morohashi, Teisuji, Chinese Fimily System, introduction and page 1. 'Tokyo: Daishiukan 


Book Co., 1940. 
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ancient precedents, that had become gradually prevalent only since the 
time of the Five Dynasties and the Sung period. And it was also not till 
the T’ang dynasty that printing and the iron-smelting through the use 
of coal furnaces were widely applied. In point of fact, Chimese society 
during the said period of two or three thousand years had indeed 
undergone enormous changes in various phases at various moments. 
But still there were many who held their opinions to the contrary, 
why? Probably two main reasons may be given for the view so enter- 
tained. Firstly, people who were fond of drawing parallels between the 
social developments in this country and that in the West had often 
been disappointed to find them not always in agreement and, then, 
came to maintain that Chinese society was in the state of stagnation. 
Secondly, it is possible that they might have mistaken the so-called 
“social norm” in China for the concrete Chinese society itself and 
thereupon asserted that Chinese society was a static one, 

What do we exactly mean by Chinese ‘social norm”? When Liang 
Sou-ming, in his Essentials of Chinese Culture, attempted to interpret 
that culture in terms of the system of ethico-political ideas of the 
Chinese as developed through the ages, he was actually trying to 
furnish us with a concept of the Chinese social norm. ‘This he called 
‘Chou Kung and Confucius’ teachings” or the orthodox Principia Ethica, 
and it is exactly what we mean here of the Chinese sacial norm. ‘To 
illustrate this point, we can not do better than to quote a paragraph 
from his book, which reads: 


“In human relationships, our mutual affection primarily 
arises out of the very nature of our flesh and blood. Hence, 
all those who are connected would naturally have affection 
between them in accordance with the degree and duration of 
the adherence they each bear to the other. From this affection 
there arises the idea of an appropriate attitude in every given 
moral situation: for the father, the appropriate attitude is 
kindness; for the son, filial piety; for the elder brother, in- 
timacy; and for the younger brother, humility. Between 
husband and wife, between friends, and between all those who are 
in any manner related, there are naturally different kinds of 
appropriate attitudes which they should each assume as reciprocal 
duties to the other. Ethical relationship is indeed a relation- 
ship of affection and one that will bring home the reciprocal 
duties we owe to each other. ‘The ‘rationale’ of « an ethical 
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system is therefore to be comprehended only through this af- 
fection and the appropriate attitudes that go with it. In order 
to show mutual care and to further strengthen the affection 
and right conduct which have already existed, we have been 
used to addressing our teacher as ‘tutoring father’, and thus 
comes to existence the common parlance of ‘pupil-son’ or 
‘pupil-grandson’. To civil officials, the usual address is 
‘parent-official’ and naturally ‘children-people’ are the term 
reserved for the humble masses themselves. Among neighbors 
and friends, there is likewise for reciprocal uses the affection- 
ate address of ‘brother’ or ‘uncle’. Thus the various relation- 
ships in the entire community come to be looked upon as no 
more than mere blood relationships of an enlarged family, 
and this is done with the purpose that natural affection would 
be enhanced and right conduct encouraged. Therefrom, it is 
expected that influences will be brought to bear upon all in 
the community so that any one of them, when he comes to 
observe his ethical relationships with those surrounding, will 
be sure to shoulder the proper responsibility that rests upon 
him. And all those, who have such ethical connections with 
him, are each to fulfill correspondent obligations in return. 
Therefore, without existence of social contract or mutual agree- 
ment of any kind, all the members in a given society are 
chained by each other to the endless line of reciprocal relation- 
ships and, unwittingly, a sort of social organization is thus 
brought into being.’’¢ 


This brief statement provides a thumbnail sketch of the Confucian 
Principia Ethtca or what is called here the Chinese social norm. 
But, unfortunately, Liang had mistaken the Confucian social norm 
for the Chinese culture as a whole. Hence, in dealing with the 
culture which he defined in another place as “all on which the 
livelihood of mankind necessarily depends,’? he could hardly explain 
himself and often came to the point of self-contradiction. For instance, 
he said: ‘‘Chinese culture, as part of it has emanated from human heart, 
has unavoidably as its content more ideals than facts, resulting therefore 
in the defect of being impractical.” In another paragraph, he was 
even more glaringly inconsistent. He said: “To put it more precisely, 


‘to steer clear of class conflicts for occupational division’, ‘to cultivate 


6. Essentials of Chinese Culture, page 87. 
bd bet. Pacer lc 
8. Essentials of Chinese Culture, page 324. 
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one’s self for the promotion of commonweal’, ‘to turn one’s mental 
efforts inwardly toward self-culture’... All these, as they contain in 
themselves elements of ideal, are not always in accord with objective 
Pacts 

Actually, the question does not much concern ‘‘elements of ideal’ 
or “more ideals than facts’’ as Liang put it; it 1s Tratheretnan ne 
had mistaken ideals for facts. To mistake ideals for facts would seem 
to be the common weakness of mankind in the East as well as in the 
West, and it is not of Liang alone that one should try to find fault 
with. For, if Liang had innocently yielded to this weakness, is it not 
equally true that many a follower of the orthodox economic school in 
the West has got the similar trouble of mistaking the economic 
norm for economic facts? 

Now, let us proceed to examine more closely this concept of the 
social norm as expounded by men like Liang. To begin with, we 
sheuld say, however, that this concept of the social norm is really a 
significant contribution made by the Confucian scholars of the ages 
to Chinese society, just as that of an ‘“‘economic norm” a significant 
contribution made by the orthodox economists to the Western world. 
It. is interesting to notice that both of these mormalegeoncepes 
started from the individualistic point of view! and had also a good 
part in common even in their way of reasoning, manner of construction 
and certain aspects of their social backgrounds. But there is, however, 
a difference between them. That is to say, in the West the normal 
concept was economic, and in the East ours was ethica!. This serves 
to explain why, when they came to the conception of an ‘*economic man’, 
we had arrived at the idea of a different sort which, if we would 
not prejudicc the sacred cause involved, 'might as well be called an 
“ethicalsma nes 


Commenting on the ‘‘economic man” of Adam Smith, Walter 


9. Ibid., page 268 and also see pages 142, 232 and 234. 

10, Essentials of Chinese Culture, page 129. Here Liang said: ‘According to what I 
think, we should say that Confucius’ starting point is the individual rather than the 
social order or social organization, that is to say, how the individual could perfect 
himself or, as we say in China, how to be a man.” é 

11. See “Adam Smith and Our Modern Economy”’ in Economic Studies by Walter Begehot 
(1895), page 125. 
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Bagehot remarked that Adam Smith thought “there was a Scotchman 
inside every man’.!! In other words, Adam Smith treated every man as 
one who was intent primarily upon pushing his own fortunes and who 
possessed a high degree of shrewdness in deciding what he should 
best do. In the same way, we may say that Confucius thought there 
was a courtier of the Lu state inside every man: In other words, 
every man, if not necessarily a sage or enlightened scholar, was at 
least well-versed in the rules of conduct and well-informed in the 
etiquette of *‘paying due respect to others’. Under such an assumption, 
Adam Smith argued that everybody in his local situation was obvious- 
ly a better judge of what was the best way to use his labour and 
whatever capital he possessed.’* The same line of argument was 
advanced by what Liang Sou-ming called ‘the type of Confucius’ 
spirit’. **That is,” Liang observed, ‘the (Confucius) believed everybody 
was possessed with reason and therefore he would put his complete 
trust in every one of the human race himself, as it is suggested in 
the saying: ‘every one has the sense of discerning right or wrong’; so, 
as to what one should do or should not do, it is from one’s own 
rational nature fundamentally self-evident. 13 In other words, it is only 
through the individual himself that one can hope to understand ‘thow 
to achieve self-perfection” and ‘thow to behave oneself.’’!4 

Then, going on with these arguments, we would come to the ob- 
vious conclusions which would naturally follow. Thus, Adam Smith 
said that when every man was following his own advantage the net 
resultant was bound to be the most conducive to national welfare for 
the simple reason that the wealth of the country was, in his opinion, 
the sum total of the wealth of its inhabitants; therefore, anything 
which promoted most effectively the wealth of its individuals who be- 
longed to the community was the policy which must of necessity con- 
tribute most to the growtk of the national wealth. Almost in a 


parallel ran the argument of the Confucianists, for they believed that 


12. The Wealth of Nations, Bk, iv, chap. 2, Cannan ed.. vol. 1, page 421. For a detailed 
discussion of the logic of Adam Smith’s theories, see Lecture Notes on Types of Econo- 
mic Theories as delivered by Wesley C. Mitchell. New York: Turtle Bay Bookshop, 1949, 

13. Essentials of Chinese Culture, page 112. 

14. Idid., page 129. 

15. The Wealth of Nations, BK. iv, chap. 2; Cannan ed.; vol.!, page 421 
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when every man was encouraged to cultivate his own virtue, the right 
conduct and good life that would result from it, while extended to the 
larger and larger social groups of which he became a member as his 
relationships expanded into concentric circles, would mean his family 
regulated, his state well governed, and the whole empire tranquil and 
happy. Here, Liang Sou-ming had indeed a very good point to offer. 
He said: 


“Js it not true that the Westerners of the modern world believe 
that every man in pursuing his enlightened self-interest will natur- 
ally promote national welfare? This provides a good comparison. 
That is to say, everybody by practicing filial piety and brotherly 
humility at his own household will naturally achieve social har- 
mony and a good government; thus nothing would be better 
for a ruler to show to his state than a good personal example 
in practising filial piety. Even though the objectives of these two 
parties are different, that they both advocate the principle of 
‘laissez faire’ and’ discard that of interference is “neveeeneleee 
similar, 1° 


Now then, how can it be possible that people will ‘naturally 
promote’ national welfare and ‘‘naturally achieve” social harmony and 
a good government? Here, Adam Smith believed there was an ‘‘invi- 
sible hand” at work, whereas Confucius and his followers had always 
trusted the ‘‘divine destiny” as their last resort.!7 It seems, by the way, 
that this very idea of an “invisible hand” or “divine destiny” has served 
through the centuries as the subject matter of a good deal of metaphy- 
sical speculations in the Orient as well as in the Occidental world. 

Let us now procceed to examine the general social background in 
China from the time of Confucius to that of Wang Yang-ming; and 
the same in England from the time of Adam Smith to that of John 
S. Mill. In those days, it is obvious that there did not exist any social 
survey, nor any social statistics, of good quality or on a large scale. 
As to sociology, social psychology and cultural anthropology, they were 
either non-existent or too young to be of any service. So far as China 


is concerned, even up to this day, the accumulation of these materials 


16. Essentials of Chinese Culture, page 91. 

17. Divine destiny is the term we find in the passage of the Chung Yung, or 
Doctrine of the Mean: “Divine destiny, or the order from Heaven above, is what is‘ call- 
ed human nature; the following of human nature is what is called Tao, or the way of 
nature; the application of Tao is what is called educaiion.”’ 
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and the cultivation of these sciences are still badly neglected. Under 
such circumstances, when people came to tackle social problems, they 
really had no choice but ‘to observe other people or practise intro- 
spection” (Liang’s words); in short, they had to rely on subjective 
psychology of some sort to arrive at such sweeping conclusions as they 
cared to establish. Commenting on the works of Chinese _ scholars, 
Liang Sou-ming remarked that Chinese scholars often took ‘obscurity 
fonwclamtyetbcuundcrincds tor sthe definite, that is, idealization, for 
knowledge. 18 Such were not only the conditions in China, but even in 
the Western world, we find some followers of the classical school to- 
gether with Karl Marx and Lenin also sufferred from the same 
kind of trouble. To rely purely upon general personal observations 
with the aid of rationalization and ratiocination, it is possible that we 
may ignore some of the related facts and fill in the gaps of our well- 
trimmed theoretical systems with hypothetical or fictional data. Thus, 
the best we can get would obviously be nothing more than some _ nor- 
malistic systems of thought, not necessarily scientific knowledge of a 
concrete society. If we, for one reason or other, even went so far as 
to dub them with such beautiful terms as ‘‘scientific socialism” or 
whet else, we would sooner or later be confronted by the refutation 
in point of hard and fast facts emanating from the process of social 
evolution, regardless of what the system might hold as its content. 
The foregoing observation is intended to show some of the simi- 
lar situations of the Eastern and the Western society in former times. 
Aside from these, whenever any marked difference should emerge, 
such a difference was precisely the important factor which had contri- 
buted to the formation of these two distinct aud very influential social 
norms dividing the East and the West. As regards how the eighteenth 
century English society had influenced the formation of Adam Smith's 
teachings, we are not here much concerned. However, we cannot neg- 
lect the social background from which the Confucian school of thought 
had secured its birthright. Broadly speaking, at the transitional period 
of Ch’un Ch’iu (or Spring and Autumn) and Chan Kuo (or Contend- 
Inge States weras) (422-2728 be CO.) i.e.) about” the® time of *Gonfucius, 


Chinese society might be said as one, the basic and most important 


18. Essentials of Chinese Culture, page 311. 
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unit of which was the family or clan, with independent, isolated, and 
self-sufficient small village communities scattered over all the coun- 
try. In this society, a class of civil officials attached to the courts of 
various feudal rulers were just aDout to enter into the process of dis. 
solution and to become later a new intellectual class. At the time, 
however, they were still helping the feudal rulers to attend to their 
state duties. In such a society, had the so-called ‘‘well-field” system 
(ching t'ien) ever been practised? Was there in actual existence a feu- 
dalistic system of the European type? Despite the fact that in recent 
years much assiduous work has been done in these fields, it seems 
that these questions would remain as moot as ever.!? 

Nevertheless, with regard to feudalism in ancient China, most 
historians in the West as well as inthe East seemed to have all agreed 
in the belief that if not just before the time of the? #ifsteeae 0- 
Chinese War, then before the Ch'in and Han dynasties, or at least be- 
fore the Ch’un Ch’iu period, there must have been in existence in China a 
stage of feudalistic society. Suppose the so-called feudalism in China 
were taken to mean the one with the emphasis being put on the civil 
hierarchy of the political structure and as a term being often used to 
contrast with the ‘‘commandery-prefecture’ system (chun hsien), we 
would be then not in a position to deny its existence. But if any 
one should assert that before the First Anglo-Chinese War, or before 
the Ch'in and Han dynasties, or even before the Chun Chiu era, 
there was in existence in China a feudalistic society of a type that 
prevailed in mediaeval Europe and had its emphasis being placed upon 
the economic status in the social structure, there seems to be no sub- 


stantial evidence ever produced to carry conviction. In so far as 


19. Among those who did research works on the ‘‘well-field’’ system, see Hsu Chung-shu’s 
‘Research on the Origin of the ‘Well-field’ System’’, Bulletin of Chinese Studies, 4(1044) 
,121-156; Kuo Mo-io’s Collection of Ten Critical Articles, Chungking, 1945; Li Chien- 
nung’s “Che, Chu and Kung,’ (three land systems in ancient China), Ouarterly Journal 
of Social Science (the National Wu-han University), 9/1948) e25-44 and also his Draft 
Economic History of China (vol. to the end of Han times, date of publication un- 
known). All of them built their hypotheses either on a few questionable evidences or 
on the interpretation of the ‘‘well-shaped’’ Chinese character. As to the rest of their 
arguments, it depends chiefly on the flight of their imagaination. Even Li Chien-nung, as the 
more conservative of the three, has acknowledged that owing to insufficient evidence, it 
is impossible to draw any definite conclusion. 
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people of ancient China were said to have “extended the family or 
clan system to the political scheme of the country” and therein we 
have found feudalism co-existent,”? such a feudal system, if it ever 
existed, would be obviously different from the one that prevailed in 
mediaeval Europe. Moreover, in so far as we have no way to find out 
whether or not the common people of the peasant class were ‘‘includ- 
ed in the scheme of the ‘clan organization’, or family complex, (tsung 
fa hsi tung) ,2 then the status of these people in their relations to 
the so-called ‘feudal lords’ would remain uncertain. And, therefore, 
whether a feudal system of the mediaeval European type had ever exist- 
ed would still remain a question. As we all know, feudalism in me- 
diaeval Europe had as one of its characteristics the institution of 
knighthood. Yet people say we had even knight-errantry in ancient 
China, and the knights were exactly the progenitors of the latter-day 
intelligentsia” and ‘roving chevaliers” (yu hsia) or any of these.?2 
But then, what is the relationship that would exist between the 
clan system and the institution of knighthood? And how were those 
to be adjusted one to the other? Furthermore, as we understand, knight- 
hood arose in mediaeval Europe only as a consequence from the change 
of military technique and from the division of labour between soldiery 
and farm works. Is it equally true that the knights in China who 
were supposed to have existed before the Ch'un Ch’iu period were also 
riding big horses and brandishing long spears just as their brother 
knights in Europe had done? Did the Chinese soldiers of those days 
desert their farms to become specialized in warfare so as to form into 
a specific class by themselves? Suppose we could answer all these 
questions in the affirmative, then we would be led to another ines- 
capable question: Why once in possession of military power, were 
those knights in ancient China unlike their European brothers who 


20. Tuag Shu-yeh, 4 History of the Ch'un Chiu Period, Monograph Series, No: 5, Re- 
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would thereby launch themselves into the fight for political power, 
but on the contrary, were willing to submit to liquidation and become 
henceforth mere ‘‘intelligantsia” or ‘‘roving chevaliers’? With all these ques- 
tions remaining unanswered, we hesitate to be'ieve that there was in China 
at any time the existence of a feudalistic society the same as the one 
in mediaeval Europe. If we would notice that this way of looking at 
the feudalistic nature of Chinese society (and for that matter, all the 
Marxist’s attempt to reinterpret Chinese history) was taking shape just 
about the time when the Marxist gospel was spreading eastward and 
also when people were engaging themselves in the so-called ‘‘contro- 
versy over social history’, we could perhaps understand better the real 
meaning of it. 

Although feudalism of the type as had actually happened might 
have some influence on the formation of the Confucian school of thought, 
that influence was however not so great as we thought it would be. 
It was rather the family system, the agricultural social oider, and the 
stratification of the intelligentsia together with the customs, habits, and 
social rites which go with them, that had really contributed as more 
Important factors to the formation of the Confucian thought system. 
In the Chapter on Discussions on Rituals (Li Lun Pien), Hsun Tzu, 
a prominent follower of the Confucian school, wrote: “Heaven and 
Earth form the origin of life; ancestors, the origin of the species; 
kings and teachers, the origin of peaceful life. Without Heaven and 
Earth, how can any one maintain life? Without ancestors, how can any 
one get life? And without kings and teachers, how can any one secure 
peaceful life? Should any one of these origins be lost, there would be 
no security spared for any one. Therefore, according to the Ritual, 
every man must divine Heaven above and Earth below, worship the 
ancestors, and revere the king and tutors; these are called the three 
fundamentals of ritualism.” These ‘three fundamentals of ritualism” 
were probably represented in those five characters, namely: ‘Heaven, 
Earth, Emperor, Ancestors, and Tutors” as glitteringly inscribed on 
the worshipping tablet which was once installed in the prominent quar- 
ter of almost every Chinese household. This observation may serve us 
not only as a guide to the rea! sources in the formation of the Con- 
fucian social norm, but will also help us to understand the real mean- 


ing of the traditional Chinese ideologies relauing to the family, locality 
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and intellectual apprenticeship. 

Next, let us examine how the Confucian idea of a social norm 
had gone through an evolutionary change itself, how this idea was 
applied to actual situations, and how the schemes thus derived were 
put into practice in the latter years. 

Like the development of classical] economics, the normalistic sys- 
tem of the Confucian school has also undergone several changes in its 
philosophical background and several modifications in its content. 
However, there is a difference even in this respect. The former had 
only a short history of one hundred odd years to its credit, but the 
latter had passed through the evolution of more than two thousand 
years. In this long period of development in Confucianism, the prin- 
cipal exponents were of course the most well-known Mencius, Hsun 
Tzu, Tung Chung-shu, Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming. But even in 
our time, we still have such Confucianists as Liang Sou-ming who 
‘followed closely the Neo-Confucianism of Lu-Wang” and Fung Yu-lan 
who claimed to have continued ‘the rational philosophy of the Ch’eng- 
Chu school”. Here, it is not necessary for us to relate the intrinsic 
evolution of Confucian doctrine. Suffice it to say that Jiang in his 
Essentials of Chinese Culture and Fung in his Short History of CaAit- 
nese Philosophy (the treatment of the latter is chiefly historical, while 
that of the former general) have already made a considerably clear an- 
alysis of it for the need of our reference. 

As regards application of this social norm to actual phases in so- 
ciety, our scholars in different generations had indeed worked hard 
and even devoted their very lives to the accomplishment of their task. 
As to the long process of cumulative changes in customs, habits, mores 
and institutions, as well as the reform of the old and the shaping of 
the new, millions of enlightened or learned men, well-known or therewise, 
must have contributed visibly or invisibly a great dea! of efforts. Of course, 
the rituals which embodied the social norm and the process in which the 
teachings of that norm got canonized are also important in our study. 
But what would direct more of our attention are rather those institu- 
tions which were brought about through application of the idea of 
the social norm to the political, economic, judicial, educational, and 
such simular fields. It seemed that in these fields the Confucians had 


exerted the greatest influence and made important contributions to 
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Chinese society. For instance, the stratification of the ‘intelligentsia’, 
the creation of an official examination system, the establishment of 
the civil service organization, and the building-up of a civilian govern- 
ment, in the political field; the practice of the physiocratic principle, 
i, e., the principle wherein agriculture was held supreme over commerce 
and handicraft, in the economic field; the codification of the law in 
the judicial ficld; the introduction of a school system and the setting- 
up of old academies in the field of education; and also their influences 
on historical studies, fine arts, and literary works — these, I believe, 
are sufficient examples to illustrate the accomplishments of the Con- 
fucians in their realization of the ideal of social norm. Some of the 
Chinese in modern times, equipped as they happened to have the good 
fortune to be with some Western ideas, might”~find a good ideal of 
fault with the ancients, but they should not forget that in those days 
of the sixteenth century till as late as the beginning of the nineteenth, 
the Westerners, especially the Britons who now come to despise the 
Chinese and their country, had indeed showered unrestrained admira- 
tion for Chinese civilization in many respects. } 

It is interesting to note that the social thought of Auguste Comte, 
an outstanding French philosopher of the early nineteenth century 
(1789-1857), has a remarkable resemblance to the ethico-political sys- 
tem of the Confucian school. For example, in the Confucian-influenc- 
ed society the educated class was given to enjoy a peculiarly high pres- 
tige, and the same is true with Comte’s socio-political system where- 
in his priest-philosopher-sociologists were described to occupy the pivo- 
tal position.*? But as the latter has remained to this day merely an 
ideal, the Confucian system had long been put into practice in China. 
In the first place, the Chinese people in former times, in’ them full 
regard to the Confucian principle, were divided into two classes: the 
‘intelligentsia’ and the “commoners” (shu-min). Generally speaking, 
commoners were supposed to devote themselves to manual works 
through their whole life and be subdivided again into three social groups 


known as the peasant, the craftsman and the merchant. To the think- 


23. Por a brief statement of Comte’s theory of social reconstruction, see Barnes, Harry 
Elmer (ed.), An Introduction to the History of Sociology, pages 99-103. Chicago, 
Hlinois: the University of Chicago Press, 1948 
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ing of the Confucianists, merchants and craftsmen, especially the mer- 
chants, were usually apt to be self-seeking and unscrupulous, and it 
was also well-proved in historical records that whenever wealth had 
been accumulated through monopoly or manipulation of the market, 
they would often be found to indulge themselves in the practice of 
polygamy or inthe greed of concentrated landownership. Thus it came 
about that one of the political creeds of the Confucian school was to 
suppress the merchant class on the one hand and to extol the activities 
of the peasant on the other. 

Secondly, the intellectuals were supposed to work through toiling 
of the mind. As a class, they were to be taken chiefly as source for 
the ‘‘officialdom” which was in the same time looked upon by the in- 
tellectuals as the goal of their chief aspiration. Should they have fail- 
ed in this, however, these people who had been well trained in Confu- 
cian classics would stili have to bear at least the moral responsibility 
to put the Confucian social norm into practice. It is obvious then 
that the educated as a class would not necessarily be admitted to the 
coveted ranks of the civil officials. In order to enter into the official- 
dom, they must first pass through several civil service examinations, 
each of which was held in two- or three-year intervals and in each of which 
no more than ten per cent of the participants could have passed with suc- 
cess.”* Those who were disqualified by the civil service examinations would 
of course still retain their intelligentsia standing. Even those educated per- 
sons who by personal inclination never participated in any of such ex- 
aminations were also regarded as belonging to the same intelligentsia. 

In A Historical Analysis of Chinese Society, Tao Hsi-sheng re- 
marked that ‘*Chinese intelligentsia had been looked upon as the pre- 
cious backbone of the society. Simply because of their distinquished 
status, the intellectuals gained privileged positions in political, eco- 
nomic, and social fields. At Court, they were civil officials; in retire- 
ment, they styled themselves gentry; and in village communities, they 
became landlords.’”? Such a remark was obviously not in accord with 


facts. For instance, those miserable men of letters as described in the 


24. See Latourette, K.S., The Chinese, Their History and Culture, page 531. New York: 
the Macmillan Co., 1948. 
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Unoffictal History of the Literati (ju-lin wai-shi) would naturally form 
an apparent contradiction. In stories, in stage plays, and in actual so- 
cial life, such wretched figures were indeed numerous. Taken as whole, 
the Chinese men of letters might be able to attain to official status if 
only they were lucky enough; otherwise, they would be just plain folks. 
Of course, there might be some exceptions to the rule, but we don’t 
intend to recall them here in detail. 

Thus, it should be clear that the so-called ‘‘officialdom” (chih 
kuan), or what nowadays people would rather call ‘“‘bureaucracy”’, was 
primarily constituted with only a part of the intelligentsia who had 
successfully passed the civil service examinations or completed certain 
supplementary school education. Now, in so far as these scholar-offi- 
cials had received the same indoctrination in Confucian classics and 
therefore had a common goal to attain to, i. c., the same mission to 
put the Confucian social norm into actual practice, and furthermore, 
in so far as they had been bound up in all kinds of relationships such 
(in the civil 
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as those between “examiners” and ‘‘successful candidates’ 
service examinations), between successful candidates themselves, between 
candidates of the same year, between tutors and students, between 
graduates of the same school, between holders of the same degree or 
the same official title and so forth, it was only natural that they should 
tend to form into a united front for the purpose of securing political 
power. To achieve that purpose, however, they had yet to confront the 
obstacle which was often set on their way by the presence of the mi- 
litary men, and one can easily imagine that in the maneuvre to bring 
them into subservience, the scholar-officials must have taxed a good 
deal of their mind. Thus, it came about in the Chinese history that 
a civilian government in the hands of the intelligentsia was the 
predominant type for most of the time — and, especially, in those 
times of peace. Such a political situation had indeed to be brought 
about, for it was here the scholar-officials would come to face the criti- 
cal issue whether or not they could without incurring untoward obstruc- 
tions find a chance to carry their ideals into ope:ation. Im the descrip- 
tion of Chinese society prior to the First Anglo-Chinese War, K. S. 
Latourette observed, ‘“‘The political structure of the (Manchu ] Empire 
made up largely of a bureaucracy educated in the orthodox philosophy 
of the state, and incalcating conformity to this philosophy, welded people 
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into a cultural whole.” To this remark, we would on the whole agree. 
Heretofore, we have attempted to show in broad outlines the 
formation of the Confucian thought system and the influence it xe- 
ercised on Chinese society. Now, under this system as we understand 
it, it was assumed that other factors being kept intact, if all social 
conditions would change, or be brought to change, according to the 
natural or normal courses as anticipated by the Confucian believers, 
then we should obtain a state of “good government” and ‘‘world 
peace’ — a state which is obviously something of an equivalent to the 
so-called “normal conditions” in the economic system of the classical 
school. But as it was, in the dynamic society all such social conditions 
did not seem to have followed the normal courses as anticipated, nor 
could other factors be kept intact; in other words, the social norm 
would stop to function. Should this be the case, then our society 
would degenerate into ‘‘abnormal conditions’ and we would come to 
face a chaotic world. In the version of the classical economists, such 
conditions are called ‘‘frictions’’ in social phenomena. The communists 
have borrowed, however, a statistica] term, deviation (pien chai), but 
they twist the meaning of the word to denote something in the human 
mind. Although Liang Sou-ming has employed for it another term 
‘fretrogression’, his version is the same as attributing all the blame 
to the wrong of man. This is what he called the “debauchery of hu- 
man heart。”2” Such a version is apparently illogical; it 1s ‘almost? just 
as false as the communist jargon, deviation, which the Chinese Reds 
are applying to the victims under their slaughtering orgy. For instance, 
when any social disturbance is brought about by foreign aggression, 
imperialistic exploitation, natural calamity such as flood or drought, 
over-population, or under-production, which virtually has nothing to 
do with “human heart” or “human mind’, how can any one still stick 
to the version as to say such a “‘retrogression” or ‘‘deviation” is due 
to “debauchery of human heart” or “brain not yet washed.” 
Obviously, the causes for social disturbances are not so simple as 
men like Liang or the Communists have taken them to be. As a way 
to illustrate the complication, we may picture our social system as a 
pattern of ‘social responses’ to a number of external ‘‘originating 
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forces’.*8 Here, by ‘‘originating forces’ we mean those outside forces 
indicated above such as foreign aggression, imperialistic exploitation, 
natural calamity, and over-production. They are outside not only in the 
sense that they have nothing to do with “human heart” or “human 
mind’, but even come from beyond the social system itself. Of course 
such causes are not ‘‘aboriginal”’, because they have causes themselves. 
Now, as these outside causes impinge on the social system, then we 
shall have certain social responses such as urbanization, rearrange- 
ment in social stratification, and redistribution of social wealth, indicat- 
ing changes within the given social framework. 

Taken as a whole, social disturbances in a community should be 
regarded as joint results of these two groups of forces and of their 
interaction. From this point of view, we review Chinese history and 
might thus discover that the originating causes of social disturbances 
in China would be none other than invasion of powerful enemies; i/ag- 
gression of imperialistic powers, intrusion of new cultural forces, 
changes in technology and mode of production, emergence of natural 
calamities such as floods or droughts, over-population, maladministra- 
tion, etc. The responses of the social system as had been brought 
about would chiefly be: rearrangement in social stratification, redistri- 
bution of land and wealth, changes in the character of trades and pro- 
fessions, changes in the people’s standard of living, population move- 
ments and urbanization, together with the gradual disintegration of old 
customs, habits, mores and institutions in the midst of the gradual 
formation of new ones. 

Now, with the interference produced only by part of the above- 
said originating forces or by part of the social responses, it would be 
sufficient to wreck the normalistic ideals, or what the Confucian scho- 
lars called ‘fa good government” and “a world of peace’. With their 
joint efforts in full swing, these forces would no doubt demolish the 
long-dreamed social system of normality and might even strike at the 
very root of such a normalistic concept and make it gradually vanish 


from the memory of the coming generation. 


III. Social Changes and Economic Problems in the Past Hundred Years 
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Ever since the First Anglo-Chinese War, the Chinese history in 
the past hundred odd years might be looked upon as a tragic story of 
gradual demolition of the Confucian social norm. In the defensive 
struggle for the preservation of this social norm and its function, the 
Chinese intelligentsia had exerted its best efforts, but in the jong run 
the literati could find no way to resist the turbulent social forces and 
the relentless evolution of the times. In the process of their gradual 
retreat, the intelligentsia had indeed lost its original ground. For in- 
stance, the official examination system was abolished; modern schools 
were set up in lieu of the old academies; increasing numbers of the 
population were concentrating in the cities; old publications of the 
official gazette were transformed into new types of journalistic enter- 
prise; merchants were rising in power to turn the social scale of im- 
portance that was customarily ascribed to agricultural activities; and 
at the same time, of course, the age-old dynastic autocracy was over- 
thrown and a new type of republican government ushered in to take 
its place. All in all, were not these changes meant to say that the 
intelligentsia as defenders of Confucianism had already abandoned the 
basic conditions which should by all means not be dispensed with for 
the realization of the Confucian social norm. Even as to that ‘‘ethical 
man’’, postulated by the Confucians as a contemplative rational being 
who inhabited an ethical world of peace and tranquillity and devoted 
himself to the spiritual task of self-culture, did he too not change 
himself in the dynamic historical process into a type of struggling 
men of action standing on the picket-line in the midst of international 
conflicts? These and other phenomena all seem to symbolize just one 
thing, that is, the disintegration of the basic conditions on which the 
normalistic system of the Confucian school had been hitherto substan- 
tially grounded. It is also another way of saying that a world of nor- 
mality as anticipated by the Confucian believers for more than two 
thousand years would not have henceforth another chance of realiza- 
tion and, therefore, we have to be satisfied for the time being with 
the abnormal condition that has come to dominate society. Ere long, 
however, a doubt is precipitated in our mind and then we come to 
the question whether this abnormal condition or that world of norma- 
lity should be the regular run of affairs. Is it not somewhere here 


that we might find the starting point of many a basic problem in 


China? 
Under Emperor K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) and his grandson Emperor 


Ch’ien-lung (1736-1796), China might be looked upon as in every 
respect comparable to, and in some respects even better than, Great 
Britain. But by the middle of the ‘TTao-kwang period, when Bri- 
tain had undergone the industrial revolution, pacified the Chartist 
. Movement, and passed the Great Reform Bill of 1832, with the Phi- 
losophical Radicals busy at reshaping various phases of the British so- 
ciety, the Manchus still followed the old methods of government and 
stuck faithfully to K’ang-hsi’s Sacred Edict: ‘*Be obedient to parents 
and affectionate to brothers! Be loyal to clansmen and friendly to 
neighbors! Pay attention to agriculture and sericulture! Practise thrift 
and be frugal! Devote to ones own pursuit!’ Right at this) critical 
moment, the First Anglo-Chinese War broke out. Since then, the suc- 
cessive conclusion of peace pacts, from the Nanking ‘Treaty of 1842, 
the Tientsin Agreement of 1858, the Peking Treaty or lo7 eee 
Sino-British Chungking Supplementary Pact of 1890, had compelled 
China to open on both her sea and river coasts twenty-eight ports to 
foreign trade and helped to establish what was in latter days called 
the fundamental ‘interests and privileges’ in China.” People say ‘that 
the aggressive instruments of imperialist Britain in the last century 
consisted chiefly of the pistol, Bible, and rum “trinity;eeneeorre 
words, it was by gunboats and at the point of bayonets that she had 
coerced China into accepting their terms for trade and missionary 
works. In reality, however, the problem was not as simple as that, for 
besides commercial penetration and missionary crusade the invasion of 
the Western Powers had also brought along with them the accomplish- 
ments of modern civilization. Thus, from that time on, the surround- 
ing areas along the sea and river coasts through and together with 
those twenty-eight treaty ports were therefore directly or indirectly 
being drawn into the orbit of Western culture. 

About the latter half of the past century (1842-1894), the main 
influence exercised by the West on China came chiefly from: on the 
economic side, foreign trade, ship transportation, and financial institu- 


29. See Shigeo Imura’s History of Euro-American Economic Aggression in China, chap. 
11, section 1, pages 85-89. ‘Tokyo: Dobunkai, 1941. And also Shudo Hanabusa’s Foreign 
Privileges and Interests in China, pages 1-5. Tokyo: the Keio Shuppan Sha, 1941. 
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tions and on the cultural side, missionary works, educational undertak- 
ings, and journalistic enterprises. Even in earlier years, the Westerners 
seemed to have been interested in cultural activities no less than in 
economic expansion. It is to be noted that in this period developments 
in foreign trade and ship transportation were really not so surprisingly 
great as they would seem; obviously it was not until the 1880's that 
they began to pick up an acceleration that made possible the striking 
expansion after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5. Take foreign trade 
for instance, the total amount of imports and exports in the thirty 
years before the Sino-Japanese War increased a little over two times, 
but in the thirty years thereafter, it increased almost six times. 
As to ship transportation, though the total tonnage for all ports in 
China kept increasing at a constant rate, the number of ships cleared 
in the twenty years before the Sino-Japanese War increased only about 
two and half times, but in the twenty years thereafter, it increased 
five and half times.°? Financial institutions should naturally have a 
much easier task, with the economic vacuum of Chinese society in 
this respect, to make leadway in their development in some of the 
leading treaty ports. Take the deposits and loans of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation for example,?! the way of their 
rapid increase in this period would seem to show that banking busi- 
ness was on the whole in good earning position and was at the same 


time building up its financial power for further expansion. Even as 


30. An estimate based upon the annual and decennial reports of Chinese Maritime Customs. 
For some general conception of the development of foreign trade in China, see Chien 
I-shih’s Economic History of Modern China (Japanese translation), pages 167-170. 
Tokyo: Keio Bock Store, 1939. As to the development of shipping, the calculation is 
based upon Chien I-shih, on. cit., pages 212-216. 

31. See Shigeo Imura, or. cit., page 5 and also Chien I-shih, op. cit., page 259. The 
growth of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation may be seen from the 


following figures 


Deposiis Loans 
1870 $ 8,659,134 (Hongkong currency) $ 6 730 694 
1890 93 351,200 63 880,323 
1939 148 765,401 452.273 935 


(Owing to the Sino-Japanese War, figures tor 1939 tend to be particjlarly small ) 

32. Shigeo Imura, op. cit., pages 5 and 37 and see also An Outline of Chinese Economy 
(Shina Keizai Tsusetsu}, edited by Toa Keizai Kenkyukai, Yamaguchi Higher Com- 
mercial School, Japan, 1924, pages 846-7, 
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early as 1870, the banking interests had already started to consider in- 
vestments in railroad construction and did actually make some small 
loans to the Chinese government. But time was not yet ripe for any 
significant step to be taken, and for the rapid expansion of foreign 
interests in these directions to come about, we had still to wait until 
some later date.. 

Within this half a century and even afterwards, while great Bri- 
tain had already controlled foreign trade in China, cultural activities 
seemed to have been exclusively reserved for the late comers from 
America. Needless to say, cultural activities were chiefly centered in 
Christian missionary works which had indeed a long story and a wide 
range of undertakings to relate.*3 But here, as we confine ourselves 
only to the topics of educational history and journalistic enterprises, 
we should do well to remember that even when the Confucian thought 
system was still upheld as the touchstone in the official civil service ex- 
aminations, Christian missionaries had already been founding the St. John’s 
College in Shanghai (1845), the Wen Hui School at Tengchow in 
Shangtung province (1864), the Kwang Te Academy at Tsingchow in 
the same province (1864), the Wen Hua College near Hankow (1871), 
the embryonic institutes of the latter-day Ling Nan University in Can- 
ton and Macco (1885), the Chung Hsi College as the forerunner of 
the Soochow University in Shanghai (1881), the Hui Wen school in 
Peking (1888) and the Lu Ho Academy in Tungchow (1891).** The 
starting of the pioneer works of modern journalism in China reached 
even still further back to Aug. 5, 1815, when Robert Morrison and 
his friends first published the Chinese Monthly Magazine in Malacca. 
Aside from those publications prior to the First Anglo-Chinese War, 
we may gather some idea of the development during the period under 
consideration from Ke Kung-chen’s work, The History of Chinese 
Journalism, by listing whatever data we can get from it of all the 
Chinese as well as English newspapers and magazines published for 


the first time by foreigners in China — and the result is: four in the 


33. For a brief review, see K. S. Latourette, ‘“‘Chrisiianiiy’’, China, edited by H. F. Mac- 
Nair, chap. xix, pages 301-311. 

34. See Ho Bing-song’s ariicle on “Chinese College Education in the Past Thirty-five Years’ 
in the Collected [apers on Chinese Education In the Past Thirty-five Years, A Me- 
morial of the Thirty-filth Anniversary of the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1931. 
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1840's, eleven in the 1850's, sixteen in the 1860's, fourteen in the 
1870’s, and seven in the 1880's.» 

It is interesting to note the objective that the Chinese Monthly 
Magazine announced in its first issue. It observed, ‘‘With the in- 
telligence of Chinese people under political bondage, they have 
continued up to this day to moan and wither without a way out for 
a period of more than two thousand years ...” Yet, in a ‘‘Petition to 
Governor-General Fang Chao-hsuan’’, Wang Tao remarked on the other 
hand that: “The statement or criticism (as published in foreigners 
daily papers) frequently praised the foreign culture at the expense of 
the Chinese, to such an extent as even to confuse black with white 
and put upside down what is right or wrong 35 These two opposing 
points of view indicated exactly both the offensive and the defensive 
attitudes towards the Confucian system of a social norm. 

The T’ai-p’ing rebellion is a case in point which might well ex- 
plain the social situation as it existed in China about the time of the 
First Anglo-Chinese War, because its outbreak not only reflected the 
external pressure of the Western world, but also exposed the internal 
weakness of the Manchu regime. At a time when the impact of the 
West had not yet gained its momentum, we should remember that the 
internal problems had already arisen and were getting serious and 
critical every day. Ever since the reign of Emperor Ch'ien-lung, 
the population of China had been rapidly increasing and it had in- 
creased with such a speed that China proper at the time could almost 
no longer accommodate it. Though Manchuria was then the place 
sparsely populated and could absorb a large number of the surplus, it 
was, however, kept as a forbidden ground and therefore no outlet was 
provided even in that direction. Thus, the problem was left to work 
whatever havoc it could with the Chinese society.*’ Furthermore, ever 
since the First Anglo-Chinese War, the Manchu Court was corrupt, 


with famines everywhere rampant and acute, whereas the concentration 


35. ‘These figures are derived from Ke Kung-chen’s History of Chinese Journalism. Shan- 
ghai: the Commercial Press, 1927. 

36. Ibid. pages 69 and 104. 

47. See Sadamu Fugiwara, Modern Chinese Thought, chap. v, Tokyo; Chuo Koron 
Sha, 1941, and also Lo Er-gong, ‘The Population Pressure in the Pree 'T’ai-p’ing 


Rebellion Years’’, Chrnesc Social and Economic Reveiw, vol. viii, No. 1, Jan., 1949. 
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of landownership and the rapid rise of the commercial interests were 
also left to run their courses without any interference; and at the 
same time, the organization of the guilds and secret societies, though 
having its origin further back in some earlier time, must have been 
then broadened as well as strengthened by the pressure of over-popu- 
lation. All these serve to explain that Chinese society at the time, due 
to external and internal forces, had already got under way to go 
through some fundamental changes. In other words, the conditions 
which had so far supported the Confucian doctrines of a social system 
were gradually losing ground and would in due time come to collapse 
altogether. 

Why were those high officials and distinquished personages, then 
at Court or in retirement, not able to face reality astawon mary 
step to any eventual solution of the problem? Some people may charge 
that it was simply because those high officials or personages were 
mere bureaucrats or prospective bureaucrats whose objective was ‘to 
uphold the Manchu regime and with it to maintain their own posi- 
tiosn, that they, instead of going directly to the roots of the matter, 
could therefore only take superficial issues into consideration. Such a 
Viewpoint is tantamount to pouring the old wine into a new bottle, 
that is, treating the old phenomenon in terms of the present vision; 
it could not help us to understand the real psychological difficulties 
with these men. We must appreciate that these personages had been 
for a long time deeply indoctrinated with the Confucian system of a 
social norm and, furthermore, they had solely on account of this qua- 
lification secured the opportunities for self-elation and social glorifica- 
tion. We can hardly imagine that they would readily wabble or waive 
their fundamental convictions simply because of some perversion of 
the social events. Besides, as Tseng Kuo-fan and his colleagues had 
suppressed the Tai-p'ing rebellion through application of the so-called 
“ming chiao” (a modified or even twisted version of the Confucian 
political philosophy, devoted to absolute monarchical rule and conser- 
vative social order), such an event was sufficient to prove, then, that 
“ming chiao’ still formed an effective way of governing. The then 
prevailing politico-ethical concepts such as “Unchangeable Spirit” and 


38. See Sadamn Fugiwara, op. cit., pages 71 and 74. 
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‘Everlasting Way’ as advocated by Hsueh Foo-cheng, ‘Chinese learn- 
ing for substance’ together with the ‘“Unchangable Morality’, the 
‘Confucian Holy Way”, and the ‘Sacred Sentiments” as stressed by 
Chang Chih-tung, the so-called ‘‘Metaphysics” as propounded by Kang 
Yu-wei, and such like — these were all pointing towards the same 
normalistic system of the Confucian schoo], contributing to the same 
political belief. Hence, even though some crucial facts had been gra- 
dually moving as a counter-current against the old social order, these 
self-assumed Confucian followers, posed under the deep-rooted cultural 
conviction, would never treat this phenomenon as momentous and give 
it a due consideration. 

But on the other hand, when they talk about ‘Enrich the nation 
and strengthen the army”, “Application of Western sciences’, and all 
those changeable ‘‘laws”, ‘‘machineries” and ‘‘technologies” (Chang 
Chih-tung once said, ‘‘The invariables are the moral codes, not the 
laws; the ways of the sages, not the machineries; the emotional ap- 
peals, not the technologies’), they had gradually but unconsciously be- 
come cognizant of facts and yielded to environment with the result that 
they too were moving along the path of violating the normialistic creeds 
of the Confucians. So, despite the fact that they set up Tung Wen 
Institute, Kwang Fang Yen Institute, ‘Tzu Chiang School, etc. for the 
purpose of training a group of translators and interpreters, and that 
they founded maritime school, naval academy, military INstilUtemecta. 
after they had been alarmed by the armoured ships and powerful ar- 
tilleries of the West, it was nevertheless a novel system of education 
and training that proved definitely alien to the classical system of the 
ages. Moreover, it was said by some at that time that Western ideas 
seem to dominate to such an extent that things dear to China have 
been neglected.40 This obviously has the effect of undermining the 
unifying concept of the Confucian social norm. For more than thirty 
years after 1862, Tseng Kuo-fan and others had engaged themselves 
with the task of building up war industries, railroad, shipping trade, 
telegraphic communication, first under governmental operation and 
39. See Ho Bing song. op. cit., pages 54-61 
40. With regard to schools of foreign nature, officials of the Manchu Court at the time 


had this to say: “The West has replaced China and yet there is only Western langu- 


age but no Western science’? (see Huang-chaw-hsu-ai-wen-pien, VOlaslo). 
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then, in name of private ownership but under governmental control, 
by means of which many of the commodity industries such as weaving, 
and silk-reeling were generally developed.*! Many of these enterprises, 
however, for one reason or the other headed ultimately towards failure 
and produced an effect so far-reaching that not only various handiwork 
and home industries were reduced to a position of disadvantage, but 
even the traditional background of husbandry was shaken to its foun- 
dations. At the time, men like Hsueh Foo-cheng, Cheng Chih, K’ang 
Yu-wei and others did, of course, openly discuss the traditional back- 
ground of agriculture and advocated ‘‘Development of national econo- 
my’, ‘*Encauragement of industries’, and ‘*Promotion of commerce” as 
an immediate means of remedy,” but they forgot this agricultural po- 
licy was the very foundation of the Confucian thought system, in much 
the same way as the communities built of the classes of petty bourgeois 
constituted the pillar-stone of the doctrine of Adam Smith. The age- 
long dispute between righteousness and profitableness among the fol- 
lowers of Confucianism, the principle of ‘unequal distribution worse 
than scarcity’, the ideal of a ‘‘well-field” system, and various measures 
of limiting the ownership of land as adopted by the succeeding dynas- 
ties, all were intended to support the paramount ‘mportance of fulfil- 
ling the foundamental conditions of the normal concept of the Confu- 
cian school. Consequently, while they were thinking “Chinese classical 
studies are to be regarded as the body and Western techniques as 
something to be turned into good account,’ they failed to realize 
that such applications as could be made had gradually been threatening 
the body. In other words, even men like Chang Chih-tung and others 
who would like to maintain ‘the unchangeable spirit’’ were likewise 
responsible for facilitating this change in community in preparation for 
the dawning of the coming age. 

The period from the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War up to the 
present is one in which the Chinese society has found itself in a state 
of greatest disturbance and confusion that has placed the whole popula- 
tion under harsh trial. Within the span of some fifty years, starting from 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, through the landing of Allied Armies 


41. See Chien I-shih, op. cit., pages 87-95 and Sadamu Fugiwara, op. cit., page 75. 
42, Sadamu Fugiwara, op. cit., pages 70-72. 
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of Eight Powers against the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, the Japanese 
twenty-one demands in 1916, the war of resistance against Japan in 
1937, down to the present struggle against Soviet aggression, the coercion 
from without has fallen upon China approximately once in every ten years. 
In such a situation, China has been practically helpless. The changes 
involved were too amazing. After the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5 we 
opened in addition, partly of our own accord and partly under com- 
pulsion, some thirty-three trade ports‘? and made possible, under the 
Inland Navigation Regulations of 1898, for foreigners to travel freely 
along a sea coast of 5000 nautical miles and through inland rivers 
as) loneeas 10,000 nautical miles.‘ In the same ‘period (1895-1926), 
an overall length of 7,671 miles of railroad was built mostly with 
foreign capital, cutting the major portion of the mainland along the 
North-South as well as the East-West.*? From then on, foreign sway 
and outside influences could penetrate to every one of our rural nuclei 
either along the river or along the sea coast. China as a whole was 
therefore placed inside the ring of internationel culture. 

It may be noted that the total foreign investments in China 
increased from US$500,000,000 in 1902 to $1,000,0090,000 in 1914 and 
up to $2,000,000,000 in 1931, of which, in order of importance, 
transportation counted 24.8%, the import and export business 21.4% 
and the manufacturing industries 16.5%,*© while in the same period 
(1902-1931) the total import and expoit trade was also more than qua- 
drupled. This tells of the extent to whici foreign business in China 
had been expanded. If we had sorted out the investments of the for- 
eign Powers in China, we should find that trade amounted to about 
72.7% of the total, while industries and mining only 21.3%. There 
have been no statistical data available as regards our own investments 
in industries and commerce. Judging from the loans made by the 
Bank of China during the years 1930-1932,*”7 it will be found that 
43. cf. Shigeo Imura, op. cit., pages 89.91. 
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45. cf. Chang Chia-ao, Railroad Construction in China, Tab. 1 on page 424 and Tab. 11 
on page 95. 


46. For all the investment figures quoted, see C. F Remer, Foreign Investment in China, 
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industrial loans were less than one tenth of the total released, while 
those for commerce amounted to over one-fifth. This enables us to 
tell of the relative weight of industry and commerce in Chinese socie- 
ty, i. €., our commerce played a much more important role than did 
our industry. And if we survey the combined Chinese and foreign in- 
vestments as a whole, we may say for sure that commerce occupied 
the leading position in the economic development of China for the 
last several decades. 

Nevertheless, foreign investments made in the manufacturing in- 
dustries in China, though amount only to 16.5% of the total for the 
year 1931 (ca. US$372,000,000), have produced a decisive influence 
upon Chinese society, because as result of the subsidiary treaty of com- 
merce signed at Peking by China with Japan on July 21, 1896, for- 
eign nationals were permitted at the treaty ports to engage themselves 
freely in various industries, and the investments they made had been 
largely responsible for stimulating the development of Chinese private 
industries. But our private industries had encountered many difficulties 
and had been unbalanced: difficulties, because so little accomplishment 
was made except in the field of light industries, and even that 
is limited only to the textile industry, reeling industry, etc.; unba- 
lanced, because the development of industy was far behind that of 
commerce and, moreover, our industries are mostly concentrated in few 
cities, especially the city of Shanghai (a survey in 1937 shows) aaat 
Shanghai holds more than 40% of the entire industrial capital and 
employs 43% of the total labour in the country). It is often said that 
the reason why Chinese industries fail to make any headway is due to 
lack of adequate capital. This is not altogethcr true. Prior to the 
war against Japan in 1937, the ever-increasing deposits in the leading 
banks, both Chinese and foreign (e.g., the Shanghai and Hongkong 
Banking Corporation) and the unbalanced investments on the part of 
businessmen, all indicated very well that capital for industrial recon- 
struction was then not badly lacking. Traditional social habits, coupled 
with the emphasis on reliability of the personnel involved and total 
disregard of scientific efficiency, had indeed been highly detrimental 
to the normal development of various industries as well as to all other 
enterprises. But the greatest stumbling-block was often to be found in 


the pressure exerted by international monopoly. Obviously enough, in- 
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ternational monopoly is not necessarily shaped for the purpose of ag- 
gression, yet it is nevertheless true that we must compete with those 
foreign industries of a highly monopolistic nature in order to develop 
those of our own. In this field China was of course helpless. It is 
therefore only too natural that China has turned herself in the direc- 
tion in which she may develop her commerce without being too much 
handicapped by international monopoly, thereby causing the excessive 
preponderance in trade. 

Following the development of industry and commerce there comes 
the problem of banking and currency. We have discussed as to how 
Britain began to develop her banking business in China right after the 
First Anglo-Chinese War; and by 1925, foreigners had already estab- 
lished 63 banks in China with 179 branches, of which there were 17 with 
capitals exceeding ten million yuan (pre-war value), while China herself 
had only set up two banks of some importance —the Bank of China and the 
Central Bank of China.** Taking the Shanghai and Hongkong Banking 
Corporation as an illustration, one would notice that its deposits had 
increased almost tenfold from 1890 to 1930, its loans and _ discounts 
still sevenfold from 1890 to the time of war against Japan in 1937, 
and its circulation notes ninefold from 1900 to 1930.49 Other foreign 
banks, though not comparable with the Shanghai and Hongkong Bank- 
ing Corporation, had likewise made proportionate development. Ever 
since the introduction of foreign systems of money and banking into 
China nearly a century ago, we began to set up some modern banks 
and continued to struggle for a standardized currency. It was however 
as late asin the 1930's and just prior to the war of resistance against Japan 
that the monetary system seemed to have assumed a fairly good shape, 
but the war brought with it its ruin and so it was again short - lived. 


Why did the monetary system fail to establish itself on a sound foot- 


48. See Chien I-shih, op. cit., pages 249-251. Of these 63 foreign banks, 17 were under 
Chinese-foreign joint operation, and these jointly operated banks were later all doomed 
to failure. 

“9. These are based upon figures from Shigeo Imura and Chien I-shih. See Imura, 


op. cit., pages 5 and 24-25, and Chien, of. cit., page 259. 


Year Deposiis Year Loans & Discounts Year Circylation 
1890 $ 93,351.200(Hongkong 1890 $ 63 880,323 1900 $ 12,513,408 
1930 915,337,131 Currency) 193% 452,273 935 1930 108 204,490 
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ing? One should realize that money economy is but a product of 
modern age. Prof. W. C. Mitchell, a well-known economist, once said, 
‘Among economic institutions the money institution is outstanding as 
a great rationalizing habit. About the use of money has grown up 
the whole business system which has given capitalism its characteristic 
qualities. The use of money gives society the technical machinery of 
exchange, the opportunity to combine personal freedom with orderly 
cooperation on a grand scale, and the basis of that system of account- 
ing which Sombart appropriately calls ‘economic rationalism’. It is 
the foundation of that complex system of prices to which the individual 
must adjust his behavior in getting a living.’°? Such a money economy, 
which has been built up after many trials even in countries like Great 
Britain and the United States, could not but prove to be a series of 
stumbling blocks to a nation like China. Under the conditions that 
“Farming is supreme over commeice’ as prescribed by the Confucian 
concepts of a society, money appears to be a necessary evil which has 
never received the thorough study it deserves. Before the reign of the 
the Five Dynasties when the use of paper money was yet unknown, 
there was practically not a single period wherein we could not find 
instances of private coinage, coinage by theft, and fake coins, leading 
even to barter terms of trade among the populace. When paper 
money began to be used after the Five Dynasties, not a single dynasty 
had passed from Sung, Yuan, Ming down to Ch’ing, in which there 
did not rage a number of cases of inflation in consequence of 
uncashable currency notes.”! As late as the first decade of the 
twentieth century, over the simple question of a standard weight of 
the silver dollar alone, a hot discussion arose, lasting some seven to 
eight years (1903—1909).°2 From then on, monetary reform was con- 
stantly in the air and did not assume a definite shape until after the 
establishment of the Nationalist Government. But even this was again 


50. Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell, “The Role of Money in Economic Theory’, The Backward 
A:t of Spending Money, pages 170-171. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937. 

5l. See Outline of Chinese Economy, cited above, pages 987-998. See also Goodrich, L. C., 
A Short History of Chinese People, pages 141, 148, and 170-1. New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1943. 
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short-lived when the war of resistance against Japan broke out a few 
years later. Thus, the problem of monetary system, so important a 
factor in modern civilization, has never been adequately handled in 
Ciinasesit-is a kind of -‘‘cultural lag: that matters. 

Over the last hundred years when numerous social changes were 
taking place, we perceive that postal and telegraphic administrations 
had also made great headway: post offices and their branches had 
increased from a little over one hundred in 1901 to more than twelve 
thousand in 1930, and telegraph offices from a little over five hundred 
in 1912 to one thousand and four hundred in 1934.°? Within the 
nine years (1927-1935) snce the formation of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, 2,000 miles of railroad and 107,379 kilometers of highway had 
been added.54 These contributed greatly to economic integration by 
coordinating the rural communities that are widely scattered on the 
mainland of China. Apart from this, there were other factors, equally 
obvious, which were responsible for the social transformation: the 
newspapers and magazines which arose after the fashion of foreign 
journalism in China (according to Ke Kung-chen, there had already 
been over five hundred kinds of publication in 1912); the laws and 
regulations that were drawn up following treaties and contracts with 
other Powers; the numerous edicts promulgated by the Manchu govern- 
ment during its final period; and the laws of commerce, monetary laws, 
etc. made known to the public from time to time — all these had a 
decisive influence in shaping the society into what it appears today. But 
the most significant of all changes was the abolition of the civil service 
examination system in 1905, that had been handed down through ages. 
This unprecedented action thunderstruck and bewildered the whole 
nation, as it was tantamount to do:ng away with the unification of 
thought and hastened the transformation, dissociation, and disintegration 
of the learned class. That among the intelligentsia in China today there 


still might have survived some remnant concepts of the old literati, 


53. See Chang Liang-jen, Postal Administration in China, vol. il, pages 5 and 7. Shang- 
hai: the Commercial! Press, 1937. See also King Chia-feng, The Development of Chinese 
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railroad were built. For highway statistics, see King Chia-feng, op. cit., pages 114. 
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manifesting the cultural lag, is something that we do not wish to deny. 
But, nevertheless, school system, even as it was known at the time, was 
fundamentally different from that classical civil service examination sys- 
tem. Obviously, the purpose of the civil service examinations was to 
produce a group of administrative personnel of uniform thought. From 
the fact that classical studies have been given up for specialized studies 
in colleges and universities and that both civic training and civic in- 
structions have received proper attention in elementary and high schools, 
it may be seen that the situation today is quite different from what 
it used to be years ago. And if we could make a systematic investiga- 
tion into the employment conditions of the graduates who are from 
universities and high and elementary schools at home and institutions of 
learning abroad, the result would be highly amusing indeed.” 

From isolation to complex international relations, from rural 
economy to business expansion, from isolated economy on a self-suffi- 
cient basis to money economy of interdependence, from the twenty- 
century-old civil service examination system to modern school educa- 
tion — all these affected the communities to a degree that was deep 
and far-reaching. Compare, for instance, the lives of our grandfathers 
and even of our fathers with those of our own today, one will find 
what a difference between their habits, tastes, concepts and ideals and 
those of our own! All these serve to explain the changes that are affect- 
ing both city and rural lives. With reference to the fluctuations of 
population in the sixty-one treaty ports mentioned above, we have no 
complete statistical information available. However, if we take Shang- 
hai for illustration, its international settlement alone possessed a popu- 
lation of a little over 100,000 in 1880, but that increased steadily up 
to more than one million and six hundred thousand in 1935.° For 
the rate of increase of the population in other cities, the reader is ad- 


vised to consult the following table: 


55. From the statistical figures of education for the years 1945 and 1946, it is estimated 
that each year we are to have three million elementary school graduates, 230,000 high 
school graduates, and 30,000 college graduates looking out for chances of getting 
employed. 

56. See Shanghai Year Book, edited by the Institute of Shanghai Local History (Shang- 
hai Tung-chih Kwan), 1937. 
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{914 2 1948 


Shanghai 820,000 4,630,000 
Nanking 270,000 yilese 72 
Peping 1,000,000 FAT 2ISS4A6 
Tientsin 750,000 1,772,540 
Chungking 350,000 985,673 
Canton 880,000 Pl23.0G> 
Sian 300,000 628,449 
Mukden 250,000 Ney bid ed 
Tsingtao 44,800 §50,508 


The figures for 1914 were derived from page 51 of the first 
issue of the China Year: Book, published by the» Commercial 
Paesse ohanghal, for. the year 1923. the datagstorm,, singtao.in 
Pee imwassirome the sesame source (page 25m thosemtor mathe: yeat 
1948 came from the population statistics for the first half of th 
year 1948, as compiled by the Bureau of Population, Ministrye 
of the Interior. 

The problems that came up as a result of rapid urbanization were 
many and complex. Certainly they were not the ones the Confucian 
literati could possibly have imagined when they were pondering over 
themmeconcepts of the’ social ‘norm. In his article ‘*“The Stranger “and 
the City’, Julie Meyer stated, ‘‘In-and-outsiders conceive of the mo- 
dern city as a conglomerate of strangers, the individuals being anony- 
mous and traditions and conventions lacking. Social relations are go- 
verned by the two divergent aims of avoiding identity and establishing 
cells of community.” And he continued: ‘Unlike that of the rooted 
community, the orientation of the city is to time and not to space. 
Consequently the traditional social order disintegrates, and new groups, 
which are not classes, emerge. This urban development will spread 
from the city to the country and change ways of life and patterns of 
values. 57 People nowadays are fond of talking about rural reform, 
which, of course, is a good thing to do. But we wonder how far the 
rural communities would be reformed in the end if they were taken 
as separate entities from the cities. One thing is certain: while rural 


economy, by its very nature, involves a good deal of competition, 


57. Meyer, Julie: “The Stranger and the City’’, the American Journal of Sociology, 
March 1951, pages 476-83. 
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urban traffic on the other hand would tend to be monopolistic. 
Nevertheless, under the conditions in which business development pro- 
ceeds in urbanized but not industrialized cities, urban traffic is bound 
to rely upon international trade and subject to the effect of monopo- 
ly in the world market. So, the reform of a rural economy, governed 
by the doubly monopolistic system, will find it difficult to accomplish 
its purpose if, instead of seeking a reasonable solution from effective 
coordination of the factors involved, it proceeds to tackle the pro- 
blems circumscribed merely within the economy of its own. Again, 
we may consider the question of money and banking. Is it feasible to 
transfer financial institutions in their entirety that abounds in urban 
colours to rural communities so as to meet the practical requirements? 
This is a question that deserves our attention as well as our con- 
sideration. We are disposed, therefore, to think that if it is to divorce 
from reality and pay no attention to what constitutes an actual socie- 
ty, we would be in no position to discuss any social problems, parti- 
cularly the problem of economic reform. 

Actual scciety together with the changes it undergoes constitutes 
the object of study for economics as a branch of what we call culural 
sciences and, on that account, for all other branches of social science 
as well, and is therefore the starting point towards solving our economic 
problems—and even all social problems. Here, we do not mean to say 
that it would be to no purpose if a study of general economic theories 
be made withont any reference to the actual Chinese society. But 
we venture to assert that it would be not only useless @pigeace 
dangerous if we endeavour to find the solution of practical eco- 
nomic problems with total disregard to that society. We have already 
discussed as to how people of the first half of the last hundred years 
had dwelt upon ‘Chinese classics as the substance and Western sciences 
the application” in the hope that they might, through such a policy, 
realize what was cherished in the popular slogan: ‘‘Enrich the nation 
and strengthen the army’. This was exactly the first step of its kind 
taken to abandon gradually the normal concept of Confucianism. In 
the latter half of the last hundred years, China was deluged with a 
number of current ideas which had made our fathers depart further 
away from the normal concept and gradually turn towards Western 


theories, doctrines and beliefs. In the midst of all these, there stands 


By 


out however one characteristic, that is, our ignoring either consciously 
or unconsciously the concrete society and its changes. After the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-5, one of the revolutionary ideas current at the 
time, might be exemplified by Sun Chia-nai’s saying, ‘Wealth and 
strength originate from knowledge, while lecture halls yield men of 
talent .8 This knowledge was of course what K’ang Yu-wei had in 
mind when he declared, ‘*To learn is to be strong; to group is to be 
strong;'°? or what Yen Fu meant by being “wise” when he said, 
‘“‘Everyone must seek the means of how to be wise and not be content- 
ed with being ignorant;’”® or again what Liang Ch'i -ch'ao regarded 
as *fspecial sciences’ which were said to be the fountainhead of such 
modern achievements as accomplished in the fields of government, 
railroad, steamship, banking, postal service, agriculture, industry, etc.© 
To be more concrete, what is after all the so-called knowledge we 
perhaps could grasp more easily from the publications and translations 
that came off the government press, the aim of which, it declared, 
was to promote the propagation of new learning from the West. In 
other words, it is none other than some technical knowledge concerning 
such subjects as law, commerce, agriculture, manufacturing, surveying, 
armament and engineering.” 

From this knowledge and the decrees frequently promulgated by the 
young Emperor Kuang-hsu for the purpose of carrying out the Reform of 
1898, it may be perceived how far the field of application of Western 
learning had been extended in the light of the latest developments, 
enabling us as a consequence to deviate still further from the normal 
concept of Confucianism. At the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904, the ‘Shanghai Times”, then published for the first time, said 


in its first editorial: ‘“The cream of our culture is to be honored, but 


58. See Sun Chia - nal's petition on the “Regulations for the Establishment of a Govern- 
ment Printing Press’’. With regard to the movement of the Reform of 1898, there 
were pros and cons. Neglecting the latter, we found there was considerable disagrce- 
ment even among those who had agreed to this Reform. Here we are confining 
ourselves only to the popular concepts. 

59. See K’ang Yu-wei’s Preface to Chiang -hsueh-hui I’’o, Shanghai, 1895. 

60. See Yen Fu’s introductory article to Kuo-wen F’o. Tienisin, 1896. 

61. Sadamu Fugiwara, op. cit., page 94. 


62. Ke Kung-chen, op. cit., page 44. 
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things that do not fit in with our contemporary thought should be 
shelved; Western civilization is to be respected, but those that could 
not be adopted for our present purpose should be deferred to a future 
time.’62 From the words such as ‘‘honored’, ‘respected’, ‘*not fit in’, 
ccnot be adopted’, one can easily imagine how the contemporary 
thought had been drifting towards Western civilization. When the time 
came for the upheaval of the May 4th Movement, to our dismay we 
heard Wu Yu-ling first make the bold assertion: “Down with Con- 
fucianism!” as though he would like to overthrow all the traditions 
and conventions that had been handed down to us from time imme- 
morial. It was about at this moment that Soviet Russia grabbed the 
opportunity and began her treacherous works of aggression. 

Like in other places, the first step the Soviets took in their task 
was to win over the publishing business and the literary circles in 
China. Through them, the Soviets started working on a hypothetical his- 
tory for us. How in ancient China a communistic society was founded 
on the basis of the so-called “‘well-field” system; how in the Chou dynasty 
and even from the Ch'in and Han dynasties on, a feudalistic system of 
the mediaeval European type was practised; how even the compradors 
were found to be a class by themselves; and, still mom amazing, 
how the poor beggars were nothing but the remnants left over from 
the slave system that had gone by—all these were incorporated into 
the hypothetical history which soon attracted nation-wide attention. 
This, to be sure, was disseminated in Japan and came back to China 
again, with the circulation running back and forth, serving as 
mutual confirmation and creating an atmosphere wherein it seemed 
impossible to resist the oncoming tide. Thus we see even the 
learned were captivated by it. Is there any wonder that the youth 
could not resist its charms and would fall into being its victims? 
In the midst of such atmosphere “New Democracy”, the Chinese Com- 
munist classic, was born. lt first affirmed that China was a great society 
of a kind that was half colonial and half feudal, But why was it so the 
author did not explain. We know, however, a good many people have 
been very much vexed over the question of finding out this imaginary 


‘tsemi-feudalism” inside Chinese society. For instance, NE on 


63. Shanghai Times’ first editorisl, Shanghai Times, Shanghai, 1904. 
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Fugiwara sometimes regarded local officials as feudal lords, some- 
time thought of their subordinates much more feudalistic, as though 
feudalism had penetrated everywhere into Chinese socieiy. Again he 
said that Chinese feudalism differed widely from that of mediaeval 
Europe.®' This is in itself more than enough to leave us bewildered. 
Of course, the idea of semi-feudalism as hypothesized by the author of 
“New Democracy” was employed to denote the landowners, for whom 
the term of a ‘‘feudalistic landlord class” was created out of the Stalinist 
doctrine. Obviously, what is here meant by feudalism or semi-feudalism 
is not founded upon the ancestral status of the landowners ,but the 
amount of land owned by them. Consequetly, even if we were to rely 
on the false statistics as fabricated by the Communists, a common case of 
possessing a piece of land of no more than 45 mow would be sufficient 
to award to the owner a feudalistic title. This is like a saying in China, 
pointing at a deer as being a horse, and would lead us no where. As 
regards the so-called ‘‘semi-colonial’”’ nature of Chinese society, the theory 
was made known publicly-in the 1940’s after the Nationalist Government 
of China had announced the abrogation of the unequal treaties in May, 
1931, which were also actually abrogated after the conclusion of war 
of resistance against Japan. What then is the meaning of the theory? 
It is nothing but an attempt to distort the concrete, actual society with 
the hypothetical history in order to achieve their sinister purpose. 
On the other hand, we are witnessing that the Communists today 
are using the iron curtain to restore the old complexion arising 
from isolation, and that they are also endeavoring to put into practice 
the illusion of a trite dictum: ‘Unequal distribution is even worse than 
scarcity’,“© by means of class struggle and mass liquidation, thereby 
sending modern China several thousand years back to the state of 
barbarism. This shows how amazing is the spell to which a culturally 


lagging country is subject. It is impossible therefore to attempt solu- 


64. Sadamu Fugiwara, op. cit., pages 23-4. 

65. ‘Tao Hsi-sheng, op, cit., page 49; Isaac Deutscher, “Land Reform in Red China’’, Repor- 
ter’s Weekly, June 26, 1951. 

66. ‘The dictum, ‘tUnequal distribution is worse than scarcity’’ as stated above is one of 
the conditions necessary for the realization of the classical concepts in Confucianism. 
Actually ‘unequal distribution’comes mainly from ‘scarcity’. The way things are being 


done by communists today may exactly lead to the result of ‘unequal distribution’, 
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tion of any social problem if we do not pay much attention to the 
hard and fast facts as well as the concrete, actual socity in which 


we live. 
1V. Conclusion 


In the past hundred years, the entire Chinese society, owing to 
the simultaneous influences that were brought to bear on it both from 
within and without, had indeed undergone the most turbulent change 
ever witnessed in history. The result was, on the one hand, the tradi- 
tional concept of a social norm gradually collapsed and with it the 
society lost many of its old bonds of cohesion and the old foci of 
loyalty and, on the other, an unbalanced development and a vast 
amount of disorganization had been produced in the constituents of the 
society with the consequence that the social order was upset, social 
relations tense, with the individuals hard to adjust themselves. 
Obviously, these two phases would act and react upon each other and 
serve interchangeably as both cause and effect. It would not make 
much difference then if we were to treat them merely as two phases 
of one crucial problem, the problem of cultural maladjustments that 
arose from a series of changes in the concrete Chinese society. Some 
people have come to think that even in the absence of the external 
influence from the so-called ‘‘eastern movement of the Western power’, 
the new social forces arising from within would alone be powerful 
enough to overthrow the old regime in China.*? Granted the supposi- 
tion, still would not the additional impact of the Western culture 
create more strains on China and make her problem of cultural 
maladjustments all the more serious—and so serious that no similar 
case of a similar degree conld yet be found in any other country. 

It is apparent that in the past hundred years social changes in 
China did not follow a reasonable course of development. It other 
words, not all factors of the social structure and not even the same 
factor in different localities of the country were changing at the same 
speed or at the same time. Some had been rapidly moving forward 
and some others lagging behind, still some others remained entirely 


67, See Shiraki Tachibana’s article, ““Chinese Thought and Its Future Development”, in 
Mcdern Chinese Thought, edited by Keishu Saneto, page 338. Tekyo: Kofukan, 1942. 
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unchanged. These unequal rates of change as manifested in the 
disorganization in economic life, in political structure, in judicial 
administration, in educational works, and in social as well as in moral 
transactions, were all so disharmonious and so unbalanced that the 
consequence could not be anything but a situation that was at once 
hazardous, tense, and stormy. For instance, in those places where 
people had easy access tothe West, urbanization usually followed trade 
expansion, but with urbanization, no industrialization on any significant 
scale was brought about and from urbanization, therefore, we de- 
rived no benefit of the kind that could in any way help the develop- 
ment of our industry and even our agricultural production. The ever- 
increasing quantity of imports together with what our modern home 
industries could produce had been constantly displacing the handicraft 
and household products, but for the millions who suffered from this 
change, there was no remedial measure or relief ever contemplated. 
Business of the monopolistic nature was gradually formed as the 
outcome of urbanization and the concentration of capital in the cities, 
while competition was still the mode or model as usual in the village 
communities where people were scattered and of small means; yet the 
conflict of the interests was left to take its own course and no com- 
promise of any sort had ever been sought. In the last fifty years, the 
development of communications together with the growth of cities had 
as a matter of fact changed people’s living conditions, the family 
system, the criminal behavior, social habits, and moral standards, but 
the traditional ideologies related to the ties of blood, locality, or tutelage 
persisted to dominate the mind of the individual in the community. 
People were accustomed to think that those who had ties of blood, 
locality, or tutelage with them were exactly the ones who were reliable 
and would therefore answer the demand better than those who had 
mere efficiency to offer. Thus it came about that as we were anxious 
to secure the quality of reliability, we must of necessity sacrifice the 
virtue of efficiency. 

Generally speaking, in the past hundred years, on every occasion 
when China was invaded by foreign Powers, there was brought 
about with the invasion each time changes in the economic organiza- 
tion and social habits, which were then followed with changes in the 


institutions such as the family, government and education, and it was 
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only in the comparatively later stage that we would come to have 
changes in social philosophy and codes of behavior. Thus, with the 
successive invasions of foreign powers, a series of changes came to 
repeat itself over and over again, and it is in this manner that we 
were step by step driven to a situation where we could find only 
dislocation, confusion, and complexity in our social institutions, national 
life, habits of thought, and daily behavior. 

Nevertheless, in the process of all these changes, there are two 
salient points which should demand our close attention. The first is 
that old foundations of the Chinese society have been gradually knocked 
away; and the second, that the traditional concept of a social norm 
has been gradually collapsing, and it is feared that it would ultimately 
be abandoned altogether. From the policy of “Enrich the nation and 
strengthen the army” to that of ‘*Chinese learning for substance and 
Western sciences for application” and, then, from the Reform of 1898 
to the advocacy of complete westernization—all these changes in at- 
titudes and ideals are simply the products of their times and should 
serve well to illustrate the two points we have just brought up for 
consideration. Here, we should not presume, however, that after all 
these changes, what is left over is simply a cultural or’ moral 
vacuum. We should rather consider the case is but one of a chaotic 
social situation in which the predominant note is that of cultural 
maladjustments. 

In the face of such a situation, to commemorate the good old 
days would be of no avail, nor could we solve our practical problems 
by berrowing the ready-made measures from our neighbors as the Chi- 
nese Communists are now doing or forced to do. No matter whether 
the borrowed measures are based on good principles or are fabricated 
out of the vagaries of the ambitious, attest an innocent doctrine or are 
just intended as an instrument of aggression, one thing we are sure 
is that they will run their course so as to overturn once more the 
already much disturbed society, throw it into a more chaotic situation, 
and make the social problems the hardest to tackle. The truth is that 
in solving social problems, we really have no ready - made formulas to 
rely upon, because in different times and between different communi- 
ties we can hardly have similar social backgrounds, nor the exis- 


tence of similar social problems. The only way open to us then is to 
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abandon all our prejudices and wishful thinking, to ban all kinds of 
falsehood and atrocities, and to limit ourselves strictly to the hard and 
fast facts and the analysis of them. At the same time, we must not 
base our judgement on partial or fragmentary facts; we must view our 
social situation as a whole. In other words, we must take our social 
structure and national life as in every respect interrelated and interde- 
pendent. In so doing, we might perhaps find out where our real 
problems would lie and to what directions our joint efforts should 
be directed. 

The bitter experiences in the past hundred years should now 
awaken us to the realization of the importance of the problem under 
discussion. From now on, it is hoped that our students of social science 
will go directly to the actual social situation to study the problem of 
cultural maladjustments and take the common welfare as the goal of 
their common efforts. It is only in such a scientific and honest spirit, 
as contrasted with either the half-baked knowledge of the late nine- 
teenth-century Confucians or the malicious and dishonest interpretation 
of the Communists, that we can expect the problem of our social 
reconstruction, especially economic reconstruction, be solved as it 


should be solved. 
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Preface 


There are up to now numerous books and treatises in print on the 
ancient Chinese history or civilization, but none is as authoritative an 
account of the subject as this scholarly study by Prof. Tung Tso-pin. 
Being a Chinese archaeologist himself, Prof. Tung has been able to 
utilize a great variety of materials which he found from a number of 
excavations under the auspices of Academia Sinica. Carefully basing 
his study upon such direct and primary sources as well as numerous 
historical classics, Prof. Tung has contributed greatly to a true under- 
standing of our ancient civilization. The present work, therefore, bears 
evidence that it is the product of a great inquiring and objective mind. 


The main reason for Prof. Tung’s success in this study is that his 
interpretation of our ancient civilization has thrown new lights upon so 
many disputable points that were never before so conclusive. Students 
of Chinese history should be grateful to this grand old scholar for this 
penetrating study that should rank with the world’s standard works in 
the field of Chinese history. 


Prof. Tung’s present discourse, though given in the form of a speech 
before the Forum speciaily sponsored by Chinese Association for the 
United Nations, has been rewritten for the present publication. It is 
hoped that through the work of this eminent scholar misinterpretation 
of our ancient history may be reduced to the minimum and greater inter- 
est be aroused in study of the same. 
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An Interpretation Of The Ancient 


Chinese Civilization 


Prof. Tung Tso-pin 


Today I am going to speak on 
a topic that involves so many obs- 
curities that I am not sure whether 
Iam equal to the task. The subject 
is a weighty one and our know- 
ledge of it is incomplete. Personally I 
have always worked in very narrow 
fields, my interest being limited to 
some specific problems related to 
the ancient Chinese history. If I 
have formed any conclusions as to 
the pattern of life of the ancient 
Chinese people, I think at least some 
of them are not yet mature and 
ready for publication. But during 
the recent twenty years, there has 
been a widespread interest in the 
ancient history : important questions 
have been raised and important 
discoveries made. The studies of 
the Oracle Bone Inscriptions seem 
to have produced the most remark- 
able results. ‘Time is perhaps ripe 
for a survey of the scholarly work 
done in the past years along these 
lines. The following is an outline 
of some problems that have been 
studied and, with partial results, 
I hope. But I don’t think I can 
present to you the complete and 
absolute truth. Mistakes and omis- 
sions are likely to occur; it is my 
sincere wish that the audience will 
kindly point them out in case I 


should make any. 

What I mean by the “ ancient 
Chinese civilization” is limited to the 
so-called Pre-Ch’in period. J] shall 
say very little about the Pre-historic 
age as that would require a separate 
study. My lecture will be divided 
into three parts: (1). Historical ma- 
terials, old and new ; (2). A bird’s eye- 
view of the Yin civilization ; (3). The 
ancient Chinese civilization as dedu- 
ced from what we know about the 
Yin dynasty. 

(1). HISTORICAL MATERI- 

ALS, OLD AND NEW 

Historical materials, according 
to Wang Kuo-wei, great historian 
who died less than thirty years ago, 
may be classified into two kinds, 
those “on the paper” and those 
“under the ground.” The former 
he called old materials, the latter 
new materials because of the late- 
ness of their discovery. In his book 
New Evidences of Anctent History, 
he gave the following list: 

Old materials: Shu Ching, Shih 
Ching (Book of Poetry’, I Ching 
(Book of Change), Ta Tat Li ‘Kisii ; 
especially the two chapters: iv7if 
德 and FAKE, Spring and Autumn 
Annals, Tso. Chuan, Kuo Yu, Shth 
Pen (tits, the re-edited version), 
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Chu-shu-chi-nien (rer#l4=), Chan 
Kuo Ts'c (BRB), Shth Chi ‘the 
Historical Chronicle, and various 
“Philosophers” written before the 
Ch’in dynasty. 

New materials: Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions, Bronze Vessel Inscrip- 
tions. 

Fossils belonging to the latter 
category such as Peking men and 
Upper cave men, stone implements, 
painted pottery, black pottery, gray 
pottery and various geological and 
archaeological discoveries which, like 
the Oracle Bones and Bronze Ves- 
sels, are no doubt of great help to 
the study of history. But for the 
present purpose, we shall confine our 
discussion to the inscriptions on the 
bones and vessels. 

It is very difficult to say which 
of the two kinds of materials is 
more important. Any study of the 
ancient history. must have recourse 
to both of them. But during the 
last thirty years, there has been 
a deplorable tendency, ever since the 
so-called “ May Fourth Movement ”, 
among the historians that the old 
materials are cast aside in favour of 
the new. Nay, they are not only 
discredited, but are subjected toa 
most sceptical examination and bi- 
zarre interpretation that brings out 
results more often sensational than 
logically sound. It has been the 
attitude of the sceptical school to 
discredit everything about the an- 
cient history that has come to us 
through books.. Their source of 
knowledge. is supposed to. be nothing 


but the excavations. 

Now, a_ reasonable, sceptical 
attitude should be the attitude: of 
every seeker of truth. No historian 
should accept as truth anything that 
is apparently open to question. 
Confucius said, ‘‘ A gentleman leaves 
off things that he does not know.” 
Again he said, “‘I can say something 
about the rituals of the Hsia dy- 
nasty, but I cannot prove what is 
said in Ch’i: I can say something 
about the rituals of the Yin, but IJ 
cannot prove what is said in Sumg.. 
The trouble is that there has not 
been enough literature; otherwise I 
could prove them.” “It would be 
better that people read no books,” 
said Mencius, “if they should believe 
in everything that is said in the 
books.” All historical knowledge is 
founded upon evidence. The ques- 
tion confronting every student of 
ancient Chinese history is: to what 
extent should we trust the old books 
as historical evidence ? 

It is true that in these old aoe 
facts are too often mingled with 
fiction. It would require very Care- 
ful study before we can tell the 
truth from the legend, as they are 
both contained in the same books. 
They are valuable historical evidence, 
though their value can be deter- 
mined only after we are sure how 
much historical truth is in them, 
or can be deduced from them. To 
believe in them unconditionally is 
surely unreasonable; but to take 
them as sheer myths or even lies is. 
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also biased and unreasonable. They 
are clues to the knowledge of the an- 
cient China anda historian should be 
glad to have as many clues in his 
hand as he can. 


The destructive work of the 
sceptical school is represented by 
the monumental Ku Shih Pien 
(Discussions of the Ancient History), 
a work of ten thick volumes ‘Book 
II] in two volumes, Book VII in 
three volumes) and comprising over 
2,800,000 words. It took about sixteen 
years to publish the whole series 
(Book I published in 1926, Book VIl 
in 1941). Under the brilliant editorship 
of our old friend Mr. Ku Chieh 
Kang, Ku Shih Pien is a coliection 
of studies by some of our country’s 
best historians. All the legends 
about the so-called Three Monarchs 
and Five Emperors were thoroughly 
exploded, and nothing of our tradi- 
tional beliefs about the history of the 
Hsia, Shang, and Chow dynasties 
seemed to be tenable. Nothing trust- 
worthy seemed to be found in the 
Classics and Philosophers so far 
as materials of ancient history are 
concerned. The basic attitude of the 
ten volumes of Ku Shih Pien is 
utterly sceptical. The sceptics were 
guided by the belief that the tradi- 
tional version of our ancient history 
was nothing but the “accumulation 
of fictions”. They were revolution- 
aries, destructive in their method 
and daring and rash in forming 
their jndgments. What little we knew 
about our antiquity that was pre- 
served in books, was almost com- 


pletely overthrown. The result was 
that every student of Chinese history 
was left discomfited. What do we 
know of the ancient Chinese civillt- 
zation then? The Chinese history 
seemed to begin with the Shang 
dynasty. More prudent. scholars. 
would not even deal with times as 
antique as that: their knowledge of 
the ancient Chinese history was 
limited to the time beginning with 
the period of Spring and Autumn. 
Amidst such a merciless attack 
upon the old historical materials, 
there was a general hope that some 
thing definite could be reached 
through archaeological researches. 
Important materials seemed to be 
coming out of the earth. Was it 
possible, then, that a new ancient 
history could be built entirely upon 
the Bronze Vessels and Oracle 
Bones? The history of Western 
Chow and Yin dynasties were surely 
to be re-written. Of the Early Shang 
and the times before that we know 
so little that their history cannot be 
written until new discoveries are 


made out of excavations. ) 

While with all their enthusiasm 
the sceptics were engaged in demol- 
ishing the traditional version of the 
ancient history, experiments were 
made by some other scholars to 
rebuild the lineage of the ancient 
kings. But their opinions seemed 
very often fantastic. Some held that 
the Hsia dynasty was identical with 
the Shang on the ground that both 
dynasties were believed to consist of 
the same number of kings—-fourteen. 
Since Yu, the legendary founder of 
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the Hsia dynasty, had been “proved” 
by Mr. Ku Chieh Kang to be no 
more than.a reptile, it naturally 
followed that there was no such a 
dynasty as the Hsia. T'ang, the 
founder of the Shang dynasty, had 
a father whose name, according to 
the Oracle Bone Inscriptions, was 
Shih Kuei. Now the legend had it 
that the last ruler of the Hsia 
dynasty, whom T’ang was believed 
to overthrow with his revolutionary 
forces, was called Lu Kuei. (He was 
sometimes also called Chieh). It was 
the work of some historians to prove 
that Shih Kuei was the same person 
as Lu Kuei. Then T’ang’s “ revolu- 
tion” should have been little less 
than patricide. Some other historians, 
arranging in sexagesimal order the 
names of all the persons that 
appeared on the Oracle Bones as 
objects of worship, held that the 
Shang dynasty had a history of sev- 
eral thousand years. Such fantastic 
new systems of ancient history are 
too numerous to mention, but the 
one that enjoyed the most popular- 
ity in default of a more credible 
theory, was the system set up by 
what we shall call the “ materialist ” 
school. 

As everybody knows, the ma- 
terialist school was started by Mr. 
Kuo Mo-jo, whose Studies of An- 
cient Chinese Society sold 9,000 copies 
‘an impressive figure for a scholarly 
work) within three years since its 
first publication in November, 1929. 
He succeeded in fusing together the 
old and new materials and estab- 


lishing a new system of the ancient 
Chinese civilization that seemed to 
be founded on the best evidence then 
available. With the Marx-Engels 
historical materialism as his guiding 
principle, Mr. Kuo’s conclusions are : 

“Both stones and metals were 
used in the Shang. dynasty. There 
was already a written language but 
it was still in the formative stage. 
So it might read either from left to 
right or from right to left, and a 
character might be written in dozens 
of forms, both in the right and the 
reverse way. Livestock made the 
chief means of subsistence while 
there were already rudiments of 
agriculture. The society was made 
of matrilineal clans, practising the 
primitive communism. That explain- 
edthe special customs of fraternal 
succession, deceased-mother-worship, 
plurality of fathers and plurality of 
mothers. The Shang was the real 
beginning of the Chinese history. The 
society of matrilineal clans passed 
into that of slavery in the Western 
Chow dynasty. Feudalism did not 
begin until it came to the period 
of Spring and Autumn.” 

As the materials Mr. Kuo used 
were the most reliable ones then, 
the conclusions he drew therefrom 
won approval among a large circle 
of people. He got even many pla- 
giarists. Books were written that 
seemed to be only Mr. Kuo’s theory 
in a digested form, with many pas- 
sages from Mr. Kuo’s book brazenly 
transplanted. Though. we could 
hardly deny the influence of Mr. 
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Kuo’s book over the students of 
ancient history, we who were also 
working on the Oracle Bone Inscrip- 
tions and Bronze inscriptions did not 
think Mr. Kuo’s conclusions quite 
convincing. But we were then unable 
to refute them, till some ten 
years later when we had got more 
evidence and studied more _ intensi- 
vely. 

In 1944, Mr. Hu Hou-hsuan pub- 
lished his Collected Papers of the 
Studies on the Shang History based 
on the Oracle Bone Inscriptions “Bx 
代 封 建制 度 考 ”“ BIRD” “BG 
代 婚 姻 家 族 宗 法 生育 制度 若 . In 1945, 
my book Yinli P’u Sizdzes on 
the Calendar cf the Yin Dynasty) 
was also published. Both books offer- 
ed anew approach to the historical 
study based on Oracle Bone Inscrip- 
tions, and corrected many errors that 
were found in the earlier researches, 
including Mr. Kuo’ s. Mr. Kuo also 
came to admit his own mistakes, 
In the first chapter of his “Ten 
Critiques”, published in 1946, he said 
very candidly: 

‘First of all I must be my own 
critic. My Studies cf Ancient Chi- 
nese Society was made up.of im- 
mature judgments and rash conclu- 
sions though it has been accepted by 
a wide circle of readers. Many of 
the immature and even erroneous 
ideas seem to have a persistent influ- 
ence among the historical workers. 
My mistakes have been accepted as 
truths, and from these mistakes have 
been derived more new mistakes. 
Therefore a great deal of confusions 


have been caused over the study of 
the antiquity.” 

Another five: years has passed, 
and it seems that his Studies of 
Ancient Chinese Soctety has not yet 
lost all of its “‘ persistent influence ”’. 
I have not had the opportunity to 
read the revised version of -his 
Studies, published also in. 1946, so I 
cannot say whether-he has got rid 
of all his “erroneous ideas’’, But in the 
same chapter of his Ten Critiques 
which I have just quoted, Mr, Kuo 
still insists that the Yin and Western 
Chow societies belonged to the so- 
called institution of “‘ slavery ”. 

Now we should have a discus- 
sion of the “new” historical ma- 


terials and see what value they 


possess. 

Take the Oracle Bone Inscrip- 
tions first. They used to be thought 
of as invaluable direct historical 
materials. Many people, including 
myself, used to think that a good 
truthful history of the Yin dynasty 
could be written out of the study of 
these inscribed bones and shells. To 
say the truth, we expected too much 
of that bulky mass of disconnected, 
fragmentary oracles. Our more 
earnest sceptic brethren pinned 
their hopes entirely on _ the 
research of these oracles for 
the ultimate compilation of the 
Yin history. Similarly, it was also 
expected: that the Bronze Vessel 
Inscriptions would furnish enough 
materials for the writing of the 
Western Chow hisotry. Now after 
ten years of studies, we are sure of 
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at least one thing that these inscrip- 
tions do not have a high value as 
historical materials: they do not 
represent the whole of the civiliza- 
tion of their time. The Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions may surely tell us some- 
thing about the religious beliefs 
and practices of the royal house of 
the Yin dynasty; but how ‘can we 
say that these beliefs and practices 
constituted the whole, or even the 
most essential part, of the kings’ 
private and public life? And where 
is the record of the life of the ple- 
beians ? 

And not all the kings had the 
same degree of interest in the 
oracles. The things they asked the 
deities about and the frequency of 
their using the oracle method seemed 
to depend on the whims of the indi- 
vidual kings. A superstitious king, 
like Wu-ting, would order his priest 
to put such trivial questions to the 
deities as: Would his queen bear him 
a prince or princess ? What were the 
causes of the crown prince’s disease? 
What would be the best crop of the 
year? Would the Heaven send down 
more ‘rain to save the crop? The 
wrath of which of his ancestors 
should he conciliate to cure his tooth- 
ache? Questions were many and 
interesting, and perhaps more light 
could be thrown on the political and 
social life under Wuting’s reign. 
Another king, like Tsu-chia,. Wu- 
ting’s son, would care very little 
about the oracles. He did only what 
was required by the custom. The 
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divinations about the sacrifice, the 
military campaign, the hunting, the 
journey, the decade ‘of days, and 
the evening were all done as routine. 
He asked very few questions about 
his own royal person or his family. 
Since P’an-keng moved his capital to 
Anyang,: Honan where under the 
auspices of Academia Sinica we have 
conducted very extensive excava- 
tions, no less than twelve kings 
ruled over that site. Since the kings 
differed from each other in their 
tastes and temperaments, the oracles 
they left behind would also bear the 
stamp of their character. Thus, the 
things, on which the king had the 
whim to consult the superhuman 
for wisdom, and which happened to 
be recorded on the bones could 
hardly be an unbiased or complete 
representation of the civilization of 
his time. The oracles could at best 
represent one tenth of the Yin CiVi- 
lization and we can safely estima- 
te that the amount of the bones and 
shells excavated can only represent 
half of the total amount. And 
of the 100,000 pieces of oracles 
(roughly estimated, that have come 
to light, we can understand and use 
only a small part—— about 20%. 
Thus according to our rough calcu- 
lation, only one hundredth of the 
Yin civilization could be known 
through the Oracle Bone Inscriptions, 
How could we write a perfect his- 
tory of the Yin civilization with 
such scanty material ? anke 
As to the Bronze Vessel Inscrip- 
tions, no doubt there are three to 


four thousand such vessels extant. 
But most of the inscriptions are only 
lists of persons’ names. .Among the 
collections in Bronze Vessel Inscrip- 
tions of Westernand Eastern Chow 
Dynasties (两 周 金 文 藤 大 系 )，only 323 
pieces are comparatively long and 
read like literary compositions. The 
majority are records of the honours 
conferred by the kings, or procla- 
mations of the kings in connection 
with the conferment, or records of 
the exploits of a knight. Others are 
simply wedding-greetings, The lang- 
uage is simple and straight. {It 
contains little more than its prima 
facie meaning. As_ historical ma- 
terials the Bronze Vessel Inscriptions 
have even less value than the Oracle 
Bone Inscriptions which are written 
in a more cryptic style and give 
more promise of bearing upon im- 
portant historical questions. 

So it seems that the more we 
know about these inscriptions, the 
less we become sure of their histor- 
ical value. What they represent is 
only a tiny portion of the ancient 
civilization. But compared with the 
old books, or materials ‘on the pa- 
per’, they seem to contain more 
reliable informations. The old books 
can tell us even less than an outline 
of our ancient civilization. Now 
with the help of these inscriptions, 
their insufficiencies can. be supple- 
mented and their errors can. be rec- 
tified. What little we know of. the 
ancient civilization is largely derived 
from the studies of these - inscribed 
vessels or bones or tortoise shells, 


(2) A BIRD’S EYE-VIEW OF 

THE YIN CIVILIZATION 

From the scanty materials and 

our rudimentary studies, we can 

draw a sketch of the Yin civiliza- 
tion as follows: 


I. Social Organization 
_ -As we have said, divination by 
oracle bones was a practise used 
only in the royal house. It was one 
of the royal privileges. So the in- 
scriptions contain little that concern 
the life of the people. Anything we 
know of the social life of the 
Yin dynasty is through indirect. 
inference. | 

A. FEUDALISM Names of 
feudal lords appear often in the 


oracle bone inscriptions. They are 
called fang-po (ih, eg.: 
“HEF ACE He Ne” =“ Yin-hsu 


wen-tzu hou pien jit 3c‘F-fen, Vol. 
arta 

“TMC RLIA TI” =‘Memzies ’ 
collections . | 

Somtimes the fang-po is also 
called fo ({f) or hou fe : 

“EE BARK (Yin-hsu wen- 
tzu ch’ten-pien Hxhi3c-F-Bsm, 5.11 6 . 

“me mh” (Yin-hsu wen-tzu 
chia-pien frac F-FAigi pl. 55 . 

“FER IAREIL mh SLAB’, ~~ Yin hsu 
wentzu hou-pien, vol. II. 37.5. 

“EIA HERE HE’ = (Conling-Chal- 
fant Collection of Inscribed Oracle 
Bone, No. 200 : 

All the above inscriptions are 
about punitive expeditions, the o‘fer- 
ing of captives, or conditions of heal- 
th of the lords, Many more of such 
instances can b2 given. Meanwhile, I 
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want to call your attention to the 
reading of this inscriptions: the 
character following the title 们 or 
fy: or fe is usually the personal 
name of the lord and the character 
preceding it is the name of his feudal 
state. The recent researches show 
that there were at least 26 fang, 15 
po ‘earldoms), 27 hou ‘marquisates’, 
4 tsu viscountcies’, 2 wan baronages), 
and one tien whose -proper names 
were mentioned in the inscriptions 
made under the reigns of Wu-ting 
(1339-1281 B.C.) and Ti-hsin ‘1174- 
1111 BC.;. Under Wu-ting, we know 
three ofking’s wives and five generals 
also had their fiefs. In the oracles ab- 
out military expeditions under Ti-hs- 
in, the wording was often like this: 
the king, leading the troops of “nu- 
merous ?’7en and numerous po” was 
launching an expedition against a 
certain rebellious) fang. So the 
names we find today in the oralces 
represent only a small part of the 
numerous marquisates, — earldoms, 
viscountcies, and baronages_ that 
flourished in the Yin dynasty.. In 
the “Yin Chronicle” in Shih Chi 
‘The Historical Chronicle, it is 
said that“Ch’i made his son the lord 
over the territory of Shang’’; the 
place-names of “ Ta-I-Shang” and 
“Chung-Shang” (fem; Hips, that 
appear in the oracles mean the same 
land as the territory alloted to Chi 
'S son. In the same book: we: find 
the sentences: ‘* T’ eng, Hstieh, and 


Tsou were feudal states throughout 
the dynasties of Hsia, Yin and 


Chow.” “ Hsia-hou was the state 
alloted to the great Yti’s descendants. 


In the Yin dynasty, they were 
sometimes stripped of the land but 
sometimes: the same was returned 
to them.’ (in the -Chronicle of 
Ch'en and Chi 陈 想 世 案 ,) So it. 
seems that the feudal lords of the 
Yin dynasty could sometimes be 
traced back to a remote ancestry. 
They got their land even before the 
king of Shang mounted the throne. 
So far as the evidence furnished by 
the books is concerned, we can be: 
lieve that feudalism in China start- 
ed even before the Shang dynasty. 
The feudal lords owed to’ the 
crown the cbligations of suppressing 
rebellions and garrisoning the front- 
iers against the barbarians, of 
paying tributes and conscripting 
soldiers for the king. There is much 
evidence in the oracles. For instance, 
Fu-hao and Fu-ping (Hee; FR 
were king’s wives that held their 
own land and they were recorded to 
lead expeditions against Chiang Fé 
and Lung-fang ‘##7) respectively. 
Min-chu ‘(#’/y) was another royal 
wife whose land lay in the north- 
western frontier. Once she reported 
to the king, ‘‘ The tribesmen of Tu- 
fang came to hunt in our land and 
held ten of our ‘people as captives.” 
Ch’iao (4) was a marquisate in the 
west which once made a present of 
two hundred and fifty tortoises to 
the crown, the event being recorded 
on the plastron of one of them. Prince 
Hwa (2), a feudal lord in the east, 
was said to offer cattle to the king 
for sacrificial uses. Various oracles 
also show how the vassal states of Fu- 
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hao and Ke ‘-% conscripted soldiers 
to be put at the service of the king. 
It is not easy, with our limited 
knowledge, to fix the boundaries of 
the land under the rule of the royal 
house of Yin. We can read more 
than five hundred place-names that 
appear in tne Oracle Bone Inscrip- 
tions. Of these only a few of the 
places we can locate, because the 
Same place may be called different 
names at different times. Shang chiu 
( 丙 即 )， in the present province of 
Honan, was then considered as the 
center of China and was called either 
Chung-Shang (the Central Shang) or 
Ta-I-Shang the Big City Shang). 
The rest of the country was 
divided, into Tung T’u (East Land), 
Nan Tu South Land), Hsi T’u (West 
Land, and Pei T’u ‘North Land. 
Altogether they made the Sze Fang 
(Four Directions), or, if including 
the Central Shang, the Wu Fang 
‘Five Directions., Fang is.a denom- 
ination used not only for the vassal 
States, but also for the barbarian 
tribes: such as Tu-fang, Jen-fang, 
Ch’iang-fang, Yu-fang, Ma-fang and 
' dozens of others. We also find in 
the oracles places named after riv- 
ers, such as the Ho (The Yellow River , 
the Lo‘near Loyang), etc. Placenames 
can be classified into certain categ- 
ories: those with the suffix shan ‘Hill , 
such as Ch’iang-shan, Chu-shan, etc. : 
with the suffix Zu (Slope), such as 
Mai-lu (Wheat:slope), Chung-lu, etc. : 
with the suffix ching (Borough , such 
as I-ching, Ch’in-ching, etc. The 
other common suffixes are fu ‘Mound ， 
tu ‘Earth’, men ‘Door’, lin ‘Wood), 


etc. Some place-names are made 
with prefixes, such as East, West, 
South, North, Upper, and Lower. 
Putting these names together, we can 
say that with the area around 
Shangchiu as the center of the 
kingdom, where was also the seat 
of the Central government, the 
kingdom reached the sea in Shan- 
tung (Ch’i) to the east; its western 
frontier went as far as Shensi where 
we saw the rise of the Chow dyna- 
sty ;in the north it perhaps embraced 
the provinces of Hopei and Shansi-; 
in the south it might reach the 
Yangtze river. 

Communications must have 
attained to an advanced stage in 
the Yin dynasty, otherwise it would 
be hard for us to explain certain 
relics discovered together with the 
oracle bones. The bronze vessels 
were made of an alloy that contains 
20% of tin. We know now copper 
is produced in Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Szechwan, and Hunan; tin is produ- 
ced in Yunnan, Kwangtung, Kwang- 
si, Kiangsi, and Hunan. Neither of 
these metals is produced in any 
appreciable quantities north of the 
Yangtze. How could the people of 
Yin have used them and turned 
them into vessels unless they were 
brought to the North China through 
adequate means of cOMmunication ? 
The coins of the Yin dynasty were 
sea-shells—products of the South 
Seas. The very oracles were inscribed 
on the shells of. tortoises produced 
in the south. In the chapter Yx-kung 
of Shu Ching, it is -said, “Big 
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tortoises came from Kiukiang. as 
tribute.” Chu-shu-chi-nien has it 
recorded : :“ In the first year of Chow- 
li-wang, the people of Ch’u offered 
the tribute of tortoises and shells.” 
In Lu-sung of the Book of Odes, 
it is said the barbarians of the Hwai 
tribe living near the Hwai river) 
offered the tribute of jade, tortoises, 
ivory, shells, and precious metals. 
In the oracles themselves, records 
can be found about the tortoises 
sent from the south. The largest 
tortoise-shell ever disovered belong- 
ed to the period of Wu- ting: 
its plastron is forty-four cm. 
long and thirty-five cm. wide. It 
might be used 204 times for divina- 
tion purposes, as compared with 
the plastron ofan ordinary tortoise 
that could be used for only twenty 
to sixty times. It is the zoologists’ 
opinion that such a tortoise is 
found only in the Malay Peninsula. 

In the tombs of the Yin kings, 
skeletons of rare animals are often 
found. These animals were buried 
to accompany the dead king in the 
shades, the custom being based upon 
the superstition the dead would like 
to be surrounded by the things they 
loved in his life. A survey of these 
skeletons convinces us the Yin kings 
must possess a zoological garden in 
the capital where rare animals 
coming from distant places were 
kept. We can mention a part of the 
mammals whose skeletons we have 
found : they are the Chu-shu, \“Bam- 
boo-rat’’) a rodent produced in 


the south, the elephant of the India 
type, the antelope with convolved 
horns that lives in an altitude 3,000 
feet above sea level, generally in 
the Tai-pai mountains in Shensi, the 
tapir of Malaya, the bear of the 
Usuri valley, the badger of North 
Asia. Together with the oracle 
bones, we have also found whale 
bones, turquoise and gold, none of 
which is produced in North China. 
It seems the influence of the Yin 
kingdom had already reached very 
far so that the kings could bring 
such rarities over from the distant 
parts of the world to their capital. 
From the oracle bones, which 
are mainly concerning the public 
and private life of the royal house, 
we can see: a. the absolute author- 
ity of the king; b. the strictness 
of political organization; c. the 
military might of the kingdom. 
King of Yin was the universally 
recognized overlord of all the feudal 
lords. As the saying goes, “In the 
sky there is only one sun, on the 
earth there is only one king.” He 
was the only king of that part of 
the earth known then to the 
Chinese. When he was the crown 
prince he was called the “minor 
king ”who became the “ king ， when 
he ascended the throne. After his 
death he was called by a certain 
symbol in the sexagesimal cycle, 
his name being considered as sacred 
and forbidden to the vulgar breath. 
That started the custom of taking 
the royal name asa taboo, practised 
throughout the Chinese history. The 
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routine oracles of divination-for- 
decade-of-days. and divination-for- 
the-evening were all meant for the 
personal safety of the king. So such 
questions were asked: ‘ No harm to 
the king for the decade ?” “ No harm 
to the king for the evening?’ The 
policies of the state were all deter- 
mined by the king himself. The nat- 
ional affairs were called the “ king’s 
affairs”. When any person’ was 
appointed to a government post, 
the court historian would record 
that so-and-so was ‘to assist the 
king’s affairs” and the king would 
say that that man was‘ to assist 
my affairs’”’. 

The king called himself ‘ the 
Single Man I” ‘4:--A°. An oracle 
made under the reign of Tsu-chia 
says, “‘No harm to the Single Man 
me\” Such a title we find also 
often used in the Shu Ching: from 
T’ang, founder of the Yin dynasty, 
who called himself thus in T’ang Shih 
and T’ang Kao, through P’an-keng 
‘in the chapter Pan-keng, down to 
Chow-wu-wang ‘in his declaration 
of war against the overlord of Yin 
in 7’at Shth). The same title is 
found in the inscription on the Duke 
of Mao’s Tripod ‘3273 #). Yen Shih- 
ku, commentator of the Han Shu 
‘History of the Han Dynasty’, said, 
“The king’s title for himself was 
the Single Man I.” “It was an 
expression of modesty on the part 
of the king himself”, explains Paz- 
hu-t'ung,a historical work written in 
the Eastern Han dynasty,“ it meant 
that he had no more capacity than 


that of a single man. Butit wasa 
title of honour when he was called 
thus by his courtiers and servants. 
It meant that vast as the earth is, 
there was only one single man to 
be revered and worshipped, that is, 
the king”. When Confucius died, 
Lu-ai-kung, the Marquis of Lu, came 
to mourn. By a slip of the tongue 
he referred to himself as “‘ the Single 
Man J.”” Then immediately he was 
corrected by Tsu-kung. one of 
the Master ’s famous disciples. 
Though the power of the royal house 
of Chow was then on the decline, 
it was still considered as grossly 
improper for a feudal lord to usurp 
the title reserved specially for the 
king. And already in the Yin dynasty, 
the king enjoyed every privilege 
that was associated with an absolute 
monarch. 

As for the government organi- 
zation, names of various government 
offices are found -in the oralces, 
such as; #32, JMB. 34, KF By 
thy Wy cky HEY JEAY RY Ay COTE. 
Tn ag ad eR /)\E 4§ AJ, etc. . The 
same odices we find also in the 
books and bronze vessel inscriptions 


written in the Chow dynasty. 
It seems that the government 
organizations of both the Yin 


and Chow dynasties were on the 
similar pattern, If we think the gov- 
ernment system of Chow as highly 
developed, we should believe also 
that the government system of Yin 
was not much inferior to it. 

The army of Yin was equipped 
with sharp bronze weapons, such 
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as swords, arrows, halberds, and 
spears. The helmets were made of 
bronze. too. Not only the troops 
were well equipped, but also orga- 
nized according to a certain pattern. 
Both the infantry and chivalry 
were grouped into three divisions: 
the left, the right, and the centre. 
‘There are oracles that furnish the 
evidence.) In the tombs of the Yin 
kings, there have been found. skele- 
tons of armed, able-bodied young 
men. They were buried alive, like 
the rare animals we have just discus- 
sed, to accompany the dead king. 
They were perhaps meant to serve 
as guards to the dead king, who, when 
alive, must be usually thus protected. 
When war broke out in the form of 
punitive expeditions against a dis- 
obedient lord or an insurgent tribe, 
soldiers were conscripted to the num- 
ber of one thousand, three thousand, 
or five thousand. There is an oracle, 
according to which as many as thirty 
thousand men were conscripted at 
one time. Conscription was called 
teng-jen (C&A) or teng-chung-jen 
CEA, in the oracles. The jen 
people. and chung masses were 
by no means referred to as slaves. 
The same character chung appears 


twelve times in P’an-keng,a chapter . 


of the Shu-ching.) At that time, 
soldiers were conscripted from vari- 
ous vassal states. They were good 
respectable citizens, tilling their 
ground in time of peace and joining 
the military service in time of war. 
We cannot find any trace that they 
were slaves. As to the theory 


that the character min ‘people 民 ) 
meant a slave, one of whose eyes 
was made blind and the character 
ch’en ‘servants of the king, 臣 ) 
meant a slave lying prostrate, we 
are not sure whether such an 
interpretation is right. Even if it is 
right, yet we know a word may 
mean an entirely different thing in 
its orignial, as compared with its 
derivative meaning. We shou'd not 
confuse the two. These characters 
were invented long before the Yin 
dynasty and when they came to 
appear on the oracle bones, they 
may have already lost their original 
meanings. The only slaves we know 
of in the Yin dynasty are hsz '&, 
male slave with shaven head , pz &, 
female slave to be thrown into the 
river to pacify its god and chth ‘¥A, 
handcuffed slave. But they were 
only convicts and captives, a very 
small portion of the whole 
population. 

B. FAMILY SYSTEM As little. 
is known about the family life of 
the common people, we can only 
hope that the system of the royal 
house, of which an outline can be 
made out of the data furnished by ~ 
the oracles, could typify the family 
system prevailing in the Yin dynasty: 
What role did ancestor-worship 
play inthe religious life of that time 
we shall see later. But. ancestor-~ 
worship was derived from the patri- 
lineal system. .The patriarchs that 
were revered when they were alive 
became objects of worship when they 
were dead. Ancestors were of two: 


kinds ‘so far as we can see from the 
oracles’, those of the “lineal” and 
those of the“ collateral”. The two 
kinds of ancestors were worshipped 
separately. The “ lineal’’ ancestors 
were called “Ta Tsung” (X53); the 
“ collateral’’ ancesters were called 
“ Hsiao Tsung”( 小 宗 ) “ Tsung ” me- 
ans “the temple’, and “ta” and 
“hsiao”’ mean “large” and “small” 
respectively. The eldest brother 
that had inherited the throne or 
been made the heir apparent norm- 
ally became “Ta Tsung”’, but if he 
had no son, then his. brother next 
in order that had a son would 
become “ Ta Tsung ’’, and he himself 
would become “ Hsiao Tsung”. For 
each generation, only one ancestor 
was worshipped as “Ta Tsung” 
together with his spouse. His 
brother or brothers that had 
inherited the throne or been made 
the heir or heirs apparent were wor- 
shipped as “ Hsiao Tsung”, but the 
wives of “Hsiao Tsung” were 
not worshipped. The name-tablet 
io Sune §©~©6O ancestor was 
called “Ta Shih” (Ka, and that 
for a “ Hsiao Tsung” ancestor was 
called “ Hsiao Shih” (人 小 未 )。 

For the succession of the throne, 
we may cite Wu-ting’s sons as an 
example. The king as a rule made 
the eldest son borne by the queen 
‘his legitimate wife) the heir ap- 
parent, who was called either the 
“minor king” (“Hsiao Wang” 人 小 
王 ，or the “crown prince” ‘Ta 
Tze” KS. Now Wu-ting’s first 
queen was Pi-hsin, and her son Tsu- 
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chi was made the heir apparent. 
Pi-hsin died, and Pi-kuei became 
the queen and her son Tsu-keng 
became the heir apparent. Then 
Pi-kuei died, and Pi-wu became the 
queen and her son Tsu-chia, the heir 
apparent. Wu-ting had three queens, 
and he had also three heirs apparent. 
All of the three were entitled to the 
throne, the younger brother succeed: 
ing the elder. Now Tsu-chi died young, 
so Tsu-keng inherited his father’s 
throne, which was in turn succeeded 
to by his half-brother Tsu-chia. 
Tsu-keng had no son, so after Tsu- 
chia, the kingship passed to Tsu-chia’s 
two sons: Ling-hsin and K’ang-ting. 
Ling-hsin had no son, so K’ang-ting’s 
successor was his son Wui. Tsu- 
chia and K’ang-ting were counted 
as belonging to the “lineal”, with 
their wives also worshipped in the 
ancestral temple , while Tsuchi, 
who died before he could ascend 
the throne, Tsu-keng and Ling-hsin 
were counted as belonging to the 
“collateral”. Wu ting’s father was 
also a younger brother, but he 
belonged to the “ Ta Tsung ’”’ because 
he had a son to succeed him. 

There is a story in Lii-shih-chun- 
chiu (f4 RAK) which may throw 
light upon the succession of the Yin 
kings: 

“ Chou’s mother had three sons, 
Chou being the youngest. The first 
son was named Wei-tze-ch’l, the 
second, Chung-yen, and the third 
Shou-te who was named Chou event- 
ually. The two elder brothers were 
born when their mother was still a 
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concubine. Then she was promoted 
to be the queen, and soon afterwards 
Chou was born. The king and the 
queen would make Wei-tze-ch'i, their 
eldest son, the heir apparent. But 
the. Court. Historian obj.cted in 
accordance with the law. He said, 
‘There is the queen’s son and you 
should not make the concubine’s son 
the heir apparent.’ So Chou was 
made fhe king’s successor” Now 
the same Chou was the last king 
of the Yin dynasty. It was his 
misgovernment, as is believed by 
many, that caused the overthrown 
of his dynasty. He is known as 
Ti-hsin in the oralces. 

The family system at the time 
of Yin was patrilineal. Men enjoyed 
a more privileged position than 
women. For the oracles about the 
childbirth of the royal family con- 
sidered it ‘ propitious” to have a boy 
and “ unpropitious” to have a girl. 
Clan exogamy was practised. The 
king’s wives were all called fu «i, 
women who retained their family 
names. More than sixty of such 
fus under the reign of Wu-ting can 
be identified, e, g. Fu-hao, Fu-ping, 
Fu-p’ang, Fu-ch’u, etc.. The one 
made the legitimate queen and who 
was the mother of the heir appar- 
ent, was to have her own shrine in 
the family temple after her death, 
and to be worshipped as one of the 
ancestors. The king could have only 
one queen at a time, but he might 
have dozens of concubin s who were 
all called fus. In Ch’% Li a chapter 
of Li Chi, there is a list of the 


king’s wives and concubines arranged 
according to their rank. The kings 
of Yin may have already adopted 
that kind of system. . 

Names of noble families also | 
appear in the oracles. They were 
perhaps related to the royal house. 
It is recorded in Tso Chuan Fourth 
year of Lu-ting-kung) that “Six clans 
of Yin people were alloted under 
the rule of Duke of Lu”; “Seven 
clans of Yin people were alloted 
under the rule of Duke of K’ang”. 
Such clans were perhaps noble fam- 
ilies closely related to the royal 
house of Yin by blood. 


II. Modes of Life 


What little we know of the agri- 
culture of the Yin dynasty is all 
due to the superstitious habits of . 
Wu-ting who asked so often about 
the crop.. The old belief that the 
Yin people largley lived on cattle- 
breeding has been refuted by the 
recent discoveries We know now 
that agriculture formed the essential 
part of the economic life of the Yin 
people. Cattle were bred mainly for 
sacrificial purposes. There was little 
record about fishery. Hunting seem- 
ed to be only a form of sport for 
the royal house, a training of the 
hunter’s courage and strength. Nei- 
ther cattle-breeding, nor fishery, nor 
hunting had much to do with the 
food problem. The food of the Yin 
people was largely provided by the 
yields of the earth. 

From the oracles about the time 
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for seeding, we know that rice and 
millet were sown in the second moon 
of the Yin calendar in the spring. 
In another oracle, it is thus recorded: 
“Kuei-ch’ou day . The question :what 
about this year’s rice crop? Answer: 
grealy favorable. (The oracle made in 
the eighth moon of the eighth year” 
A DETE P ALG RAL » ALT o fE/V A > HE 
王公 Pop zu Tsui-pien  ) eyes 
No. 895; Other oracles record ques- 
tions like this: ‘‘Would there be 
reports about the wheat crop?’”’ The 
questions were said to be made in the 
eighth moon. Wheat was generally 
harvested about the time of summer 
solstice, in the sixth or seventh 
‘moon of the Yin calendar. So in 
the eighthmoon, reports about the 
wheat crop ought to be coming in. 
The staple food of the Yin 
people was rice, millet, wheat and 
sorghum. Alcoholic drink was made 
of millet. Whenever there was an 
offering made to the ancestors, 
(male or female, it must include 
wine. Not simply wine, but there 
were also /i fi, wine with dregs: 
and ch’ang *@, scented drink... If 
the ghosts seemed to appreciate the 
drink so much, they must have indul- 
ged in the habit while living. In 
Wei-tzu- ‘a chapter of the Shu 
Ching’, we see how the royal house 
of Yin were giving themselves to 
drink. In Wu-yi another chapier of 
the Shu Ching we see that even 
the downfall of the dynasty was 
attributed to the habit of excessive 
drinking of Ti-hsin. The Yin dynasty 
must have. produced some of the 


worst. drunkards. 

The clothing of the Yin people 
can be seen in some of the char- 
aters we have deciphered in -the 
oracles. These characters are:2 * 
dress, Chin 1} shawl, ch’tu 3 fur , 
po (4 cloth, Ts’an ‘silkworm fi, 
sze #* silk , sang ‘3% mulberry , etc. 
Among the things excavated.at An- 
yang was the half of a stone statue 
of a man’s figure. From that statue, 
we can see how a man. was dressed 
then. The tunic was girdled at the 
waist, with a separate skirt, the 
neckband crossing under the throat, 
the larger left breast of the dress 
covering the smaller right breast in 
the front. The shoes had their lips 
pointed upward. How the woman 
was dressed may be seen in the 
figure carved ona piece of jade; 
other relics have also been discovered 
that once formed a part of the wom- 
an’s dress. The lady of the Yin 
dynasty wore a high hat, adorned 
with a kind of ornament bejewelled 
with turquoise which also covered 
the temples. On her forehead was a 
piece of jade, with patterned opening 
spaces in it. The hair was tied 
round a thick pin made of bone and 
supported with many smaller pins 
made of bone or ivory. Sometimes 
the addition of a well-carved ivory 
comb would give a finishing touch to 
the .-hairdress. Gewgaws made of 
jade and in various shapes: such as 
the face of a man or a beast, a 
tiger,an elephant, a rabbit, a swallow, 
a pigeon, a fish, a cicada, a bat, etc. 
would hang tinkling on the girdle 
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of the man’s or woman’s dress. Some 
traces of fabric have also been pre- 
served, owing to the chemical 
reaction of the bronze-rust upon the 
fabric. The Yin people seem to have 
had rather good materials to make 
their clothes from. 

As to the housing of the Yin 
people, we know from our excava- 
tions that most of them lived a 
semi-underground life. They lived in 
a sort of pit, about twelve feet deep 
and twelve feet in diameter, covered 
at top by the thatched roof. Only 
the royal family had houses built on 
the ground. This also applied to 
the building of ancestral temples. 

Ten years of excavation have 
convinced us of the magnificence of 
these royal houses. The earth wall 
and thatch-roof are all gone, but 
the foundation made of earth is in 
many cases still well kept. The 
ruins of a terrace made of loess, with 
several steps of once a long stairway, 
are still preserved in good condition. 
In the south are the traces of a 
gateway, with apparently three en- 
trances facing the terrace. The 
remarkable fact is that the terrace 
and the gateway lie exactly on the 
north-south line of the magnetic 
meridian. We have made twelve 
excavations around that site, and no 
less than fifty-six sites with earth 
foundations have been found. It 
sems that the capital of Yin was 
not wanting in buildings above the 
ground. The foundation-laying of the 
ancestral temples wasa horrible cer- 
emony, for together with the stone 


plates, were deposited into the earth 
carriages, horses, living men, etc. as 
a sort of sacrifice ‘Cf. the article 
on the subject published in the 
Continent Magazine, Vol. J, No. 
10). | Li 

The architectural terms that 
appear in the oracles are: a. rela- 
ting to palaces: ta-shih K# big 
room, xan-shih ( 南 室 south room, 
tung-shih ¥e3 east room, tung- 
chin (“# east bed-room , nan-men 
HF} south gate, kung-kung “4 
public palace, etc.; b. relating to 
ancestral temples: ta-Tsung “Kitz 
“The Big Temple” , hsiao-Tsung 小 
=. “The Small Temple” , pet-Tsung 
( 北 宗 “The North Temple”) yu- 
Tsung i342 ‘‘ The Right Temple”, | 
etc. Tsung means “temple”, and 
there were special temples dedicated 
to individual ancestors, for instance, 
Tsu-iTsung jHA5, Tsu-hsin Tsung 
jie , Tsu-ting Tsung (jill 2%), 
Wu-it Tsung C3). Wen-wu Tsung 
apts. Tsung is also called chia, 
eg. Shang-chia chia (kA, or 
men, e.g. Tsu-ling men (ji TP), or 
ya, e.g. Fu-chia ya “Aun. The 
last designation may have had spec- 
ial significance, for it was a tra- 
ditional belief that the ground plan 
of the ancient royal palace was like 
the Chinese character ya ui. The 
middle part of the pictograin was 
believed to be the so-called ta-shth 
(大 室 '， Unfortunately the ruins we 
have excavated are in too disordered 
a condition for us to see the design. 
Moreover, our work of excavation 
was suspended in 1937 because of the 
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war and we have never been able 
to resume it. But we have already 
discovered six hundred seventeen 
sites of pitlike buildings which 
served as residences and working 
places for the king’s servants to- 
gether with round or square well-like 
cellars presumably for the purpose 
of storing the grain and other com- 
modites Cf. the article on Houses and 
Tombs of the Yin, published in the 
Continent Magazine, Vol.1,No. 9. 
As for travelling, characters for 
both the boat and the vehicle are 
found in the oracles. In one of the 
ruins we found a man and a horse 
lying together. Does it mean that 
horse-riding was already known 
then? War-chariots pulled by four 
horses were also discovered in the 
royal tombs. In one large tomb, as 
many as six chariots were buried 
to “accompany” the dead king. 
The relics we have excavated 
also show whata high degree of 
perfection the Yin people reached 
in manufacturing the bronze imple- 
ments. Sacrificial utensils, eating 
and drinking vessels, weapons and 


ornaments were all made of bronze. 


So large is the number excavated, 
and so fine is the artistry of the 
design and workmanship that we 
cannot but admit that the bronze age 
attained to its zenith in the Yin 
dynasty. Complete sets of bronze 
vessels have been discovered in the 
royal tombs.’ For instance, there is 
one set that contains two chueh( Ff), 
one ku (fi, two chth (fa), one chiao 
(44), two chia (3), one 72 (aj), and 


one yw (#£)— all drinking. vessels. 
Another set contains one tripod 
(ting SiH and one kuet (ER), both 
eating vessels. Another set contains 
two bowls with dragon designs on 
them, one plain bowl, three pots, 
three shovels, three pairs of chop- 
sticks, one perforated spoon, and one 
round dish that looks like a plate. 
Very large tripods square or round 
in shape have also been discovered. 
They were used for cooking. As to 
the weapons, we have discovered 
arrows, halberds, swords, spears, 
battle-axes, hatchets, chin ‘}7, and 
ch’i (3%). The bronze helmets look 
very much like the steel helmets of 
today, but they have a cavity on the 
top, to accomodate plume or other 
ornaments. Bronze ornaments are 
of many kinds, mostly without 
names. Perhaps they were origin- 
ally fixed on the wooden or leather 
trappings of the horses or carriages. 
Ornaments are also made oi Jade, 
stone, mother-of-pearl, turquoise, 
ivory, bone, or horn. A marble 
tiger and a marble ow] :are two 
very fine specimens of sculpture. 
Earthenwares have been discovered 
in large quantities and various kinds, 
all of a very fine quality. ‘The fine 
jade ornaments, from small trinkets 
to processional halberds and axes, 
all show that an admirable handi- 
craft industry was flourishing in 
the Yin dynasty. 

Economically, the .kingdom of 
Yin had outgrown the trade by 
barter, and money -was_ widely in 
use. Many sea-shells with holes in 
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them were discovered in our exca- 
vations; these we know to be the 
coins. -In one oracle, it is recorded 
that King Wu-ting gave to each of 
his daughters a peng (i) of sea- 
shells. P’eng, which, according to 
Wang Kuo-wei’s interpretation, me- 
ans ten sea-shelis, seemed to be a 
unit in the monetary system. This 
character appears several times in 
the oracles in connection with sums 
of money. Ten pez 内) made a peng, 
and ten p’eng made a hundred ; simi- 
larly ten daysmade a hAsum ( 旬 decade) 
and ten decades made a hundred. 
Decimal system was perhaps already 
known and practised in the Yin 
dynasty. Ona Yin bronze vessel is 
recorded the king’s gift of certain 
amount of ~f’eng to a certain noble- 
man. Similar records ars also 
found on the Chow vessels. It shows 
that the same monetary system was 
used at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty. 


Ili. Religious Beliefs 


The Yin dynasty was a period 
when ancestor-worship was carried 
to the extreme. But the religion 
prevalent at that time had a wider 
scope than mere ancestor worship. 
Besides the ghosts of ancestors, there 
seemed to be other supernatural 
beings that were also worshipped. — 

First of all, there was the Su- 
preme God, the highest of all deities, 
that was called 77 (77). The position 
of 7z in heaven was somewhat like 
that of the king on the earth. 77% 
was also called Shang Ti. ‘The 


omnipotent one dominated over the 
human lives in at least the follow- 
ing five ways: 

a. He sent the rain down to the 
earth. An agricultural society de- 
pends for its food on the timely rain 
more than anything else. To send 
down the rain means almost to send 
down the food. So in the oracles 
we often find questions about the 
rain made by the anxious king. 

b. He might hold the rain in 
check and send down famine instead. 
In the oralces, we find desperate 
questions and exclamations like 
these : ‘‘ Would God send down fam- 
ine 2” “No more rain and God would 
starve us!” 

c. He brought victory to the 
army. For instance, there was a 
prayer for victory to 7% in an or- 
acle about the king’s expeditions 
against the tribe Kung-fang (GT. 

d. He brought fortune to the 
world. | 

e. He also brought misfortune 
to the world. . 

It was also a popular belief that 
the ancestors of the living men, 
believed to be in heaven, were in a 
position to sit near the Supreme 
One. In an oracle it is said that 
“Hsia-i paid homage to Ti’. MHsia-1 
was an ancestor oi the royal house, 
known better as Tsu-i. Since it was 
up to Ti to decide to send down 
the rain or not, the ancestors might 
use their influence to prevail upon 
Ti not to send down the rain asa 
measure of punishment against the 
sinful sons. Wu-ting in consulting the 
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oracle is found to ask on several 
occasions such questions: “Is it true 
that Wanghai prevents the rain?” 
“Ts it true that Shang-chia prevents 
the rain?” Both Wang-hai and 
Shang-chia were remote ancestors 
of the royal house of the Yin. 

There were also God of wind, 
called “Tis Messenger’... and God 
of Cloud, called “Six Clouds 一 
meaning the clouds in the East, 
West. South, North, above the earth 
and below the earth. The God of 
Sun was worshipped at sunrise and 
sunset. There was God of Moon; 
and the lunar eclipse was considered 
as a portent of evil. Some of the 
conspicuous stars and constellations 
were also worshipped, for instance, 
Aidebaran or alpha of the Hyades. 

In many of the oracles, worship 
of Ytieh and Ho was mentioned. 
Though the two characters have 
been interpreted as names of an- 
cestors, yet the reading of the con- 
texts convinces us that we should 
take them at their literal meaning: 
ie. Yueh means the mountain and 
Ho means the yellow. River. There 
were gods for the four directions of 
the compass, as the worship of 
them is mentioned in the oralces. 
Gods of different localities and gods 
of certain big rivers, for instance, 
the Hwan (jH', near the capital were 
constant objects of worship. 

But it was still ancestor-worship 
that held the most important posi- 
tion in the religious life of the Yin 
people. “To serve the dead as if 
they were living “一 we can say that 


the piety of the Yin people did reach 
that degree. The one hundred thous- 
and pieces of oracle bones and shells 
contain little but the questions the 
reverential Yin kings put to their 
ancestors and the answers in the 
forms of cracks which the bones and 
shells produced when they were 
scorched. Such questions were asked 
and such answers received, we can 
believe, when a solemn ceremony of 
worship was performed. It was 
once thought that worship and war 
were two most important affairs of 
the state, and worship of the ances- 
tors was set even above war as a 
determinant factor of the fate of ana- 
tion. Ghosts were diligently worship- 
ped and reverentially feared. Their 
favor must be won, and their anger 
propitiated. Ancestor-worship is the 
traditional religion of China that has 
come down from the Yin. dynasty 
to the present. We should consider 
this as a special feature of the Chin- 
ese civilization. 

But the rites of ancestor-worship 
were a very complicated affair. I 
have studied the subject for over 
twenty years but there are still 
many things about it that are be- 
yond my comprehension. The only 
thing I have achieved isa mere out- 
line of the worship rites performed 
under the reigns of Tsu-chia, Ti-i, 
and Ti-hsin. ‘Please see Yin-lt 已 xz: 
On Worship Rites’. But the outline 
is already complicated enough to be 
of a surprising nature. 2 

The kings of Yin regarded their 
ancestors ‘as well as the great min- 


isters in their ancestors’ govern- 
ment, such as I-yin and. Hsien-wu) 
as still living in their spirit. They 
retained the same rank and author- 
ity, possessed the same emotions, 
and would enjoy the same good 
things as they used to enjoy when 
alive. The only difference seemed 
to be that the disembodied spirits 
were endowed with supernatural 
powers : their power to grant favours 
or to inflict punishment was greatly 
increased after their death. Funeral 
service was shockingly lavish, for it 
was thought as a means to win the 
favour of the dead. Their tombs 
were considered to - play the same 
role in their life after death as their 
palaces, and the temples erected in 
their honour were meant to be their 
office buildings where they would 
hold their court. So in the building 
of both the tombs and temples, a 
large number of living persons and 
horses, carriages and vessels were 
to be buried in the ground, for it 
was believed that the dead would 
need them. Sacrifices were con- 
stantly offered to them, and various 
worship rites were performed from 
time to time. After the performance 
of every rite, the question must be 
put on the oracle bone: “nothing 
wrong?” The dutiful son was an- 
xious to know whether-he was all 
right in doing the service, whether 
anything had been neglected, which 
might displease his jealous fathers. 
That question. of course, also impl- 
ied the prayer that no harm would 
fallon him and his country because 


of his possible negligence in serving 
the dead. Under the reign of Ti-i, 
at the beginning of each of the five 
kinds of rites, the prayer must be 
repeated: “No harms, no misfor- 
tunes, no calamities.” Indeed, the 
wishes were always being expressed 
that the sons needed their ancestors’ 
protection. a 

In a foregoing paragraph, we 
have seen how the ancestors Wang- 
hai and Shang-chia were believed to 
have the power over the rain. 
When Wu-ting was ill, he would 
think it was his deceased father or 
grandfather or grandmother who 
caused his disease. When the crop 
failed, the question would be put to 
the oracle: “Is it Kao who blights 
our rice?’ Now this Nao (#8) has 
been proved by Wang Kuo-wei to 
be the same person as the legendary 
emperor K’u (#4), the first ancestor 
of the kings of Yin. If such harms 
could be done by the spirits of the 
ancestors, they would also enjoy the 
offerings, listen to the prayers, and 
send down their blessings. Prayers 
were often made to Ku, Wang-hai, 
or Shang-chia to send down the 
rain or to bless the crop. Often 
the kings wonld report their disease 
to the ancestors, with no other 
purpose, we can believe, than that 
health might be soon restored ‘to 
them through the blessing of the 
supernatural beings. Three of the 
ancestresses were believed to be 
tutelary goddesses of childbirth. 
They were Pi-keng, queen of Shih 
jen; Piping, queen of Ta-i; and Pi- 
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chi, queen of Tsu-ting, Prayers 
were invariably made to them when 
one of the king’s wives was known 
to be pregnant. It was not so much 
for the safety of the expectant 
mother as for the production of a 
male child that the king prayed. If 
none of his wives showed any sign 
of pregnancy, the grandmothers in 
heaven would also be appealed to. 
They were indeed the Yin version 
of the “stork” as the superstitious 
Europeans knew it. Victories on 
the battlefield were also blieved to 
be gifts of the ancestors. So 
whenever a war broke out, it must 
be reported at the temple to pray 
for the supernatural aid and 
guidance. 

It is very curious to note that 
no records are available about the 
worship rites of Ti, the Supreme 
God, in the oracles. It seerns that 
the ancestors were expected to 
intercede for the descendants with 
the Highest in Heaven. So almost all 
the elaborate religious rituals of the 
Yin dynasty were meant for the 
ancestors. But as we have seen, 
the temperaments of kings may 
differ. While Wu-ting bothered 
his ancestors with endless questions 
and prayers, the more rational 
Tsu-chia paid little heed to the 
traditional belief and led a more or 
less enlightened life. 

IV. Scientific Knowledge 

From the names of the stars that 
appear in the oracles, we have 
reasons to believe that not only 
the conspicuous constellations of the 


zodiac ‘for instance, Alpha of the 
Scorpion, traditionally known to the 
Chinese as the Fire Star, but also 
some planets might have been known 
to the Yin people. The character 
sui js in the oralces perhaps means 
the planet Jupiter which is called 
“ star.. Sut *>...in:. Chinese;~ Lunar 
eclipses were believed to be porten- 
tous omens, but some of the eclipses 
in record on the oracle bones were 
observable not in Anyang but in some 
remote feudal states. The eclipses 
were reported to the capital, where 
they were recorded on the bones or 
shells. It seems that observations of 
astronomical phenomena were per- 
formed not only in the capital but 
also in the feudal states. 

Besides astronomy, it is calendar 
that is remarkable as a highly 
developed science. For a detailed 
study of the Yin calendar, readers 
are referred to A Sympostum on the 
World Calendar,. Chinese Associa- 
tion for the United Nations Public- 
ations, Series ].6. Today Iam only 
going to give a summary of it. 

A. DIVISION OF THE DAY 
The day was divided into seven 
sections under the reign of Wu-ting: 
ming, ta-ts'ai, ta-shih, chung-jih 
(midday) tsé, hstao-shih, hsiao-ts at. 
(HAAR, KEV PA, Ry PR IR). 
That was the old method. The new 
method, adopted under the reign of 
Tsu-chia, was to divide the day into 
ten sections: me: ‘twilight, /s2 
‘dawn , ming brightness , chao mor- 
ning, fa-shih ‘dinner time chung- 
jih mid-day, tsé declining day, 


ON an 


hsiao-sath suppertime ,7% lateafter- 
noon, and Aun ‘dusk. The same 
day and night bore the same number 
in the sexagesimal cycle : for instance 
the night of a chia-isu day was 
chia-tsu night. 

B. DESIGNATION OF DAYS 
TheSexagesimal Cycle must have been 
established in the remote past, for 
the system was already in wide use 
in the Yin dynasty. By this system, 
days can be numbered independently 
of either the solar year or the lunar 
month. Under the reign Of Wu-ting, 
the day was designated by a num- 
ber in the cycle, followed, but not 
always. by the number of the month. 
The unit of measuring the time 
above the day was the ssun or 
decade. To count a certain number of 
days, the number of days would be 
given first, to be followed by the 
designation of last day in that series. 
For instance, “three days ping-shen™ 
means these three days: chta-wu, 
i-ssu,and ping-shen. “Five decade 
three days keng-shen” means fiity 
three days, from wu-chen to ken-shen. 
“Five hundred four decade seven 
days ting-hai’’ means 547 days, 
from Asin ssu to ting-hai. Under 
the reizn of Tsu-chia, certain impro- 
vements were made on the calendar. 
For the designation of days, he 
seemed to emphasize the subordin- 
ation of the day to the month. For 
instance,“kuei-haz, in the fifth moon” 
and “ ding-wu in the prime moon” 
To make the designation clear, the 
preposition “tsai’” in’ was seldom 
omitted. 


C. THE LENGTH OF THE 
MONTH The long month had thirty 
days and the short month had 
twenty nine days. There were instan- 
ces of two consecutive long months. 
My study of the calendar of a pe- 
riod of 152 years ‘from 1313 to 1161 
B.C.) shows that the mean length of 
a lunar month in the Yin calendar 
was 29.53085106 days, identical with 
the traditional ‘“‘Sze-fen” figure. 

D. THELENGTH OF THE YEAR 
Based upon the same calculations 
over the above-mentioned period of 
152 years ,the mean length ofa solar 
year was 365.25 days, also identical 
with the traditional “Sze-fen” figure. 
There is a record about the taking 
over ofa farm that happened under 
the reign of Wen-wu-ting (1222-1210 
B.C.). In that. record, a period of 
547 days is mentioned. That figure 
should equal to one year and a half. 

E. INTERCALATION 
To adapt the synodical months to a 
solar year has always been a serious 
problem to the users of a luni-solar 
calendar like the Chinese. . The con- 
ceptions of the Metonic cycle (seven 
intercalary months in nineteen years 
and of the period of Calippus (27, 
759 days for 76 years - are thé best 
solutions yet known to humanity. 
There is ample evidence for us to 
believe that such conceptions were 
already known to the Chinese in 
the Yin dynasty. The intercalary 
month was put at the end of the 
yearand called the “thirteenth mo- 
on” under the reign of Wu-ting. The 


fo 


reform made by Tsu-chia was to 


place the intercalary month immedi- ' 


ately after any month when the 
difference between the solar year 
and the lunar year amounts toa 
substantial number of days. And it 
was called not the thirteenth moon, 
but the same as the month preceding 
it (For details, please read Yin-li 
F’u, Part I, Chapter 1). 

Some other features of the Yin 
calendar are: 

a. The solar year was divided 
into 24 sections, and every two 
sections made an “astronomical 
month”. The beginning of each 
astronomical month is called a “limit 
point” or “chieh ch’i”, and the 
middle: point of it is called a “chung 
ch’i’”. But as a lunar month is not 
equivalent to one twelfth of the 
solar year, it may sometimes contain 
only one of the two points of the 
“astronomical month” and miss the 
other. According to the Yin system, 
a month that contained only “ chung 
ch’i” but no “chieh ch’i’” was re- 
garded as the intercalary month. 

b. The first or “ prime’ moon 
was a month of ch’ou that contained 
the’. Chung chi’ Hsiao. Han and 
the “chieh chi” Ta Han. That 
agrees with the traditional descrip- 
tion of the Yin calendar. 

c. The Sexagesimal cycle is. an 
extremely valuable means of num- 
bering the days. This system has been 


employed up to the present for more 


than 3,200 years withont a day amiss. 


V. Calligraphy and Fine Arts 

On all the 100,000‘ pieces of 
Oracle Bones, no more than 2,000 
different characters were used: Of 
them we can identify about 1,300 
and 1,400. But don’t think the vocab- 
ulary used in the Yin dynasty was 
so limited. Obviously, the terse and 
dignified style of the oracles would 
not permit the use of an extensive 
vocabulary. Among the characters 
we know, we find their formation 
is sufficiently complex; in them 
we find all the ““six types” of 
Chinese characters as propounded in 
Shuo Wen | 30), the classical work 
on the morphology of the Chinese 
language. In the Yin dynasty, we 
see that the Chinese language had 
passed the stage of pictography and 
that an intricate writing system 
with graceful lines and curves had 
come into use. Those characters 
for animals. , for instance, were 
transformed to such a degree that 
the reader may not recognize at 
first sight what they represent. 
The legs of the animal. that ought 
to touch the ground were raised in 
the air. The arrangement of the 
characters into vertical. lines in 
writing would require such a 
transformation. Reviewing what 
is inscribed on the Oracle Bones, a 
connoisseur cannot but admire the 
structure and force exhibited in the 
calligraphy. Indeed, calligraphy was 
already an independent art. in the 

Yin. dynasty. 
- To trace the origin of the Chin- 
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ese language from the Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions, we may make _ the 
following suggestions: 

a.. Two scripts may have been 
in use in the Yin dynasty: one as 
represented by the Oracle Bone Ins- 
criptions, simple and more restrain- 
ed in style ;the other as represented 
by the Bronze Vessel Inscriptions, 
more ornamental and picturesque, 
possibly a more ancient style. In the 
latter we have reasons to suspect a 
greater affinity to the original Chi- 
nese pictography. — 

b. The Chinese language has 
its independent origin. A comparative 
study of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the Moso pictograms and the Chinese 
characters as represented by the 
Oracle Bones has convinced us of 
the possibility of the invention of the 
same symbol for the same meaning 
by three different peoples at three 
different times and in three different 
places. When different peoples hap- 
pened to think in the same way about 
the same object, they might get the 
same sign to express their idea. But 
more often, because of the difference 
in geographical surroundings, social 
background, and ways of thinking, 
different peoples must have different 
languages. (See my paper Moso ana 
Oracle Bone Inscriptions, The 
Continent: Magazine Vol. III, Nos. 
1:32 “Profs. Ignatius C.L;Ying:+‘has 
written a paper on the same subject 
in English: Moso—The Most Piciur- 
esque Writing System in the World, 
Free China Review, Taipei Vol.- I, 
No. 9. My study on the Egyptian 


hieroglyphics. has not yet been 
published). | 

There are two erroneous con- 
ceptions about the written language 
in the Yin dyansty that must be 
corrected : 

a. It was a belief universally ac- 
cepted twenty years ago that except 
the Oracle Bone Inscriptions, there 
was no written language for 
the Yin dynasty. But as more relics 
were found, we came to know how 
the language was widely used then. 
On ox-skulls, deer-skulls, human- — 
skulls, white earthenwares, gray 
earthenwares, jade utensils, stone 
implements, etc, words were either 
inscribed or written. In the oracles, 
the characters for “slats” fj (chien 
serving the same purpose as paper) 


~ and “ books” ‘ik ch’e: are sometimes 


found. Such things must have 
been in existence then. The Oracle 
Bones are interesting not. only for 
the inscriptions, but also for the 
words which the priests in charge 
of divination would sometimes insert 
by writing with a brush among the 
inscriptions. 

b. Once it was held that since 
the Oracle Bone Inscriptions are 
read sometimes from right to left 
and sometimes from left to right 
and since the character may be 
also written in the reverse way, 
such a waywardness only shows 
that the Chinese language was still 
in a primitive stage. But now we 
know it was not the fact. Oracles 
were a special kind of inscriptions 
which must be so arranged as to 


suit the positions of their respective 
“oracular signs” and also to bring 
out the symmetry of design on the 
bones or shells. But the other 
inscriptions we have found ‘on skulls, 
bones, and jade, but not for oracles) 
all show a fixed way of writing: 
the lines run from top to bottom 


and from right to left—in the 


same way as a piece of Chinese 
writing is usually arranged. Nota 
single character is found to be 
written reversely. And there are 
also so many Bronze Inscriptions to 
confirm our point: that the irregu- 
larity in the Oracle Bone Inscriptions 
is only an exception. 

Besides calligraphy, engraving 
and sculpture were two highly 
developed arts in the Yin dynasty. 
The engravings on the bronze vessels 
exhibit such a richness of designs 
and such fine touches of artistic 
imagination that today they are 
still universally admired. I saw in 
Chicago a Yin vessel engraved with 
designs of twenty different animals. 
This, I believe, must be a master- 
piece of the Yin art. For sculpture, 
we have the statues of tiger, owl, 
elephant, hog, etc, found in the 
royal tombs.. Paintings have not 
been preserved in large quantity. 
Some traces of pictures of a dragon 
or a tiger are found in the royal 
tombs. On the Oracle Bones, occa- 
sionally we can find small sketches, 
made no doubt. by the diviners to 
amuse themselves with. We have 
found.a picture of . two monkeys, 
one male and the other female. 


‘understand it. 


Another picture shows a pregnant 
big elephant. The embryo eleph- 
ant represented is well-built in 


its anatomy but eyeless. Nearby is 
a deer, added, we can presume, to 
show in proportion the size of the 
elephant. Another picture is an 
ingenious sketch of a partridge, 
complete in only three. strokes. It 
seems the calligraphists of the Yindy- 
nasty were sometimes also painters. 

In the Oracle Bone Inscriptions 
music knowledge can be inferred 
from the characters for ‘“ music”. 
The character # (yo) is a combin- 
ation of “silk” and “wood”, signifying 
the string and body of the instru- 
ment. The character @ (yao) is an 
imitation of a picture of a wind- 
instrument. The instruments we 
have excavated include: 

a. Ching (a bell-like instrument) 
—a special kind, made of stone. 


b. Jao—four pieces in one set, 
of three different sizes. 


c. Hsiin ‘a wind-instrument 
shaped like the ocarina)—of different 
sizes and made either of stone or 
bone, but the shape, the design, and 
the position of the holes are the 
same. 

d. Date coreced with finely- 
designed crocodile skin. The design 
soon vanished after leaving the 
earth, but we have kept its facsim- 
ile by both photography © and 
drawing. | 

The description above is a sum- 
mary of the Yin civilization as I 
Incomplete as the 
picture is, it represents the research 
work of more than twenty years. 


(3; THE ANCIENT CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION AS DEDU- 
CED FROM OUR KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE YIN CIV- 

. JLIZATION. 

So far we have discussed the 
Chinese « civilization during that 
period of history known as the 
Yin dynasty. What, then, shall we 
say of the ancient Chinese civilization 
as a whole, dating from the dawn of 
history to the downfall of the Chow 
dynasty? As I have pointed out in 
the beginning, the ancient Chinese 
civilization is a subject which so 
many are eager to understand but 
about which so little can be said 
definitely and conclusively. There 
is a general expectation that a valid 
and comprehensive history of the 
ancient Chinese civilization would 
some day be written based on the 
new: materials. that.are coming out 
of the earth. But most historians of 
today are contented with a sceptical 
attitude : they will not commit them- 
selves to anything that goes beyond 
their 
anything that sounds like theoriza- 
tion. Historians of the classical 
school, profoundly learned in the 
old books, are left in a bewildered 
position to . see their old _ beliefs 
shattered. before the advance of the 
new methods and new. theories; 
but they seem to think themselves 
too old to learn the new things. They 
would not take the trouble to seek 
fresh evidence to defend their cher- 
ished old system. The younger gen- 
eration, out of their love for novelty, 
are largely for the materialist school. 


limited field © of research, 


The cheap and ready-made solutions. 
offered by that school to every known’ 
problem must prove to be very, 
palatable to the lazy minds, And 
there are the retired sceptics who 
have done so much to demolish the 
old system but who are now calmly 
waiting for other people to erect 
a new system in the place of the 
old. But how can the new system 
be erected? To sort out and give a 
significance to the confused masses 
of “underground” materials, to 
refer constantly to the old materials 
on the paper as honorable attempts 
at a system of the ancient history 
made by people one or two thousand 
years ago or as repertory of legends 
more or less grounded on facts, to 
adopt the best methods and at the 
same time to be free from all 
biases, preconceived ideas, and wish- 
ful thinking—-such a work is ‘no 
doubt urgently needed, but alas, it 
is a work most unjustifiably neglec- 
ted. Personally I don’t think I meet 
all the requirements for such a task ; 
but to erect a new .system of the 
ancient Chinese history has been 
the aim of my life. I don’t know 
whether the goal can be .reached, 
but surely it will lead us on, Little 
though we know today on this topic, 
it is our hope that more mater- 
ials will be unearthed and-better re- 
sults achieved if we. should. per- 
sistently exert our efforts. | 
Now we have at least made our 
stand on a promontory in the vast 


unmapped land of the ancient Chine- 


se civilization. The promontoryisour 


pice. Yl 


limited. knowledge of the. Yin 
dynasty. We can in this station 
look forward and backward. If our 
view is not distorted we can. trust 
an outline of the strange territory 
may be made through vigilant 
observation and careful reasoning. 
The following may be deemed as 
the report of such a survey. 


I. Chronology of the Ancient 
History as Deduced From 
Oralce Bone Inscriptions and 
Astronomical Records 


The study of the ancient civili- 
zation is historical in nature. As his- 
torical events are hinged upon dates 
and as no dates can be fixed except 
by a definite system of calendar, so 
a study of the ancient calendar 
ought to be regarded as a clue to 
the understanding of the ancient 
history. Calendars are all established 
according to certain astronomical 
phenomena. It is the rising and 
setting of the sun, the phases of 
the moon, the alternation of the 
seasons that manifest the periodicity 
of days, months, and years. Calendar 
is the product of natural studies, 
something independent of history, 
but rather on which history depends. 
If we are guided by the belief that 
our ancestors, like the civilized 
peoples all over the world, were 
ever cognizant and observant of the 
motions of sun and moon, and that 
the wisest among them would “study 
the astronomical phenomena and 
bestow the correct time” on the 
less enlightened of their brethren, 


then it is perhaps right to suggest 
that the dates given in all the 
historical materials must have an 
astronomical significance : they must 
correspond with the positions of the 
earth or the moon on their orbits. 
By comparing the recorded dates 
with our knowledge of the astronom- 
ical phenomena, we can compile 
a correct chronology of ancient 
China. With that chronology all the 
dates can be given and ancient 
history will become credible because 
it is based upon the indubitable 
truths of astronomy. 

Column 5 of our diagram shows 
the chronology of the ancient 
Chinese history compiled from the 
most reliable sources available. It 
is based on the correct calendar. I 
cannot give all my proofs today ; 
but will only mention some impor- 
tant points: 

A. THE BEGINNING AND 
END OF THE CHOW DYNASTY 

The first known date of the 
Chinese history used to be the first 
year of the “Kung Ho” or the 
Regency Period of the Chow 
dynasty, ie. 841 B.C., the year 
of hsin-yu. The Chow dynasty was 
overthrown in 256 B.C., the year of 
i-ssu. These dates are verified and 
unquestionable. Our problem is 
rather : in what year did Chow-wu- 
wang start his military operations 
to oust the Yin king? I Hsing “一行 
a-monk of the T’ang dynasty) com- 
piled the Ta Yen Calendar and found 
out the said event happened in 1111 
B.C., the year of kengyin. We have 
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found out the dates in the chapter 
Wu ch’eng ( 武 成 ) of the Shu Ching 
(the so-called “authentic” “Ku Wen” 
edition) correspond entirely with the 
dates in the chapter Shih-fu-chieh 
CHLASI) of I-chow-shu (8)E ef). So 
we accept Monk I Hsing’s date as 


Correct. That year was the eleventh 


year of Chow-wu-wang’s reign as 
a vassal under Yin. It means that 
eleven years earlier, 1122 B.C.，thbe 
year of chi-mao, Chow-wu-wang suc- 
ceeded his father Chow-wen-wang as 
the lord over his principality. That 
year is usually called the Ordination 
Year of the Chow dynasty, as the 
beginning of that dynasty. But as 
we know, for eleven years after 
that date, Tihsin still ruled as the 
king, so actually, the Chow dynasty 
lasted 856 years, ending in 256 BC: 
Other dates that are recorded in 
I-chow-shu show that the people of 
Chow, as the people of a vassal 
state, were using the Yin system 
of counting the months until the 
Yin dynasty was overthrown. For 
instance, in Hsiao-k’ai-chieh (小 开 解 » 
it is said, “In the 35th year and 
the prime moon and on the day of 
ping-tsu, a sacrifice was held, for 
the eclipse happened not on the 
right day.” The “prime moon ”of 
that year was a ch’ou month on the 
Yin calendar. 

B. THE BEGINNING AND END 
OF THE SHANG DYNASTY 

The Shang Dynasty, ought to be 
said to end in 1112 B.C. But by the 
usual practice of the historians, 1123 
B.C. or the year before Chow-wu- 


wang’s succession is recognized as 
the last year of the dynasty. T’ang 
mounted the throne by exiling the 
last king of the Hsia dynasty in 1751 
B.C., the year of keng-hsit. That year 
was the beginning of the Shang dy- 
nasty, which lasted 629 years‘actually 
640 years). T’ang’s reign lasted 
thirteen years. He was succeeded by 
T’ai-chia. The chapter Lhsiin( Grill) of 
the Shu Ching contains that date: 
“The twelfth moon, the day z-ch’ou 
New Moon”. That date fell in year 
1738 B.C., the year Of kuet-hat. 
After P’an-keng moved the capital to 
Yin, innumerabie dates are preserved 
in the Oracles which we have the 
good luck to have unearthed. As 
to the significance of these dates 
in the calendar, the readers are re- 
ferred to Yin-li P’u. Here we may 
mention that these dates agree enti- 
rely with our correct calendar. si 


C. THE BEGINNING AND END 
OF THE HSIA DYNASTY 

So.” far” we have excavated | 
nothing that bears upon the history 
ofthe Hsia dynasty. Materials that 
have been kept on the paper are 
also very scanty. One key-date 
we can secure is the solar eclipse 
in the’ first year of the fem 
of Chung-k’ang. That eclipse 


‘happened on jen-shen, the first day 


(New Moon) of the ninth moon 
(Hsia calendar’, 2137 B.C., the year 
of chia-shen. The eclipse was seen 
at its maximum at 11:30 in’ AwL 
capital of Hsia. Then the sun’s, 
position in the zodiac was near: the 
constellation Fang in the east. Such 
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facts agree entirely with the records 
in the Shu Ching (chapter Yzn- 
cheng }i\G@E>» ‘Chin Wen” edition). 
According to Ti-wang-shih-chi (itt 
王 世 纪 )，before Chung-k’ang, ruled 
T’ai-kang ‘duration of the reign: 29 
years); before T’ai-k’ang, were Chia 
(duration of the reign: ten years) 
and Yu ‘duration of the reign: seven 
years). So the first year of the 
reign of Yu, recognized to be the 
beginning of the Hsia dynasty, was 
2183 B.C., the year of wu-hsu. The 
Hsia dynasty lasted 432 years, ending 
in the year when it was superseded 
by the {Shang (The lengths of the 
three dynasties: Hsia, Shang, and 
Chow agree with the figures in 
Shih Ching. Wik). 

D. BEFORE THE HSIA 

The first year of the reign of Yao 
was perhaps 150 years earlier than 
Yu, 2333 B.C., the year of wu-ch’en. 
The only reliable data are the records 
of astronomical phenomena in the 
chapter Yao-tien of the Shu Ching. 
These obscure passages have long 
been a puzzle to the historians. An 
interesting interpretation is made 
by Mr. Lu Ching-kuei in his 
Advanced Astronomy. He said that 
the first year of the reign of Yao 
was the year 2357 B.C. or chia-ch’en 
(the same as is fixed by Hwang-cht- 
ching-shth "2K » a book written 


by the Sung scholar Shao K’ang- » 


chieh). Mr. Lu maintained that as 
the celestial longitude then was 
about sixty degrees less than now 
(he wrote the book in 1926), so the 
sun’s positions in the zodiac on the 


two solstices and two equinoxes, 
which we can arrive at by calcula- 
tion, agree with the records in the 
Shu Ching. For instance, at sunset 
of winter solstice at the time of 
Yao, the constellation Pleiades 
would shine just in the south. And 
in the Shu Ching, we found such 
sentences : ‘‘ The day was the short- 
est, and there was the constellation 
Mao (Pleiades’. So winter solstice 
can be fixed.” Mr. Lu also calculated 
that by midnight of winter solstice 
at that time, the seven constellations 
under the sign of the Blue Dragon 
were just in the east, the seven 
constellations under the sign of the 
Red Bird were just in the south, 
the seven constellation under the 
sign of the White Tiger were just 
in the West, the seven constellations 
under the sign of the Black Tortoise 
were just inthe North. The division 
into four groups of the twenty 
eight zodiacal constellations was 
perhaps first made at that time. 
In the same chapter of the Shu 
Ching, it is said that the length of 
a year was put at 366 days and 
that the system of intercalation set 
the rotation of seasons in right 
order. It seems that the as- 
tronomical knowledge we attribute 
to the Yin people must have had 
a still earlier origin. The Yin . 
calendar has the month of ch’ou as 
the first month of a year, and the 
Hsia calendar has the month of 
yin as the first month of a year. 
But in the right order of the 
Twelve Earthly Branches, it is the 


month zu or the month that 
contains winter solstice that should 
be the first month. So we have good 
reasons to believe that the calendar 
as practised in the Hsiaand Yin dy- 
nasties could be traced back to ear- 
lier times. Another study on Yao- 
tien was made by Mr. Chu Ke-chen, 
but we think his method is too 
complicated and too modern to be 
applicable to the simple phenomena 
observed at such an early period 
of history. But there are some other 
phrases in Yao-iten that even re- 
mind us of thesimilar phrases fou- 
ndin the Oracles. For instance, the 
Fire Star, the Bird Star ‘Aldebaran 
or Alpha of the Hyades) and the 
worship of sun at sunrise and sunset 
are mentioned in Yao Tien as well 
as in the Oracles. 


In Yao Tien, it is said that the 
great Yao ordered, on vernal equinox, 
the people to work on the farm 
in the east and thereupon, the people 
got from the place where they shel- 
tered themselves for the winter 
and, “dispersed” themselves in the 
fields (BRIE RT). A similar 
passage including the two key char- 
acters tung (Ht east’’) and hse (HT 
“disperse”) is found in the oracles 
(Ss Ar). Mr. Ku Chieh-kang 
has said Yao Tien was a forgery. 
But these things could not have 
been known, not to say written 
about, in the Han dynasty. 

Then how about Hwang Ti or 
the Yellow Emperor? Nothing defi- 
nite can we say about the chronology 


of the reign of this king of the 
remote past. There is a bronze 
vessel} the inscriptions on: which 
give an account of the lineage of 3 
certain Marquis of Chen. It says 
that the Marquis’s earliest ancestor 
was Hwang Ti. The Marquis was 
a descendant of Shun, and Shun, 
as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Ting Shan, was Hwang Ti’s descen- 
dant of the eigth generation. So 
no doubt the Marquis of Chen called 
Hwang Ti his earliest ancestor. 
Hwang Ti has been described in 
many ancient classics as the first 
king of China. It seems that we 
cannot dismiss him as a sheer le- 
gendary hero. | 

Il. The Customs and Institu- 
tions of the Yin Dynasty as a 
Continuation of the Chow dynasty 
(column 4) 

It was once erroneously held 
that Yin and Chow represented 
two types of civilization. But a clo- 
se study of all the available mate- 
rials relating to the two dynasties 
will show that there were many 
customs and_ institutions common 
to both. The relation between the 
two civilizations, if we are allowed 
to make such a differentiation for 
convenience’s sake, seems to be 
that of continuation. Confucius 
said, “The rituals of the Yin are 
based upon those of the Hsia: the 
improvements and revisions are easy 
to see. The rituals of the Chow 
are based upon those of the Yin: 
the improvements and revisions are 
also easy to see.” So in Confucius’ 
view, there are more ‘similarities 
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than differences between the rituals 
of Yin and Chow (The Confucian 
term Ji stands for more than “ rit- 
uals”; it includes customs and insti- 
tutions). We can illustrate with the 
following examples: 
A. FORMS OF THE CHARACTERS 

The designation of days by the 
Sexagesimal Cycle was a very early 
practice. But it is interesting to note 
the development of the forms of 
these twenty-two characters (Ten 
Heavenly Stems and Twelve Earth- 
ly Branches’. The Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions show that they were 
rather simple in the early periods 
of the Yin dynasty, but became 
complex as the Yin dynasty drew 
to the close. But in the Bronze 
Vessel Inscriptions of the Chow 
dynasty, such characters were also 
wr.tten in the complex forms as 
we-find on the Oracle Bones. The 
Bronze Vessel Inscriptions also con- 
tain many other characters that 
reveal a_ striking similitude with 
those used in the Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions. It seems that in the 
evolution of the script of the Chinese 
language, we do not see a break, 
a sudden turn, or a deviation when 
the Chow dynasty succeeded the 
Yin. The change was simply a 
dynastic one: whatever else the old 
dynasty left the new would take 
up. So the Chow people would 
write almost the same: kind of 
characters as the Yin people had 
done before. 
B. IDIOMATIC USAGE 

Besides certain verbs, adjectives, 


adverbs, and pronouns that appear 
frequently in the inscriptions of both 
dynasties, there seemed to be certain 
common phrases in the language of 
ancient China. “Single Man I’, as we 
have seen, is a notable example. 
“Thus ordereth the king” (6777) 
is another. They appear in the 
Oracle Bone Inscriptions, Bronze 
Vessel Inscriptions, -chow-shu, Tso- 
chuan and Shu Ching. The phrases 
ta-ts’ai and hsiao-ts ai were used to 
denote certain hours in the morning 
and afternoon in the Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions; they also appear in 
Lu-yvu of Kuo-yu.. The same phra- 
ses about the solar and lunar eclipse, 
as we find in the Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions, are also used even 
after the Spring and Autumn period. 
Innumerable such instances can be 
given. | 
C. CUSTOMS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Royal edicts in the Yin as 
well as in the Chow dynasty begin 
with the phrase: “Thus ordereth 
the king”’. Various rites of sacrifice 
and worship are common to both 
dynasties. Various ranks of nobility 
and offices, levels of military com- 
mand, the system of fta-tsung and 
hsiao-tsung in the family genealogy, 
and even the names and shapes 
of sacrificial vessels—all these that 
made China at the time of Chow a 
civilized and well-organized country 
were inherited from the Yin dynasty. 
But as Confucius said, there 
were also improvements and revi- 
sions. The Chow people did not 
accept everything of the preceding 
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dynasty : most customs they adopted, 

some others they discarded. They 
invented the terms “chi ssu pa”’, (B& 
wes) “chi sheng pa’, (BE/E§4) “ ch’u 
chi” (@J#), and “chi wang” (B£22) 
to give a more exact description of 
the phases of the moon in a lunar 
month. They are fixed days in the 
lunar months. At the same time, they 
seemed to have abolished the system 
of the division of the day as used 
in the Yin dynasty. Such changes, 
of course, do not affect our state- 
ments about the general relationshi p 
between the two dynasties. 

Ill. The Genealogy of the 
Shang Dynasty as Seen 
in the Oracle Bone Ins- 
criptions (Column 3) 

The genealogy of the Shang 
dynasty as seen in the Oracle Bone 
Inscriptions can be traced to a time 
earlier than Yao’s reign, since the 
first ancestor of the Shang kings, 
nao ‘8), has been proved to be 
the same person as Ku (#4). Six 
generations before Shih Kwe', 
T’ang’s father, was Shang-ch’a, who 
according to Chu-shu-chi-nien, was 
a feudal lord under the king of 
Hsia. Other ancestors can also be 
identified in Chu-shu-cht-nien as per- 
sons belonging tothe Hsia dynasty. 
Though we cannot prove the history 
of the Hsia dynasty by the Oracle 
Bone Inscriptions, yet the ancestors 
whom the Yin kings worshipped 
must have lived under some kind of 
rulers who may have been the Hsia 
kings. 

IV. Chronology as Contained 


in Chu-shu-chi-nien (Col- 
umn 2) 

Chu-shu-chi-nien, as we gener- 
ally have on the library shelf, is 
the so-called “new edition” which 
contains, together with many well- 
grounded informations, also many 
errors in the chronology. It is an 
edition apparently prepared by a 
compiler of a very late period. Then 
there is the “old ed'tion” which was 
compiled out of the passages of the 
original book that are quoted and 
therefore preserved in other books. 
The date of 1111 B.C. as the year 
when Chow-wu-wang. started the 
revolution, was found in the 
original book which was still availa- 
ble in the T’ang dynasty but which 
has since been lost to us except for 
the disconnected passages hidden 
in other books. But the chronology 
of the Shang and Hsia dynasties 
contained even in the “ old edition” 
is not entirely reliable. But still 
we give it a column in our diagram 
for it is the first book about ancient 
Chinese history that is arranged in 
the chronological order, and that 
starts from Huang Ti. 

V. Estimated Dates of Archa- 

eological Discoveries (Col- 
umns 6-10) 

Important archaeological discov- 
eries have been made in the recent 
years. From the famous “ Peking 
Man ”’ to the stone implements and 
potteries belonging to the palaeolith- 
ic and neolithic age, we have now at 
our disposal a vast store of histor- 
ical materials that will surely throw 
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much light on the studies of the. 
“ prehistorical age”. But the dates 
of these relics are not easy to fix; 
nor can we easily find their relations 
with the “ recorded” ancient history. 
The interpretation that the neolithic 
age should immediately precede the 
Yin dynasty is entirely groundless. 
So we give them separate columns 
in our diagram to show that no defi- 
nite relation has been found between 
these discoveries and the recorded 
history. At Hou-kang, An-yang, we 
discovered three layers of different 
kinds of potteries: the first layer is 
the gray pottery ‘that belonged to 
the Yin dynasty’,the second layer is 
the black pottery, the third, the 


painted pottery. These three layers 
must represent three different peri- 
ods of time; but by how many years 
is the one separated from the other 
layer, we have so far been unable 
to find out. At the village of 
Hsiao-tun, over the Yin ruins we 
found the tombs of Sui and T’ang 
dynasties. The difference between 
the two layers is about two thousand 
years. At Hou-chia-chuang, the 
Han tombs lay over the Yin tombs, 
with a difference of one thousand 
years between them. Of these we 
are sure. But how can we estimate 
the age of the black potteries and 
painted potteries that lie beneath 
the layer of gray potteries? 
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Preface 
' To the First Edition 


Much hope has recently been expressed. in | foreign circles both of- 
ficial and private as to the possibility of Mao’ Tse- -tung becoming a Tito, 
Whether this hope will come true or the possibility will become a reality, 
the present pamphlet attempts to serve as an answer to the question. 

To make a proper approach to an understanding of the subject, we 
have endeavored to present in the following pages the facts and opinions 
given by those who are representatives of the people from different 
walks of life and from different parts of the country. 

Our readers, we believe, will find with no difficulty a clear differentia- 
tion between the facts and opinions as presented in this pamphlet. The 
former will not be easy to refute. The latter are of interest, whether 
one agrees with them or not.. It is hoped that this publication will help 
those, who are still in puzzle of the question, to stop wobbling and 
vacillating and realize fully as to what is what about Mao Tss-tung and 
his so-called “ The People’s Regime.” 
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Preface 


To the Second and Enlarged Edition 


The present pamphlet is an enlargement of the preceding edition 
issued in 1950. There was then quite a disputable question whether or 
not. “Can Mao Tse- -tung become x Litor asked i in many chancellories of the 
world. Attempts have been made to ans wer this question by presentation 
of facts, there are still, today, a great number of people, due to one 
reason or the other, expressing their hope of seeing a Tito in the 
Communist China. Although the march of events has been self evident to 
the contrary, additional facts and opinions are, ‘however, needed for a 
more conclusive answer to this question of international significance. It 
is for this reason we have attempted to present this new edition of the 
pamphlet. saat ay ae a a! ve 


peor! Hey, editor wishes pied to express : ‘isis siege to tives who have 
been genérous enough to show their. indispensable coope*ation in making 


the appearance of this edition possible. 
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I. Introduction 

Under the ‘auspices of the 
Chinese Association for the United 
Nations, forums at regular intervals 
have been and are to be held from 
time to time for the purpose. of 
discussing various current problems 
of great magnitude. On September 
18 and 21, 1950,-two successive for- 
ums took place dwelling on the 
relations betwean Communist China 
and Soviet Russia. Dr. Chu Chia-hua, 
President of the Association, who 
was chairman on both occasions, 
opened the first of the said two 
forums ‘by making some intro- 
ductory remarks as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:. We are 
having our fifth ‘forum . today. 
When we had our third and fourth 
ones, we discussed problems con- 
cerning Soviet Russia and her ag- 
gressive designs. Despite the illusion 
widespread in cértain countries at 
some time in :the past .that the 
Chinese Communists: were merely 
agrarian reformers, the inseparable 
link between Communist China and 
Soviet. Rusia :has been clearly 
manifested, in: words as well as in 
deeds, by the two. conspirators in 
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Become a Tito? 


crimes against the. world com- 
munity. At this critical time which 
calls for united action on the part 
of all free nations, the necessity 
of a careful study of any problem 
at issue which concerns world 
peace cannot be exaggerated. . It 
is hoped that as a result of our 
discussion, we shall be able to bring 
to light the true feature of Mao’s 
regime in so far as its relation 
with the Kremlin is concerned. 


Russia, besides being once occu: 
pied by the Huns, was subject to 
the rule of the Mongols or Tartars 
for, more than two centuries. In 
the year 1480, Ivan JIIJ, Grand 
Prince of Moscow, planned to unite 
the whole of Russia under himself, 
after he had overthrown the Mon- 
gols. He was very ambitious. Hav- 
ing married a princess of -the 
Byzantine emperor, he immediately 
laid claim to inhérit the Byzantine 
Empire. This shows that the imperi- 
alistic ambition of Russia, whether 
it be white or red, has a very early 
origin. His grandson Ivan IV, later 
known as Ivan the Terrible, who 
was crowned as Czar, succeeded in 
establishing the most despotic rule 
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in Northeastern Europe. Russia was 
then very backward. She had little 
contact with the West intellectually, 
culturally, religiously, economically, 
or politically. We may say that 
in those days she was a primitive, 
agricultural, feudal state. The rea- 
son was du2 to its being dominat2d 
for a long period by the Mongols 
and to being shut in and deprived 
of an outlet to the sea by Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey. 

A special phenomenon of that 
era was the migration of half- 
armed Russian farmers, who rushed 
from one place to another unceas- 
ingly expanding toward the East. 
In 1557 they reached Tobolsk. In 
1564 for the first time in her offi- 
cial relation with Ch’na, © Russia 
sent an envoy to the Chin >se Em- 
peror. “ity 1632" the town Yakutsk 
was founded. In. 1640 Russians 
began to invade the valleys of the 
Amur and the Sungari. In 1652 
Irkutsk on Lake Baikal was estab- 
lished. In 1689 Russia concluded 
the Nerchinsk Treaty with China. 
The Russian influence had by then 
reached . China's frontiers. This 
took place at the beginning of the 
reign of Emperor Kang Hsi of the 
Tsing Dynasty. As China was then 
in military ascendancy, Russia did 
not dare to start trouble. But after 
Peter the. Great came to the throne, 
the Russian influence had reached 
Vladivostok and the Russian troops 
occupied the peninsula of Kamchat- 
ka. Jn 1858 Russia, taking advan- 
tage of China’s preoccupation with 
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France in Indo-China, forced the 
Manchu government to accept 
terms of the Aigun ‘Treaty, ae 
cording to which all the territory 
north of Heilungkiang was ceded 
to Russia. In 1864 by the treaty 
of Tacheng, Russia again cheated 
China out of a large slice of ter- 
ritory northeast of Sinkiang. The 
reason why Russia succeeded in 
expanding eastward so rapidly was 
due to the fact that Ch'na’s mI tary 
strength was gradually cn the ware 
thus giving Russia a free hand in 
the Far East. It may also be 
recalled, however, that after the 
death of Ivan IV, Russia was in a 
confused stat2. The Polish army 
took advantage of the Situat on 
and occupied Moscow. The populace 
became unruly. The Russian feudal 
lords then held in 1613 a meetng 
for the elect'on of a Czar.- Michael 
Romanov was elected on acc-unt 
of the influence of his father, who 
was the Archbishop of the Russan 
Eastern Church. After accession 
to the throne, he exerted his eforts 
to consolidate his rule and trained 
anarmy to fight foreign aggression. 
He defeated Poland at one stroke. 
In 1667, under the reign of his son 
Czar Alexis (1645-76), Russia oc- 
cupied Kiev, cap'tal of Ukraine, C. 
Smolensk, and East Ukraine. His 
grandson, Peter the Great, \1682- 
1725) used the power of the Czar 
to introduce western culture to 
Russia. In 1698 in order to join 
the Western. Powers. in their com- 
mcn defense against the Ottoman 


Empire, »Peter- the. Great. sent a 
delegation to the.West.. Assuming 
a fictitious name, Peter Nekhonlov, 
Peter the Great made himself also 
amember of tke delegation. He 
learned ship-building in Holland, 
investigated industry and com- 
merce in England, studied military 


affairs in Prussia. Everywhere 
h2..went he. invited - scholars, 
specialists, skilled laborers to 
Russia to teach the Russians. 
He spent a year and .a_ half 


abroad and learned many things, 
The westernization . of Russia 
started from. that time. On 
hearing of the rebellion among 
the palace guards, he hurried home 
and launched a large-scale slaughter 
program, killing five thousand 
insurgents and hanged another 
two thousand. He also assumed 
the title of the Archbishop of the 
Russian Eastern Church. Followers 
of other religions were persecuted 
or expelled. Tihoughts were strictly 
controlled, and the Russian. people 
were deprived of the freedom. of 
religion. Originally there were 
2,989 noble families. Peter the 
Great abolished them all, confiscated 
all their iands, and then created 
ten thousand noblemen from among 
his own loyal soldiers and foliowers. 
From this we can see that Russian 
method of mass slaughter, secret 
service, persecution and oppression 
of every kind is nothing new. Such 
a totalitarian despotism remains 
unchanged. even today with the 
Communists in power. In fact 


the Communist form of tyranny is 
even worse than that of the Czarist 
form. But intrincically and essenti- 
ally these two forms are the chips 
of the same block. For instance, 
the Communists even imitated Peter 
the Great by taking pseudonyms. 
Linin’s original name was Ulyanov: 
Trosky’s, Bronstein ; Stalin’s, 
Dzuhgashvili. 

Russia’s unbounded ambition of 
aggression gained great impetus 
after having won the Russo-Turkish 
War, which lasted from 1877 to 
78. Here we’may say that the 
Russian emperors all adhered to 
the traditional policy of realizing 
a Greater Russia by territorial 
aggrandizement. But the achieve- 
ment of such a policy failed to 
bring about political reforms and 
social stability. Towards the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, 
there was every sign of dissatisfac- 
tion and grievances which made 
open rebellions inevitable. In 1898 
the labor party of Social Democrats 
was formed for the purpose. of 
introducing Marxism. It soon split 
into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. Its 
fifth national congress was held in 
London in 1907, during which the 
Bolsheviks severely berated the 
Mensheviks. Sinc2 the October 
Revolution in 1917 the Bolsheviks 
have been in power until the 
present. Under the Bolsheviks, the 
traditional aggressive policy of the 
Czars was carried out with the 
Same object in view, namely, 
vengeance. Only the methods used 
may be somewhat different.. 
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During the second conference 
of the Communist International 
held in 1920, a resolution proposed 
by Lenin was adopted to the e‘fect 
that the Communist. International 
should | closely cooperate with all 
the so-called ‘revolutionary forces’ 
in countries subje ect to political or 
‘aconomic oppression of foreign 
powers 'in | order .to .overthrow 
imperialism. coins tHe same syear 
Wittingsky was sent to China. Jn 
the following year Malin, secrctary 
of the Committee on Nationalism 
and Colonial Problems, was also 
sent. to: China.’ Before this the 
Third International had.planned to 
establish in Shanghai a society for 
the. study of Marxism ; and in 
Peiping a small group had been 
formed for the purpose. These 
avere to be enlarged to form. the 
Chinese Communist Party. On July 
4; 1921; the first national conference 
of the. Chinese Communist Party 
was held in. Shanghai. . Those who 
attended included 13 delegates and 
50 representatives. of its party 
members, including Mao Tse-tung 
and Tung Pi-wu. Chen Tu-hsiu, the 
Secretary General,.was opposed by 
Mao Tse-tung on the. ground that 
the former had nationalistic con- 
ceptions and was inclined to com- 
promise with the: Kuomintang. :人 
resolution was adopted at this meet- 
ing to organize the provisional 
Central “Board. directly . under . the 
control of the. Third International. 
‘Therefore, the Chinese Communists 
started as part and parcel of the 


Third International. The Com- 
munist Party of Soviet Russia later 
sent Adolf Jo‘fe and Michael Boro- 
din to China seemingly to assist 
the Nationalist revolution, which 
‘was then set on foot, but secretly 
to help the Chinese Communists. 
On August 7, 1927, the Communists 
held an urgent conference to plan 
insurrection. On September ‘12 of 
the same year they. started to OC- 
cupy Chin Kang Hill, Nin’ Kang 
Hsien; in the province’ of Kiangsi, 
to establish their first base of 
operation. There they set up a 
Soviet form of rebel machinery. 
Later, they had a hand in the rebel- 
lion in Fukien Province and also in 
the Sian incident of 1936. They 
then established the Northern Shensi 
Border Area Regime ， and kept on 
building up their military “power 
resulting in the domination | of the 
whole Chinese mainland. 

We are to discuss today the 
subject entitled How. Soviet Russia 
Controls the Chinese Communists 
and Whether or Not Mao Tse-tung 
Can Become a Tito. This’ subject 
may be sub-divided into the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) “An analysis of 
the treaties concluded between 
Stalin and Mao; '2, How Soviet 
Russia exerts its control over the 
Chinese ‘Communists in political, 
economic, communication, military 
and diplomatic: affairs; '3* What 
Titoism is—its break from Comin- 
form and-the necessary | condition 
for its growth; i4- Why: other na- 
tions entertain the illusion that 
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Mao Tse-tung may become a Tito; 
1 Whether or not it is possible 
for Mao to become one. I have 
asked no special speaker to talk 
on any of the topics. We shall 
have our free discussion, and let 
us Start it now. 


II. Treaties Concluded 
between Stalin and Mao Tse- 
Tung and Russia’s Control 
over Red China 
A. By Tsai Yi-tien': Why do 

some democratic countries‘ enter- 
tain the hope that Mao may be- 
come a Tito? The chief purpose 
possibly is to draw Mao away from 
the Kremlin in order to weaken 
the latter. This is in reality an 
illusion. In order to remove such 
an illusion we need to study the 
actual condition as it exists. [should 
like to go into some detail and to 
analyse the treaties concluded be- 
tween Stalin and Mao, so that we 
may come to impartial conclusions. 
These treaties may be listed as 
follows: 

(1) On July 31, 1949, the Tass 
News Agency announced the barter 
agreement concluded in Moscow by 
Soviet Russia with the 
Government of Manchuria ”. 

(2) On February 14, 1950, Chou 


En-lai concluded with Vishinsky in 


Moscow a pact of amity and 

mutual assistance between Com- 

munist China and Soviet Russia 2 
(3) -A pact concerning the Chin- 


1 Section Chief, Ministry of Foreig Affairs _. i‘ at “gh one 
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ese Changchun Railway, Port Ar- 
thur, and Dairen; and ey 

(4) A-loan agreement : 

> ©) On February 7, 1950, repre: 
sentatives of the Chinese Commu- 
nists concluded a pact in Moscow 
with the Soviets for telegraphic and 
telephonic communication between 
Communist China and Soviet Rus- 
sia; and -. 

(6) An agreement for the deli- 
very of postal parcels - between 
Communist China and Soviet Russia 

(7) On March 27, 1950, the 
Chinese Communist ambassador to 
Moscow concluded a treaty in 
Moscow with Vishinsky for the 
exploitation of oil . and ‘colored 
metal’ mines in Sinkiang; and | 

(8) An agreement covering air 
traffic between Communist China 
and Soviet Russia. 

(9) On April 20, 1950, a trade 
agreement betwéen Communist 
China and Soviet Russia was signed 
in Moscow. 

Of the nine treaties mentioned 
above Nos. .2'; ‘3, ‘4, '5) and (6) 
were announced publicly and re- 
ported in the press in Hongkong 
and Taipei. Nos. ‘7, 8) and (9) 
have never been publicly announced. 

A careful analysis of these 
agreements will help us to arrive 
at the following conclusions: 

I. The Close and Inseparable 
Ties between the Chinese Communist 
Party and Soviet Russia. 

At the outset I must ties out 
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that the Chinese Communist Party 
was created by Soviet Russia. In 
all its armed rebellions against the 
National Government during the 
past twenty odd yéars, - Soviet 
Russia has been giving direction 
and assistance. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party and Soviet Russia are 
one.and the same thing. It looks 
as if there were a “consanguineous’’ 
relation between the.two. This is 
a fact. tragically overlooked. by 
many. - Some. democratic ‘countries 
are entertaining the illusions that 
Mao Tse-tung may become a Tito, 
that he may shake off the shackles 
of Soviet Russia and join the Wes- 
tern Powers, that the Chinese 
Communists are only agrarian re- 
formers, and that they are nation- 
alists. Whether or not such illusions 
correspond with facts we need only 
find the answer from what Russian 
bigwigs and Chinese Communists 
have said of themselves as follows: 


On December 16, 1949, when: 


Mao, Tse-tung arrived at the Yaros- 


lavsky Station, Moscow, he spoke 


to those who ‘greeted him there: 


“The Soviet Government. and people. 
have in time of our trial given the 
Chinese people friendly" assistants 


This we can never forget. ... The 
most important work pete us 


now is to strengthen the . peace 


front throughout the world under 


the leadership of Soviet Rugsia in. 
ordér to strengthen the fight against 


the war mongers, and to invigorate 
the relation between China and 
Soviet Russia.” 


These words are a | 


confession of the inseparable rela- 
tionship between the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and Soviet Russia. — 

At the signing of the so-called 
pact of amity and mutual assistance, 
Vishinsky made a speech’ in: which 
he said in part as follows:: «© 

“...The people of Soviet Russia 
have been friendly disposed of and 
highly respecting the Chinese people 
for their valiant fight under the 
leadership of Mao Tse- -tung against 
feudalism. and oppression of the 
imperialists, and their heroic. war 
of liberation. The consistent. sym- 
pathy of the Soviet people with 
this war was based on. deep con: 
fidence. That was why the leader 
of the Soviet people, Stalin, said.in 
early 1925.24 Pen and upright- 
eousnéss are entirely on the side of 
China’. Stalin also said: ak his 
is why we are ee and: 
will sympathize with. the. Chinese 
people in their struggle against the 
shackle of imperialism in order to 


make ane nation, an. ‘integrated. 
country. ’- . 
Vishinsky also said: “---. The 


people of Soviet Russia have never 
wavered in their sympathy with 
the Chinese cause of liberation. T he. 
Pact of Amity and Mutual . Assis-. 
tance signed today shows the per- 
petual friendship and cooperation. 
between our two. countries, our 
peace intention toward other peo-. 
ples, our desire for security.” Are. 
the speeches made by Wai 
together with those of Stalin quoted 


by him; enough to show-the “con-, 
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sanguineous” relationship between 
Soviet Russia and the Chinese Com- 
‘munist Party? Even as early as 
1925 when the Chinese Communists 
started their rebellion, Stalin was 
eager to show them sympathy and 
wanted them to conquer and unify 
‘the country. Doesn’t this prove 
‘that Soviet Russia abetted the 
‘armed rebellion of the Chinese 
‘Communists? The second -quota- 
‘tion of Vishinsky cited above fur- 
‘ther shows the unmistakable inten- 
tion of Soviet Russia, which is that, 
after the Chinese Communists have 
succeeded in their armed rebellion, 
other peoples in various countries 
should also rise and seize political 
power as-a way to attain ‘peace’ 
and ‘security’. In other words, 
Soviet. Russia must . Communize 
China before she can A aie 
the world. 

2. A. Military Alliance—-An 
Anti-American Military Alliance. 

Some people may think J want 
to incite the Americans to loathe 
or even hate Moa Tse-tung. But 
facts speak louder than any argu- 
ment. We need only be concerned 
with the contents of the pacts and 
the utterances of both the Soviets 
and the Chinese Communists. ~ 

- In the preamble of the mutual 


assistance pact: referred to: ‘above, 


it is said: “Both China and Soviet 
Russia’ undertake to prevent .the 
resurgence of Japanese ir perialism, 
or any form of aggression by Japan, 


6r any country in alliance with 
Japan.” The so-called “Any country: 


‘peace. 


in alliance with Japan” can be no 
other than the United States. 
Article J of the pact reads: 


“The: contracting parties mutually 


guarantee to take all the necessary 


steps for the purpose of stoppitig 


Japan, or any nation directly ‘or 
indirectly associated with Japan in 
renewing aggression or breach of 
Anytime one of the contrac 
ting parties is attacked by: Japan, 


or an ally of Japan, and therefore 
enters into a state of war, the 
Other contracting: party shall im- 


mediately extend to it full military 
and other aids.” Isn’t this enough 
to prove that the contracting par- 
ties have formed a military alliance 
against the United States?  — 

On January 20, 1950, Chou. En- 
Iai made a speech on his arrival at 
Moscow, in which he said: “Now 
the great victory of the revolution 
of the Chinese people has been 
won. China and Soviet Russia have 
gone one step forward in. their 
friendship andalliance, which willun- 
doubtedly give a significant mean- 
ing to world peace, especially 
peace in the Far East. Under ‘the 
correct international policy of Mar- 
shal Stalin and the firm direction 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung to ally 
with Soviet Russia, no force what- 
ever can stop us from marching 
forward hand in hand.” On Febru- 
ary 14, 1950,.the Hsin Hua News 
Agency: published. an- editorial 
entitled “A New Era in Sino-Soviet 
Cooperation”, in which it emphatic-. 
ally said: “The two big countries, 
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China and Soviet Russia, have en- 
tered into a solid alliance on the 
basis of the new amity alliance, 
and mutual assistance pact and 
other new pacts. Such an alliance is 
invincible -- ... The amity, alliance, and 
mutual assistance pact between 
China and Soviet Russia forms 
the underlying principle of the 
alliance between China and Soviet 
Russia”. How could we turn deaf 
ears to .such talks as “no force 
whatever can stop.us from mar- 
ching forward hand in hand,” and 
“invincible’? - 

-Now let’s look at a leading 
article in Investia, entitled “Long 
Live the Sino-Soviet Friendhip!” It 
says: “The reactionaries in Japan 
are growing more daring under the 
protection of the American occu- 
pation authorities. They have also 
openly announced their intention 
to revenge. American imperialists 
are now. doing all they can to con- 
vert: Japan into a. beachhead for 
attacking: Soviet Russia and the 
People’s Democracy of China. The 
urgency of this task- needs no proof. 
It is just for this reason that 
the American. ruling clique is de- 
laying the signing of the Japanese 
peace treaty and tries every means 
{to conclude a peace treaty with 
Japari alone so that the United 


States. may indefinitely occupy 
Japan and station Boek ui in 
apan fora long time.”, It is for 


ee reasons that oars Russia 
has entered into a military alliance 


with the Chinese Communists. Fur- 


ther, the reason why North Korea 
wanted to attack South Korea is 
very clear, for South Korea is a 
plank leading onto the beachhead. 

3. Strong Control. Exercised by 


Soviet Russia over Mao Tse-tung. — 


Though the relationship be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
Communist Party is close enough 
and though the pacts thus con- 
cluded are an anti-American 
alliance, crafty Stalin has still little 
confidence in Mao Tse-tung. There- 
fore he makes use of the pacts 
to exercise control over Mao Tse- 
tung in military, political, economic, 
and diplomatic affairs, and also in 
many other respects. Mao Tse- 
tung has no way to buck. 

(a) Military Affairs. | 

In Manchuria there is an or- 
ganization so-called the “People’s 
Democracy of Manchuria” under 
two Chinese Third International 
members, Li Li-san and Kao Kang. 
In Sinkiang there is the “Sinkiang 
People’s Provisional Government” 
under two Chinese Third Internat- 
ional members, Bourkhan and Sai 
Fu-tin. These two special Soviet 
districts are in effect two prongs 
for the Kremlin to control the 
Peiping Regime. Should Mao Tse- 
tung plan any subversive action 
against his master， these two prongs 
may instantly clamp down upon 
him. Stalin is not satisfied even 
with these, so he signed a so-called. 
civil aviation pact with Mao, which 
laid down three routes. The first 
route starts from Peiping and goes 


through Manchuria to reach Chita. 
The second route starts from 
Peiping and goes through Inner 
and Outer Mongolia to reach 
Irkutsk. The third route starts 
from Peiping and goes through 
Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Sinkiang to 
reach Alma-Ata. There is no com- 
mercial value in any of these three 
routes—-very little freight and 
hardly any regular passenger. 
They only serve the military pur- 
pose of Soviet Russia—to exercise 
control over Mao Tse-tung. 

Now let’s turn to the pact 
regarding Port Arthur.. Article II 
‘of this pact reads: “The contrac- 
ting parties both agree that as soon 
as the peace treaty with Japan is 
signed, and in no event later than 
the end of 1952, the Soviet armed 
forces will evacuate the Port 
Arthur Naval Base now being used 
by both parties....As soon as any 
one of the contracting parties is 
attacked by Japan, or by any 
country in conspiracy with Japan, 
and therefore involved in military 
operation, both China and Soviet 
Russia might use the Port Arthur 
Naval Base in common upon the 
suggestion of the People’s Dem- 
ocracy of China and the agreement 
thereto by the USSR.” ‘This pro- 
vision shows that the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Communists are 
two in one. It shows us that the 
Soviet Union is not .only strictly 
controlling the Chinese Communists 
in fact but also seriously keeping 


them under -its thumb in treaty 
provisions. 本 Mig? aL Tae 

(b) Political Affairs. 

Mao Tse-tung’s government is 
modelled after the Soviet pattern. 
It follows the direction of Moscow; 
and thoroughly carries out Soviet 
policies by proclaiming its motto 
“leaning on one side”, Mao Tse- 
tung wants the people ‘on the 
Chinese mainland to think as the 
Soviets would think, do as the 
Soviets would do. He introduces 
land reforms in order to practise 
the Soviet form. of collective farm- 
ing. He tries to control industry 
and commerce in order to apply 
the Soviet pattern of nationalizing 
industry and commerce... He strictly 
restrains the freedom of the press 
according to the Soviet methods.so 
that only the voice of the. Com- 
munist. Party may be heard... He 
burns books, purges and enslaves 
scholars, allowing only those writ- 
ings that sing in praise .Of the 
Communists. These things actually 
take place on the Chinese mainland 
and may best be proved by Mao’s 
own words. On July 1 this year, 
in his speech entitled “The People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship’, he strong- 
ly emphasized that “Sitting - on 
the fence is impossible. There is 
no third way. ---Not only China, 
but the entire world has to choose 
either leaning toward imperialism, 
or toward socialism. ‘There “is no 
exception. Neutrality is a camou- 
flage.-.-Internationally we belong 
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to the anti-imperialist front under 
the leadership of Soviet Russia. 
Genuine friendship and assistance 
can . only. be obtained from this 
direction. and not from the imper- 
ialist front.” On leaving, Moscow 
on. February 17 this. year, he spoke : 
ma tet the course of our stay in the 
Soviet Russia we have visited many, 
factories and collective farms. We 
have seen Soviet laborers, farmers, 
and intelligentzia with their gigantic 
constructive performances. We 
have seen the people of Soviet Rus- 
sia acquiring the revolutionary and 
practical spirit under the tutelage 
of Comrade ‘Stalin and the Com- 
munist Party. of -USSR. This con- 
forms: the belief of the ~ Chinese 
Communist Party, that the econom- 
ic, cultural, and other important 
feconstruction experiences of Soviet 
Russia shall be models for : the 
reconstruction of New China.” 
Therefore, Mao Tse-tung is out and 
out for Russia in’ his ee eco or- 
jentation: ~ 

Article IJI of the pact of amity 
and mutual assistance stipulates: 
“Neither of the two. contracting 
parties shall enter.into any alliance 
against the other. Neither shall 
join any group or take any action 
or measure against the other.” “On 
the surface. this provision is applic- 
able. equally :to both parties. In 
actuality this is the crystalization 


of: Mao’s pro-Russia and “leaning 


to: one side” policy. This is a fetter 
put on Mao-by Stalin. Mao has 
become a slave to the ‘Kremlin. 


~({c) Econmic Affairs. 

On Novernber 24, 1945, See 
ic Adviser Sladkovsky of General 
Malenovsky, commander of the 
Soviet forces in Manchuria, handed 
a demand to Chang Kia- -ngau, 
Chairman of the Economic: Com- 
mission of Generalissimo Chiang’s 
Headquarters in the Northeast, in 
which he proposed that all the 
industry, mining, and civil aviation 
be subject to the joint enterprise 
of China and Soviet Russia. On 
his list were 154 industry and 
mining ‘enterprises, including coal 
mines, power companies, steel and 
iron mills, chemical’ industry, and 
cement industry, consisting over 
80% of the total industrial capacity 
of Manchuria. Upon the objection 
of the Chinese National Govern: 
ment, General Malenovsky looted 
and removed the industrial equip- 
ment of Manchuria on the pretext 
that it was war booty. According 
to an estimate submitted by Edward 
Pauley, the machinery and equip- 
ment so removed were worth a 
total of US$800,000,000; but some 
experts of the Chinese National 
Government set the mark at over 
$2,000,000,000. After Stalin and 
Mao had signed. their pact, they 
issued a statement saying, “Soviet 
Russia is resolved to return without 
compensation the: property obtain- 
ed from the Japanese to the. Chin- 
ese ‘People’s. Democratic Govern: 
ment.” Is it -possible for Soviet 
Russia to be so..generous as to 
return. without compensation: things 
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she had taken away?. In July last’ 
Soviet Russia ‘concluded. a barter’ 


agreement with the “People’s 
Democratic Government of Man- 
churia”, the details of which have 
never been announced. Neverthe- 
less, it is not beyond. reasonable 


imagination that it must. contain 


provisions allowing Soviet Russia 


to participate in the exploitation 


of all the industrial and mining 
enterprises in the Northeast. 
is no question but that Soviet Rus- 
sia was given the control of the 
economic resources in Manchuria. 
On November 26, 1940, Soviet 
Russia signed a secret tin mining 
agreement with the then puppet 
Governor Sheng Shih-tsai of Sin- 


kiang, through which Russia ob-. 


tained control over all the mineral 
resources of that province. In 1943 
on the departure of Sheng from 


Sinkiang, the power of the National. 


Government was re-established in 
the province. | 
was forced to die out in Sinkiang. 


In January last year the Soviet 


Consul General Savieliev at Tihua 
submitted a proposal to the special 
representative of Waichiaopu in 


Sinkiang, Liu Chuh-yung, for co- 
operation between Sinkiang and 


Soviet Russia in commercial and 
economic development. He further 


demanded the right to open mines 
~The National 
Government rejected his proposal. 


and drill for oil. 


Qn March 27 this year. Mao Tse- 
tung complied with the request of 
Soviet Russia by signing the pact 
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There: 


Soviet domination. 


givirig the latter the right to drill 
oil and mine the so-called “colored 
metals.” | 
What has been said in the fotes 
going paragraphs are limited to. 
the Northeast and Northwest of 
China, but we may be sure that 
Stalin will play the same _ trick 
throughout the whole of the Chinese 
mainland. In the secret trade pact 
between Communist China and 
Soviet: Russia which has not been 
published so far, Stalin must have 
obtained what he desired from 
Mao. laut 

(d) With regard to foreign 
policy and diplomatic relations 
Mao is a follower of Stalin. 

This has been specified in 
detail in the amity pact. For 
instance, Article ITV says in part: 
“ will consult each other in all 
important international questions 
affecting the .mutual interest of 
both China and Soviet Russia.” 
Such stipulation can only mean 
that the Mao’s: regime will do 
whatever is told by Soviet Russia 
in all of its foreign policy and 
diplomatic affairs. 

From what has been said we 
can see clearly that Soviet Russia 
and Communist China are two of 
the same thing. They have a com- 
mon __ objective, namely, com- 
munizing the world. Russian 
Bolsheviks first communized Russia, 
then China, then the rest of the 
world. That is the reason why 
Mao has been and still is so deter- 
mined to lean only ,to one side, 
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willingly: accepting’ ‘the ‘control of 
Stalin. Hence, he signed a series 
of agreements, which is tantamount 
to selling’ himself, together with 
450,000,000 people of China, and all 
its natural resources ‘to his master. 
How can Mao become a Tito? . Nev- 
er. Had Mao: ever. cherished the 
hope of becoming a Tito, he would 
never have sold ‘himself to Stalin 
and presented the latter with 
such enormous: tributes. But even 
if; for argument’s sake; he does 
entertain such a hope, he will not 
be able to escape from the. de- 
ynoniac power of Stalin. If he at- 
tampts this’ plot in one minute, he 
will be sure to-lose his life in the 
next. Mao’s position today is not 


that ofa Tito but of the hunting 


falcon or. hound of Stalin. . 

We may conclude our study of 
the pacts between. Stalin:and Mao 
by quoting what Stalin said on 


September 10 this. year: on the oc-. 


casion of the Soviet Tank Day. 
He said in part: “We represent 
peace, and preserve the road to 
p2ace.. And we-are not afraid. of 
threats. Furthermore, we have our 
answer to war monger, which is, 


blow for blow.” Stalin’s interpreta- 


tion of peace can only be found in 


ihe Soviet dictionary. What has 
been manifest to the world is that 
Stalin and Mao combined have 
already precipitated a shooting war 
in Korea and French Indo-China. 
It is not the time, today, for us to 


} Bureau Chief, Mini ate of Interior 


imagine that Mao. may’ become a. 
Tito, but to find out how to, con- 
antrate our strength to destroy 
Stalin and his loyal slave, the 
tyrant of Cornmunist ‘China, 

B. By Chi Yuen-po!:: 

1; Analysis *: of Stalin-Mao 
Treaties. : ; 

There are nine 2 entered 
into between Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung and duly published. Of these 
Six will briefly _ discussed as 
follows: i 

(1)' The iy Gite Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and 
Mutual Aid: According to the con- 
tents as well as spirit of the Stalin- 
Mao Agréements, we are sure that: 
(a) The Chinese Communists would 
doggedly carry out the “leaning- 
to-one-side”’ policy towards Soviet 
Russia. In the event of war in the 
future between: Soviet Russia and 
any other ‘country, the Chinese 
Communists will serve as the van- 
guard, especially in the Far East 
where they will shoulder the heavy 
responsibility. ‘(b). Soviet Russia 
will do all she can to seat the 
representative of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in the United Nations. 
If successful, the Chinese Communist 
delegate will vote as the Soviet and. 
echo the latter’s opinions. (c);That 
Mao Tse-tung personally went to 
Moscow to sign the treaty shows 
he had decidedly pledged his allegi- 
ance to Stalin. There: will be no 
possibility. of ‘Mao turning into a 
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Tito as- some. western democratic 
countries have hoped. 

(2, The Agreement. on Chinese 
Eastern Railway and Port. Arthur 
and Dairen: The provisions of. this 
agreement testify that what Stalin 
aims at is to control the Northeast- 
ern provinces of China and such 
places as Port Arthur and Dairen, 
in order to consolidate Russia’s 
Far East strategic bases so as to 
counteract Japan now under Mac- 
Arthur’s rule.. What is really meant 
by such - promise as returning 
these places to the “People’s Repub- 
lic of China” after 1952, is that 
Soviet . Russia tries to drive the 
American influence out of the Far 
mais ier that time. 

~ The Sino- Soviet Loan ae 
On, The main point of the 
Sino-Soviet Loan Agreement is that 
from the first of January, 1950, 
Soviet Russia shall supply the 
Chinese Communists with machin- 
ery and equipment the total value 
of which: amounts to 3 hundred 
million U.S. dollars for a period of 
five years by installments. It ig to 
be refunded with raw materials, 
tea, téady cash and US dollars in 
payment for the loan and: its 
interest. According to the inform- 
ation available to us, Soviet Rus- 
sia has not only controlled but 
also exploited the Chinese Com- 
munists. During its occupation of 
Manchuria, Soviet Russia removed 
industrial equipment the value of 
which amounts to two thousand 
million US dollars. The loan they 


made to the Chinese Communists 
is in the form of machinery and 
equipment which are all old stuffs 
in exchange for agricultural and 
mineral products or cash and US 
dollars earned. by the Chinese peo- 
ple with blood and sweat. - 

(4) The Sino-Soviet- Civil ‘Avia: 
tion Agreement: This agreement 
is good for ten years. - The air 
lines are as follows: - . : 

- ta) Peking-Chita line, ‘b) Pekine- 
Irkutsk Line, (c) Peking-Alma-Ata 
line. pre atts Samra 
The two of the three places 
mentioned above are in Siberia, 
and the third one is in Middle Asia. 
They are all important military 
aviation bases for. Soviet Russia. 
The first line passes through Man- 
churia ; the second line, Mongolia; 
and the third one; Chinese Turkis- 
tan. With these. three airlines, 
Soviet Russia can come directly:ito 
our heartland. In order: to prepare 
her pilots to fight in our territorial 
air, they must get acquainted with 
the said airlines first. Therefore, 
this agreement, inspite of its name, 
is of great military significance. — 

6) Sino-Soviet Petroleum Ag- 
reement : The main purpose of this 
agreement is to organize a com- 
pany by the two contracting par- 
ties for the drilling of petroleum i 
in Chinese Turkistan. 

-i6) The Sino-Soviet - Colored 
Metal Mining Agreement: - It is 
provided in this agreement ‘that a 
company. shall be established in 
Chinese Turkistan by the two con- 


tracting parties for the exploita- 
tion of. “colored metals”. ‘The 
above mentioned two agreements 
are tantamount to handing over 
all the rich: resources in Chinese 
Turkistan. to Soviet Russia. For 
years in the past Russia had con- 
stantly raised this question with 
our, National Government and 
cba Shih-tsai but without any 
success. Now .with Mao in power, 
her eee 3iVe- ambition | was finally 
realized. - 

2. How Soviet Union Controls 
over Communist China. 

(1) We can judge the Soviet 
control over the Chinese Com- 
munists by the activities of Russian 
advisers on the: Chinese ‘mainland. 
According. to reliable information 
from various sources, the Russian 
personnel in Communist China are 
very active .in. economic, com: 
munication and military fields. All 
this indicates’ the rigid control Rus 
sia places over’ the, Chinese Com- 
munists. Besides the Russians, 
there are Russian-trained Chinese 
who -are willing and loyal tools of 
the: Kremlin. | | 

» (2) At. was originally provided 
in the constitution of the Chinese 
Communist Party that “ the Chinese 
Communist Party is the. China’s 
branch of the Gommunist Internat- 
ional”, and that “the platform 
of the Chinese Communist Party is 
no other than that of the Com- 
munist International. 4 In accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at 
the 7th plenary session of the 


Communist Party in June 1945, such 
provisions were eliminated and in 
their stead: the phrase “Mao Tse- 
tung’s ideas” was inserted. ~The 
so-called “Mao Tse-tung’s ideas” 
according to an interpretation of 
the new Party Constitution, is based 
upon “the theories of Marx and 
Lenin and the working doctrine of 
the Chinese revolution”. Since 
Marxian and Leninian theories have 
been used by Stalin as the tool 
with which he seeks for world con- 
quest, Mao and all what he stands 
for are but an instrument of Stalin’s. 
Further, in accordance with the 
regulation governing the organiza- 
tion of Chinese Communist Party, 
as provided in the first section of 
the first chapter, all Chinese Com- 
munists shall pledge their absolute 
loyalty to the Communist Internat- 
ional and vow faithfully to execute 
its orders. ., Lot 
The Communist Te 
is the headquarters of all the Com- 
munist parties throughout the world 
led by Soviet Russia, and the Com- 
munist party in each nation controls 
all of- its political, military and 
social organizations with the party 
at the apex. It proves that the 
control Soviet Russia exercises over 
the Chinese Communist Party is 
not through one but several levels. 
3. Can Mao Tse tung Become 
2, Tito: in.the Far East?” =< 
(1) When it was decided. ae 
the Cominform to expel Tito from 
the Communist International, ‘the 
Chinese Communist Party imme- 
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diately announced that it had also 
carried. the same decision: It pro- 
‘ves that the Chinese Communist 
Party is loyal to the Communist 
International. er 

(人 The United States. and 
Great. Britain have been striving 
to alienate the Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe from their master. 
They are undoubtedly doing the 
same kind of work towards: the 
Chinese Communists. In the Peking 
regime, there are not a few Amer- 
ican-returned students most of 
whom. are either Dr. Leighton 
Stuart’s students or his colleagues. 
‘They may be regarded by: some 
‘American politicians as _ possible 
go-betweens. But Mao Tse-tung 
has his own fanatic ambition. of 
which Stalin knows very well.. At 
the banquet i in celebration of ee 
birthday, Mao was seated . 
Stalin’s. right as the guest of pete 
Stalin gave an unusual citation of 
Mao, apparently with the hope that 
all the Asiatic Communist leaders 
follow Mao’s footsteps. It must 
have been made manifest to the 
world that the two arch dictators 
will join hands in their dream of 
world conquest. ‘To. ,believe that 
Mao will become a Tito is a mere 
hallucination. 

‘3,. That some people believe 
that Mao may become Tito is 
bese on the presumption that Mao 

“patriot” anda “ nationalist.” 
: ie following facts will contradict 
such belief. 

‘a’ Red China’s political and 


military -power ‘is. entirely under 


the control of the Communist party. 
Almost all important members of 
the party are “ internationalists” : 
That Mao can assume the: leader- 
ship of the Chinese Communist Party 
is due to the support given-to him 
by such internationalists, 

- (b) Before the signing of “the 
Sino-Russian. Treaty”, _Mao had 
announced that in the event: of war 
between . Soviet. Russia and- any 
imperialistic country, he would 
ves -heartedly support Soviet Rus- 

In the “ Sino-Russian Treaty ”, 
baler was laid upon.“ internat- 
ional problem”, “international 
activity”, and “ RS inci- 
dent”. ，Both countries shall be 
bonna by the treaty obligations. 

After the signing of the 
ne the official. mouth-piece - of 
the Chinese Communist Party. the 
People’s Daily, in an editorial 
entitled ‘S Strengthening. the Sino- 
Russian Alliance”, dealt a blow 
upon patriotic sentiment and nat- 
ional consciousness. lea further 
added : “Nationalism of the bour- 
geosie only recognizes racial equal- 
ity the same thing as internation- 
alism, but still tends. to preserve 
national self-interest. However, 
internationalism, as the proletariat 
views it, requires that the proletar- 
ian struggle should be world- wide 
and that the. nation that has con- 
quered internal capitalism should 
with determination and self sacri- 
fice overthrow international cap- 
italism. From this editorial which 
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obviously resorted to Lenin’s words 
as its authority, we may see that 
Mao Tse-tung has decided to sacri- 
fice his country for the sake of 
Soviet Russia. How then is it pos 
sible for Mao to become a Tito? 
C: By Chiao Peng-shu': The so- 
called Sino-Soviet Pact of Amity 
and Mutual Assistanc2 is the basic 
agreement entered into between 
the Chinese Communists and Soviet 
Russia. From the provisions of 
this pact alone we are of the firm 
opinion that Mao Tse-tung and his 
henchmen cannot become Titoists. 
This pact between Stalin and Mao 
appears on the ‘surface as if it 
were a reproduction of the former 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Amity, but 
the centents as well as the spirit 
of the pact ars entirely of different 
nature. For imstanc2, Article I 
stipulates an offensive and defensive 
alliance and what th: contracting 
parties shall do in face of a potent- 
ial enemy. Though Japan is 
mentioned 2s a potential enemy, 
in reality the United States -of 
America is one. Article H provides 
that in order to enhanc: communist 
influence throughout the world, it 
is necessary, first, to have the 
Chinese communists to enter into 
the international community; and 
secondly; to force the United States 
military force to withdraw from 
Japan, and to encourage the 
Japanes: Communist Party to size 
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political power by revolution. 
Article II] provides that no con- 
tracting party shall enter into any 
form of alliance, join any bloe and 
participate in any action ~ or 
measure against the other. con- 


tracting party. Article FV provides 
that “the contracting parties shail 
consult each other concerning 
international problems of great 
significance ”, thus destroying 


entirely the independence of Red 
China’s diplomacy. Article Vv pro- 
vides the economic and cultural 
cooperation between the two om- 
tracting parties. Such cooperation 
actually means the recognition of 
Soviet Russia’s claims of exploiting 
China’s resources and affords her 
opportunities to practise cultural 
aggression.on China. The provision 
of Article V is designed for the 
purpose of world conquest and the 
enslavement of China. - kt seems 
that other provisions in the Agree- 
ment are more or less overshadow- 
ed by this Article, which alone 
should offer us enough evidence to 
conclude that Mao Tsetung will 
not become a Tito. 

D. By Chang Yura: aes, 6 
August 18, 1950, Hongkong Takung 
Pao, a pro-Communist daily repro- 
duced an article entitled ~ New 
Observation”, which was written 
by a Soviet specialist in. China. 
The article gives a detailed report 
on the activities of Soviet advisers 


in Red China, and praises their 
accomplishment. The réport may 
be summarized as follows: (I) The 
development of forestry in Man- 
churia has been worked out wholly 
under the direction of Russian 
advisers. (2) Soviet advisers in 
Peiping are undertaking the work 


of formulating a project of its 


sewerage system. (3) The section 
of Lung-hai Railway from Lien-Yun 
Harbor to Bao chi has been com- 
pletely repaired. (4) Within half a 
year of “liberation”, Hankow- 
Canton Railway was completely 
restored by Soviet “ spacialists”. 
(5) The bridge across the Yellow 
River has also been repaired. (6) 
All iron and steel industries on 
the Chinese mainland are now get- 
ting recuperated under the direction 
of Soviet “specialists”. The paper 
said that “their working efficiency 
has been greatly improved and 
productions have bzen increased”’. 
From this report we estimated that 
there are at least twenty thousand 
Soviet ‘“ specialists” on the main- 
land. 

In the military aspect, according 
to a reliable report Soviet Russia 
has sent three hundred thousand 
men to the mainland. This piece 
of intelligence has been now proven 
to bz correct in the light of other in- 
formations received from the main- 
land. In Manchuria alone, there 
have been one hundred and fifty 
thousand Russians. A great num- 


ber of the so-called advisers are 
now in Hsuchow. Soviet Russia is 
using Hsuchow as’ an ‘army and: 
airforce center; and all its other 
important subversive activities are 
also centered around Hsuchow as 
a controlling tower over thé Ghaneset 
Communists. 

The lowest salary for a Soviet 
“specialits” is 600: units of the 
Communist pay system. . The aver: 
age salary for each Russian 
technical worker is 700 units. 1,000: 
units equal to 10 ounces of gold. 

To make democratic countries 
believe that Mao Tse-tung will bs- 
come a Tito is Mao’s and Stalin’s 
trick. Since the Communist coun- 
tries have not yet been fully pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of the 
democratic countries, they are only 
too glad to see the Free World 
entertaining the fancy that Mao 
can be won-over. Erroneous calcu: 
lation is a dangerous thing. On the 
other hand, the Communists are2 
accelerating their world-conquest 
plot and will:strike when they are 
fully prepared. 

This is the same kind of trick 
used by the Chinese: Communists 
when they demanded “Unified. 
Democratic Line”, “Cooperation. 
between Communists:and Nation- 
alists”, “Coalition Government ” 
and the like. Sta Cee mea ee 

BE. By Ma Chun-kun's =" "~~ 

That whether or not Mao Tse- 
tung will become a second Tito 
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depends upon how and to what 
extent Soviet Russia controls - him.’ 


The methods of the Soviet control 


over Mao ‘Tse-tung may be men- 


poate as follows: 
(1) Control over ee nines 


1a eae with the provision of: 


Article 4 of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship betweén China and Soviet 


Russia, Soviet Russia practically 


has full control over Mao’s relations 
with other countries. (2) Control 
over internal affairs: 
over national plans: It is estimated 
that Soviet advisers in all the strata 


of the Chinese Communist organiz-- 


ation number around 25,000 per- 
sons, by whom the Chinese Com- 
munist crucial plans must be ap- 
proved. (b) Control over personnel : 
Any change of important person- 
nels in the central organization of 
the Chinese Communist Party must 
be approved by Soviet Russia; and 
the Chinese Communists simply 
Cannot remove those persons like 
Kao Kang and Baurkhan. '3) Con- 
trol over the individuals: The so 
called. 
trained in Moscow, receive orders 
directly from Moscow; Mao Tse- 
tung can not even regulate their 
activities. (4) Control over special 
police: Russia has placed strictest 


control upon . public security, for. 


‘centers for 


all the training 


sp ecial police are directed by Rus- 
sian advisers and all the trainers 


must receive orders from them. 
.5 Control over military matter ; 


: ce 
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(a) Control. 


internationalist factionists,’ 


It is‘estimated that more than 4,000 
Soviet: advisers are.assigned in the: 
Communist Armies; they are. 
seperately stationed in the regi- 
ments of four different field armies. 
(6) Control of Communications: 
Since almost all the main -lines of 
communication have been repaired. 
by Soviet technical advisers. They. 
practically control.the entire system: 
of communications. Consequently, 
transport and travel by. rail is. 
made possible directly from Siberia. 
to Canton and vice versa. From: 
the measures of control _ which 
Soviet Russia‘has placed over Red: 
China, we can imagine whether it 
is possible for Mao to become a 


second Tito. 

F. By Chang Ta- oun I tae 
heard you gentlemen mentioned 
the kind of tactics which Russia 
applied to the Chinese people as 
well as to her own people. One 
point ] would like to add is that 
the Soviets have de ep understanding 
of human psychology. They under- 
stand that a people with empty, 
stomach can be led to do whatever 
they wish. This is the reason why 
Soviet Russia has taken away most 
of the foodstuds from the Chinese 
mainland and created a state of 
starvation in Red Chinas: - °° - — 

Ill. What Titoismis—  - 
~ its Break with -Cominform = ‘- 

and the Necessary Condition ~ 这 

for its Growth Pula 

A. By Sheng 9 Yueh? : When we 
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talk about Tito, we must first 
review how the relations between 
Tito and Stalin deteriorated. Tito 
emerged himself after Germany 
occupied Yugoslavia. He became 
premier of Yugoslavia in March, 
1945. In’ November of the same 
year, Yugoslavia became a republic. 

On April 10, 1945, a treaty of 
friendship was concluded between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 
In the following month, however, 
Tito expressed grievances against 
Soviet Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States over the ee stion 
of Trieste. . 

Soviet Russia considered such 
pronouncements rebellious and in- 
structed her ambassador in Belgrade 
to deliver on June 5, 1945, to the 
government of Yugoslavia a strong 
message sharply reprimanding Tito 
of his unfriendly attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. . 

But the above mentioned warn- 
ing failed to subjugate Tito, who 
together with his foliowers, con- 
tinued to be anti-Soviet. Russia’s 
attitude in dealing with the que2s- 
tion of Trieste had apparently 
caused dissatisfaction among Yu- 
goslav loadors.. From this, we can 
see that the deterioration of rela- 
tions between the two countries 
began only one month after their 
conclusion of the treaty of friend- 
ship. Later, the discipline of the 
Soviet troops stationed in- Yugo- 
slavia became worse and worse. 
Like those under Malinovsky in 
Northeast China, Soviet troops in 


Yugoslavia engaged themselves in 
looting, raping and other unlawful 
activities, arousing strong indigna- 
tion among. the Yugoslavs. The 
extravagant life of the Soviet mili- 
tary advisers, their low moral and 
technical standards, together with 
the Soviet attempt to establish ‘its 
own secret servicé in Yugoslavia, 
were all factors contributing to the 
disintegrating of Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations. On March 18,:1948, the 
Soviet government informed Yugo’ 
slavia the withdrawal of. Soviet 
military advisers and other instruc- 
tors. On the following day, the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Belgrade 
informed the government of Yugo- 
slavia the decision of the Soviet 
government of withdrawing Russian 
civilian experts. Since then, the 
two countries have exchanged notes 
and letters, preset accusing 
each other. 

On May 4, 1948, the Conte 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of USSR, in a letter to the Central 
Committee of the Communist: Party 
of Yugoslavia; announced its verdict 
on Tito, and decided to present 
the case to the Cominform::; In the 
letter Tito was accused of having 
committed ten crimes againt. Soviet 
Russia. These may be mentioned 
as follows: . 5 于 

(1) Leaders of anand 
though perfunctorily praising Russia 
in words actually distributed harmy 
ful propaganda against. Russia, 
saying that the Soviet Communists 


were corrupt, Soviet. Russia had 
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imperialistic designs and illusion of 
becoming a great Sree? and - ths 
like. 

* (2). Leaders of Yugoslavia who 
ae the Soviet army-and main- 
tained a hostile’ attitude towards 
the Soviet delegates to the Comin- 
form, were all: under the surveil- 
lance of the Yugoslav security police. 

= (8) Fhe rank and file of the 
Yugoslav. Communist Party -were 
subject to the supervision of the 
Minister of the Interior. There was 
no democratic system in the party 
whereas everything was controlled 
by- military. leaders. 
(4) Yugoslavia, in an attempt 
to probe into the espionage cases, 
sought favors from imperialistic 
countries. and thus fell mto their 
control. | 
(5) The Yugoslav Communist 
Party had been absorbed into the 
People’s Front, and could no longer 
bz regarded .as a. Marx-Leninist 
organization. It had already ac- 
cepted the theories of Edward 


ernstein and Nicolai Bucharin, 
yelieving that the  captalistic 
elements could be absorbed into 


socialism by peaceful evolution. 
(6) A certain imperialistic coun- 
try ‘referring to the United States) 
had assumed the position .of the 
master in Yugoslavia. Relatives of 
the “butcher” of the people of Yu- 
goslavia, Karl Radek, still remain- 
ed ‘high officials of party and of 
emer Sos organizations. 
iA: The leader. of ‘Yugoslavia 
‘bavi no difference between the for- 
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eign policies of the Soviet. Union 


and those of the 从 
countries. 
(8) With ae to- che rere ee 


position of the working class, the 
Yugoslav. Communist Party- had 
already departed from - the - Marx- 
Leninist line. : 

(9) German ace cape 
had destroyed Yugoslavia’s party 
organizations. It was only with 
Soviet assistance that Yugoslavia 
was liberated and circumstances 
were created for the Yugoslav 
Communist Party to seize political 
power. 

(10, The Yugoslav Communist 
Party had over-publicized its war- 
time achievements. 

Before the Cominform ect. 
several Communist countries had 
already begun reproaching and 
accusing Tito and the» Yugoslav 
Communist Party. Czechoslovakia, 
Huagary and other Red satellites 
even showered insults and: -maltreat- 
ments upon “Yugoslav nationals. 
Ta June, 1948; the Cominform met 
in Rumania. Yugoslavia, defying 
the Comiaform’s notification, re- 
fused to send any delegate to the 
meeting and protested against 
inclusion of the case on the agen- 
da. But the Cominform being dom- 
inated by Soviet Russia adopted 
a resolution concerning the intex- 
nal conditions of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party and openly asked 
members of Yugoslav Communist 
Party to remove. their leader and 
to establish a system of internat- 


ional leadership over the party. 
This resolution further aroused 
indignation among leaders of Yu- 
goslavia who, as a result, assumed 
an attitude of open hostility. The 
Soviet Union then forced her satel- 


lites to apply economic sanction 


and blockade against. Yugoslavia, 
and even to deploy troops on the 
Yugoslav frontiers. The Chinese 

Communists, 


ment condemning ‘Tito. 

The causes of the worsening of 
the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia may be sum- 
marized into the following points: 

(1) Military control. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party, in a letter to 
the Central Committee of the Yu- 
goslav Communist Party, on March 
27, 1948, candidly tesified to the 
disintegrating process through which 
the Yugoslav army had gradually 
deviated from the Russian control. 

On April 13, 1948, the Yugoslav 
Communist. Party replied, explain- 
ing the cause of its repudiating the 
Soviet military BONES and tried 
to justify it. re 

(2) Secret police control. Jn 


one of the letters from Yugoslav 


Communist Party to the Russian 
Communist Party, an accusation 
was made against the Russian 


espionage involving Yugoslav citi- 


zens in the Soviet secret service. 
(3) Economic control. 
goslav Communist Party refused 


to supply economic information to 


to show loyalty to 
their masters, also made 3a state- 


The Yu- 


Soviet commercial organizations 
and civilian experts in Yugoslavia. 
Reproaching Yugoslavia for having 
violated ‘the treaties, the Soviet 
Union withdrew its-civilian experts: 
from Yugoslavia. als 

(4) Control over Yugoslav for- 
eign relations. In its letter of 


March 27, 1948 to the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, the Russian 


Communist Party condemned Tito’s 
government for -retaining some 
“British spies ’’ in the latter's for- 
eign office. } 

It added in another letter dated 
May 4, 1948, further charges against 
Tito’s government for having em- 
ployed: other “British spies” as 
high diplomatic officers. 

Yugosiavia regarded the above 
charges all contrary to facts. 

What is, after all, Titoism ? 

(1) ‘Titoism: is a--reaction to 
Russia’s new Czarism. Yugoslavia 
is not satisfied with Russia’s new 
Czarism under the camouflage of 
communism, and therefore, she has 
accused the Soviet Communists of 
being corrupt, the Soviet Union of 
attempting to control Yugoslav 
economy, of having imperialistic _ 
ambitions, and of using. the. Com- 
inform as a tool for the control of 
other countries. The conqueror’s 
attitude of: Soviet soldiers in Yugo- 
slavia further invited resentment 
among the Yugoslavs. — 

-. Concerning this, Stalin explain- 
ed in a telegram to Tito to the 
effect that the act ofa few unruly 
Russian soldiers should not ‘be 
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accounted for that of the whole of 
the Soviet | Army, and. that the 
Soviet Army would not tolerate the 


insult: thus. inflicted upon it without | 


justifiable. Case 


Nevertheless, the ait counties of 


the Soviet troops and the corrup- 
tion of Soviet officials in Yugoslavia 
could only ba regarded as signs of 
Soviet Russia turning into an im- 
perialist. Wherever the Soviet 
troops went, atrocities could be 
seen. 
during the period shortly after the 
war when Soviet troops were sta- 
tioned in China’s North-eastern 
provinces. | 
now on the Chinese mainland where 
Russian advisers and experts are 
leading a licantious and extravagant 
lif=. Yugoslavia’s reproach and re- 
sentment against Russia was a mat- 
ter of natural consequence. 

(2) Titoism is a branch of Pan- 
Slavism. At a time when anti-So- 
viet currents are gathering streng- 
th in Eastern Europe, Tito con- 
caivas' that small countries must 


unite for self-preservation and he 
intends to become the leader of this 


movement, >. ‘There ~have.. been 
political intrigues and disturbances 


in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania 


and- Hungary. Such disturbances 
have all caused -deviation from 
Russia. As a-result; 


with its main purpose of knocking 
out. Tito, 1 


(3) Titoism is , We 


uider the banner of socialism. On 


in he same was no. less true: 


It remains also true. 


the Soviet. 
Russia established the Cominform. 


Apvril 13, 1948, the Yugoslav. Com-. 
munist Party wrote to the Russian. 
Communist ， Party, unmistakably . 
testifying to this effect. 4 
_. Wherefore, the Russian Com: 
munist Party accused the Yugoslav. 
Communist Party of misrepresen-. 
tation in the argument that Soviet. 
socialism had lost its revolutionary 
character and that only Yugoslavia 
now. could represent revolutionary 
socialism. hE ae 
~ Subsequently, the Cominform 
also condemned the Yugoslav Reds 
for following the Trotskyst line of 
reactionary activities, and denoun- 
ced them for deviating from the 
domain of Marxism-Leninism. . : 
Further, the Cominform . added. 
that the leaders of Yugoslav Com- 
munists had forsaken the party’s 
international tradition and turned 
to nationalism. 
- From this, we may realize that 
the Soviet form of logic is that any 
one opposing the Soviet. Union is a 
nationalist. But Rus: sia has been 
encouraging rampant patriotism Or 
chauvinism among her own people. 
Nationalism is, therefore, still a 
strong instrument of the Soviet 
government 
(4), As. far.as, economic policy. 
is concerned, Titoism » has adopted 
measures: which have come to the. 
extreme and which are without. 
rational guidance. To show that 
they are the real disciples of Marx, 
and Lenin, the Yugoslav Central 
Executive Committee have endorsed, 
a.set of measures. recommend > od. 
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by the Central Political Bureau for 
the liquidation of capitalists. Such 
meagures are as impracticable-and 
cruel as those taken for the same 
purpose in. China by. the Chinese 

communists. 

- (5) - As far as foreign policy is 
concerned, Titoism isa doublefaced 
sitting-on-the-fence _ policy. As 
clearly indicated in a letter - dated 
April 13, - 1948 -addressed to the 
Soviet Communists, the Yugoslavian 
Communists have tried to show 
their continued - loyalty to Soviet 
Russia, although they are seeking 
by all means to secure such econ- 
omic aid from Western powers as 
most urgently needed for their 
post-war rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. 

This is the reason fer Yugo- 
slavia has seldom desisted ,from 
taking the same stand as Soviet 
Russia in the field of international 
affairs. 

What, then “are, the factors 
which account for the growth of 
Titoism ? Aside from the fact that 
geographically Soviet ， Russia and 
Yugoslavia do not have a common 
boundary; the following factors 
may be.cited: | . 

1. Russia was not prepared to 
start another war with Yugoslavia 
after World War IJ in which Rus: 
sia’s strength had BEE, eae 
over-taxéd.. 

2. > Russia ae not bfilaced RE 
人 under firm: control and was 


therefore unable to organize inside 
the latter. a powerful anti-Tito 
movement. 
} 3. .Taking advantage -of te 
delicate and complicated internat- 
ional situation, Yugoslavia has 
chosen to ride on the fence between 
two opposing forces—democracy 
and totalitarianism, While all her 
satellites were casting a suspicious 
eye on her, Soviet Russia certainly 
did not dare to take drastic action 
against Yugoslavia. 
What are the 
Tito's Yugoslavia ? - 
The sitting-on-the-fence policy 
as adopted by Tito has not only 
invited severe criticisms from Rus: 
sia but also failed to secure neces 
sary support from the Het eee 
Such a situation will finally force 
Tito to abandon his present policy, 
If so, where would he go?- Would 
he lean to one of the two fronts, 
or would he take a neutral stand? 
Judging by the fact that Yugoslavia 
is practically surrounded by hostile 
neighbors, she cannot -— possibly 
choose neutrality. Therefore, tke 
sitting-on-the-fence policy will have 
to be abandoned. Suck being the 
case, the dilemma = of- nationalism 
and. Communism. will ultimately 
cause a dissension within the rank 
and file of the Titoists, resulting 
in the final destruction of Titoism. 
Then anew Yugoslavia, democratic 
and - acceptable to the ‘We estern 
Powers, will be born. 10) 
--B. By. Chow Tse ming": What 


prospects of 
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is Titoism? Jt was a terminology 
first brought into. existence by a 
Polish Communist paper on July 1 

1948, after Tito had retorted the 
condemnation by Communist In‘ 
‘ternational. The paper said that 
‘Titoism being of compromising 
nature was an ideology the char- 
acteristics of which consisted of 
Jeader-fanaticism, vanity of self: 
reliance, lack of far-sightedness. 
This was of course a Communist 
definition of Titoism. Naturally it 
is different from our point of view. 
Jn order to understand Titoism we 
must familiavize ourselves with the 
following facts: Soon after the rift 
between Tito and Soviet Russia in 
July 1948, Tito reemphasized, in the 
Fifth Congress of Yugoslavian Com- 
munists, the policy of “ pro-Russia 
and anti- -U.S.” and announced his 
continued support of the ,.Greek 
Communist Guerrillas. Although he 
was subs equently forced to give up 
anti-U. S. policy, yet he persisted in 
taking the attitude of pro-Russia; 
therefore, he -was pro-Russia and 
at the same time pro-U.S in the 
fence-straddling manner. The fun- 
damental issue was that .Tito 
dacided not to give up Marxism- 
Leninism and that Yugoslavia was 
definitely a Communistic country. 
Tito made this point clear again 
and again. Sometimes, however, 
Yugoslavia appears inclined to be 
on the side of the United States 
and enjoys loans from the latter, 
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But this is only a part of Yugo- 
slavia’s double-faced policy. Its 
fence-sitting policy has beéome 
more and more transparent as 
manifested in her attitude taken 
in the UN and also in her relations 
with Soviet Russia, U.S. and China. 


Naturally, Soviet Russia will not 


tolerate this double-faced policy. 
‘That being the case, she will try 
to overthrow and eliminate Tito. 
Therefore, in China she will not 
tolerate a second Tito. Our con- 
clusion therefore is: (1) Soviet will 
never allow Mao Tse-tung to be- 
come a Tito; (2) even if Mao may 
turn out to be one, democratic 
countries, especially China, would 
not be benefitted by the double- 
faced policy he will pursue. . 

By Sun Kwei-chi': No Tito 
can be born or made in China. 
Even in Europe it is not likely to 
happen again, no matter how the 
democratic countries such as the 
U.S. and Great Britain might hope 
or what kind of encouragement 
they might give. | 和 

What is Titoism? It is anti- 
Soviet but not against Communism. 
The Americans are getting to un- 
derstand its true nature. There- 
fore, in the Point-four Program, it 
says that people do not have to be 
slaves first in order to be free men. 
In the meantime, we may as: well 
eliminate the illusion that. Mao 
might become a wT ito. | 


D. By Yang Kung-ta': For the 
purpose of preserving national unity 
and independence, Yugoslavia broke 
away from Russia after Tito had 
assumed full control of his country. 
Mr, Sun Kwei-chi said a while ago 
that Titoism is anti-Soviet but not 
against Communism. To this J 
only agree in part. Tito is dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist, devoid in 
his mind of any conception of a 
bourgeoisie. In fact, Yugoslavia is 
following today strictly along the 
Soviet line almost in all spheres of 
life. If the spark of the third world 
war is ignited in Europes, it is not 
beyond our judgement that she will 
be on the side of Soviet Russia for 
geographical, strategical and polit- 
ical reasoas. One thing is certain: 
She will not remain neutral. Should 
she become Russia’s passive ally, 
she would guard the Adriatic Sea 
against democratic powers. 

- Thus,.even if the illusion that 
Mao Tse-tung may beanother Tito 
comes true, Communist China will 
still remain a Russian satellite, for 
Titos Yugoslavia is still on the 
side of the Soviets. ; 

IV. Why Some People 

in the Democratic Countries 

Entertain the Hope of See- 

ing a Chinese Tito? 

A. .By Liu Tseng-tung?: I should 


like to point out how Great Britain 
and the United States view the 


replied: 


problem we are discussing’ today. 
It is only natural that different 
countries may have different ways 
of looking at any question at issue. 
For instance, Neville Chamberlain 
had probably realized the inevit- 
ability of the last war on account 
of Hitler’s hostile attitude. But he 
was compelled to appesase him for 
lack of preparation on the part of 
Great Britain. Under the present 
circumstances the fundamental 
policy of Great Britain and the 
United States is very much similar. 
It is their hope to‘ preserve world 
peace. But in case of emergency, 
they would make whatever sacrifice 


and contribution necessary to cope 


with the situation. The United 
States would not. believe that it 
would be beneficial to her, even if 
Mao ‘Tse-tung turns to be a Tito. 


But she still thinks it would be 


advisable to win Mao over. .When 
asked “Why should Tito still go 
along with Soviet Russia ?”’, Acheson 
“He is originally a Com- 
”. . Indeed, Americans are 
not. fools. They know Tito only 
too well. Since the conclusion of 
World War II, Great Britain has 
been afraid of war. She tries every 
means to avoid it. If war is 
inevitable she tries to delay it, for 
she has not yet quite recovered 
rom. the ravages. of the last War. 
It is, therefore, no wonder why 
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.She tries’ to: compromise with the 
‘Chinese: Communists. -: 

B. By Feng Fal: Freé nations 
are entertaming ‘the hope that all 
the Soviet satellites. will follow the 
steps of - “Yugoslavia » so that . the 
‘position ‘of the democracies may 

e strengthened. The - -Communist 
bloc, on the other hand, ‘assailed 
Tito with - bitter cond2mnation. 
‘Periodicals ‘published: by the -Com: 
inform are full of articles. Beverely 
denouncing ‘Tito. 

The hope cherished by many 
that Mao Tse-tung may become: a 
Tito is purely based upon :Mao's 
own words. On commenting upon 
the so-called “* péople’s democratic 
dictatorship”, Mao said, “ China is 
an‘economically backward country. 
To turn: China: into a socialist state 
calls for economic assistance by 
the democratic countries ‘Thus, 
it: gives rise to. the’ illusion that 
Mao may some day tlm to bea 
‘Tito. The- American Government 
thas even considered the advisability 
of -giving him economic assistance, 
‘But the course of events has awa- 
‘kened the Americans who must 
have fully «understood the ‘true 
‘nature of the Chinese Communists, 
As a-result of assiduous study, the 
U.S Congress Foreign Affairs 
Committee: has: published: a booklet 
entitled.‘ Tactics. and ee of 
Communism’ today.” ; 
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Communists ha ve 


done their publicity and propaganda 


in the United. States ‘with not a 


little success... The so-called “ Life 
of Mao Tso-tung” and “Essays by 
Mao Tse-tung.” aim at proving 
that the Chinese Communists are 
better than the ‘Nationalists, thus 
indirectly leaving a favorable im+ 
pression of Mao Tse-tung in the 
minds of the Americans. We should 
bring to light the whole facts as 
to. how Mao Tse-tung has become 
the docile puppet ‘of Soviet Russia. 
~C. By Hsu Chao’: I would -like 
to answer the question, “Why are 
there so many peopie in the dem: 
ocratic ;countries who still fancy 
that Mao Tse-tung may become a 
Tito?” The answer may be prop: 
erly given by -having.a bird's eye 
view of.the following topics. 
“(1) The foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia and that of the | Chinese 
Communists. aos 
(2) “The foreign 5 of cane 
ae and that of the U.S. 7 
- The difference between the. 
ae eee policy and the British 
‘policy with regard to the Far East. 
Let us begin with the first topic. 
The oe today has been split i into. 
two ‘Communistic countries » and 
non-@iniuneee countries. - All 
the Communistic’countries have 


the sameway, of thinking, same 


ideology, © same education . and 
discipline, same political » control,. 


same Ons oe revolution, and of 
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‘course same. foreign policies. Their 
foreign policies for the time being 
‘aim at dividing Great Britain and 
the U.S. by inflaming anti-America 
movement throughout the world 
‘but temporarily playing with Great 
Britain. . 

Of course the U.S. and Great 
‘Britain also have their respective 
policies toward the Communistic 
‘countries. Fundamentally both are 
against Communism; but each 
employs different methods in deal- 
ing with the Chinese. Communists. 
Both countries have adopted a 
policy of conditional neutrality. 
The U.S. is pro the Chinese Nation- 
alists while Great Britain pro the 
Chinese Communists. 

The factors which contributed 
to this difference are quite com- 
‘plicated, but the main objectives of 
these two countries are almost the 
same. : 

(1) They hope that the Chinese 
‘Communists will take positive steps 
against Soviet Russia. 

(2) They hope, if the first 
objective can not be attained, that 
the Chinese Communists will at 
‘Iéast remain neutral. 7 

(3) They hope, if the second 
objective is not attainable, that 
frictions will arise among the 
Chinese Communists of the upper 
echelon. | 

(4) They hope, if the third ob- 
jective can not be attained, that 
“the Communist members of lower 
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rank will become sympathetic with 
the U.S. and. Britain and GERI to 
fight a* general war. 

5) They hope, if the fourth 
objective can not be attained, that 
the Chinese people will ba able to 
understand the peace policy of the 
U.S. and Great’ Britain. 


However, any right thinking 
people ‘cannot be blind to the fact 
that it is practically impossible for 
Mao Tse-tung to become a Tito, 
that the Reds of higher rank are 


not likely to be divided at least for 
the present and that Soviet Russia 


has been ‘tightening her control 
over Mao. Although the people on 
the Chinese mainland hate the 
Russians, they are practically 
helpless. The imperialistic policy 
of Soviet Russia may succed if it 
is permitted to continue for a 
period of three or four years. Now 
it is time for the U.S. and Great 
Britain to make up. their mind. 
Should the final decision be post- 
poned too long, it will havé a bad 
psychological effect on the Chinese 
people. 

D. By Sheng Yueh': Our nears 
sion so far has come to the 
unanimous -conclusion that Mao 
Tse-tung cannot and will not be 
another Tito. To make the issue 
clearer to us, I would like to play 
the part of a spokesman for those 
who claimed that ‘Mao could be a 
Tito. In other words, ] would 
present on ‘their behalf their argu- 


NT ces 


ments. 
_ In the first place, the. national 
potentiality of Soviet Russia is far 


from being rich, Since - ‘she has to | 


tackle the gigantic work of post- 
war rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion and meantime to prepare for 
a future large-scale war, Russia’s 
aid, especially economic aid to the 
Chinese Communists: must be very 
limited, and far from sufficient to 
enable the latter to tide over their 
“present difficulties, not to speak of 
going ahead with a full scale re- 
construction work on the mainland, 
In his report. to the 3rd plenary 
Session of the Communist Party on 
June 6th, 1950, Mao Tse-tung em- 
“phasized his difficulties in the fol- 
lowing words: 

; “Our country experienced last 
year the catastrophes of floods and 
droughts which affected approxi- 
‘mately 120,000,000 mou of cultivated 
land and 40,000,000 people… More 
than 400,000 bandits are ‘scattered 
‘in the remote hinderland areas 
have yet to be liquidated; the land 
problem has not been solved ; com: 
merce and industry have not yet 
‘been — properly. 
unemployment problem is still 
serious; social .order has not yet 
been established ; and the conditions 
for economic reconstruction have 
not yet been attained. To accom- 


plish all these, .it wh take three 
years or even more-- 


When Mao Testa spoke these 
words, he had not only signed the 
treaties and pacts concluded ‘be- 


readjusted; . the - : 


tween him and Stalin, but had also 


for several months put into practice 


‘the terms of:.the treaties and pacts. 


The fact that he has openly admit- 


ted that “the conditions for econo 
‘mic reconstruction have not -yet 


been attained” and that the pros 
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pects fora solution of the unem- 


ployment problem and other urgent 
issues are gloomy, can only prove 
that Russian aid to the Communist 


‘regime is like a drop in the bucket 
and is far from sufficient to meet 


Mao Tse-tung’s needs. 
After the announcement of the 


Russian loan of US $ 300,000,000 to 
-Communist China, Secretary of 


State Acheson declared that this 
Russian aid was probably less than 


‘one-tenth of the amount of aid ex- 


tended to Nationalist China by the 
United States. This is tantamount 
to a hint to Mao Tse-tung that “ If 
you want more aid in the form of 
money, we: will let you have it”. 
Judging from Acheson’s ， words, ‘it 
is to be surmised that Mao Tse-tung 


.could become another Tito if wes- 


tern democracies would extend to 


him economic aid. 


Such an assumption, however, is 


_ wrong. Though according to the 
said pact the Russian financial. aid 
‘to Communist China is only $300, 
000,000 for a period of five years, 


Russia has been helping. Mao. Tse- 
tung economically ever since the 


founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Before Mao. came to. power, 


he had relied solely on the Com- 
munist International for financial 
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support, especially when the Chinese 


Communist’ Party was militarily at’ 


the lowest of its ebb. 
-.. The 6th National Assembly of 


the Chinese Communist Party was 


held in the suburb of Moscow under 


the supervision of Nicolai Bucharin, 
chairman.:of the third International, 


while Volin drafted the “land-reform 
program.” 
by the assembly. . After the Com- 
munist-led: Sian Incident the Soviets 
then advised the Chinese Communists 
to see things in the interests of 
“national liberation”. It was throu- 
gh this advice that the Com- 
munists acquired a new position to 
expand their own power at the 


Nationalist expense-during the Sino- 


Japanese War,. and later. grabbed 
power from the hands of the Nat- 
ionalists. This is but one phase of 
the close relationship between’ the 
Chinese Communists and.the Soviets, 
but it serves well to explain why 
the Communists never complained 
about the insufficient and aes 
Russia. 

In the second ‘place; the: strict 
control imposed on Mao’s regime 
by the Russians and the ‘proud 
attitude taken by:thu Russian advi- 
Sers now enjoying special privileges 
on the mainland, have caused in- 
dignation among the Chinese peo- 
ple and jealousy among the Chinese 
Communists themselves. :In other 
words, the growth of a nationalistic 
feeling is ‘in sight... This -nation- 
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that: was later approved 


alistic feeling could prove to be ‘a’ 
Strong factor in‘weaning Mao. Tse+ 
tung away from Russia. ! 
The assumption given: above is: 
also wrong because Stalin. has. al- 
ready taken notice of this point. At 
a recent Politburo .conference,. it 
was reported that Stalin instructed 
his subordinates to take:special care. 
in dealing with the Chinese Com- 
munists in order to avoid any 
misinterpretation that Russian aid 
to. Communist’ China was made 
purely for her own self-interest. 
In other words, Stalin’s intention 
is to nip in the bud any possible 
growth of a nationalistic feeling 
among the rank and -file of the 
Chinese Communists. Furthermore; 
Stalin has skillfully enchanced Mao 
Tse-tung’s confidence in him by 
moving the secretariat of the Pacific 
Trade Union. International from 
Vladivostok to Peiping. He has also: 
thereby treacherously: put upon 
Mao the responsibility of “liber- 
ating”. the whole of- Southeast 
Asia.; If there is a growth of 
nationalistic feeling in China, which 
I am stire there will be, it is not 
because of the socalled Titoist trend 
in Mao’s regime, but because of: a 
voluntary rebirth of our national 
Spirit against foreign aggression. 
E..By. Miao Chi-ping': Judging 
from the outward appearance 
Yugoslavia is a country against 
Soviet Russia. At the United Nations 
conference table she often’ le aned 
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to the Soviet bloc and played her 
role asa Russian satellite. Undoubt- 
edly some one might question: 
whether this double-faced Policy of 
Tito is a trick to fool others or a 
means to’ carry out his own malic- 
jous intentions, 

-This double-faced pokes did pee 
only benefit Tito by .sscuring for 
himself high praise and material aid 
from the Western powers, but also 
benefit Russia by coaxing the de- 
mocracies into the belief that Mao 
Tse-tung would follow Tito’sexample 
only if all necessary concessions 
were made by the West. These 
concessions finally proved to be a 
great help to Mao in his conquest 
of the Chinese mainland. 

If Tito cannot be weaned entire- 
ly away from the Russians, what, 
then, can one expect from a man 
like Mao: Tse-tung to quit the Soviet 
bloc? Even if: Mao becomes a Tito, 
what contribution can he offer to 
the United Nations? You can not 
even expect him to remain neutral 
and. the Communist China under 
him to be a buffer country in the 
event of a third world war. 

Various reasons have been given 
by you gentlemen, as to why many 
people in the democratic countries 
entertain the hope that Mao. Tse- 
tung may become a Tito. I have 
here some other points to add: 

(1) The “new democracy” advo- 
cated by Mao Tse-tung is supposed 
not a “dictatorship of one party” 
or a totalitarian form of. govern- 
ment. It is in outward appearance 


to others, 


different from the Russian political. 
system because it, has. not only 
convened the “ political consultative: 
conference”, but has also formed a 
“sovernment represented by various 
political parties”. In reality, however; 
the Chinese Communist form of 
government is even more tyrannical 
than the Soviet form. Only those 
who are short-sighted will imagine 
that Mao Tsetung may go in a dir- 
ection contradictory to the Soviets, 
(2: Ecorlomically, the land and 
property confiscation measures 
adopted recently by the Chinese 
communists are moderate as com: 
pared with. those carried out by the 
Soviets immediately after the Octo- 
ber Revolution. Last June, the 
Communists promulgated a set of 
regulations aiming at the protection 
of industry and commerce. Later, 
the Communist regime made public 
the “Land Reform Law” which 
stipulates above ali that wealty 
farmers be equally protected, that 
the reai estate of owner-farmers 
and tenants be safeguarded, that 
land owners be permitted to have 
a small part of his land tenanted 
and that Communist 
soldiers, workers, professional, and 
families of revolutionary martyrs 
who keep land but who do not till 
it themselves shall not be subject to. 
land- confiscation regulations. These 
moderate measures have caused 
many Americans to believe that 
the Chinese Communists are “land 
reformers” and-that Mao Tse-tung 
will some day be another Tito. 
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To these fallacies is added the 
fear of war and the improper feel- 
ing of easiness on the part of the 
Western powers. 
and by attempting to stir up div- 
ision within the Communist Party, 
they expect to wean Mao Tse-tung 
away from the Russians. so that 
they will not in the future find him 
a hard nut to crack. They do not 
realize, however, that ultimate goal 
of the Communists is world revolu- 
tion and not military occupation of 
just One or two countvies. There 
will be no permanent peace unless 
Russia is defeated, and mankind 
will be always in trouble unless 
Communism is destroyed. By mere 
use of tactics and dipiomatic gestures 
acceptable to common international 
standard, democratic nations will 
never be able to deal with the 
Communists. You should treat 
them exactly in the same way as 
they treat you. 

F. By Lay Tseng': We shal] 
always oppose Mao Tse-tung, even 
if he doss become a Tito, for what 
Tito practises in Yugoslavia is also 
ron-curtain politics, aiming at des- 
troying human nature. Our stand 
is quite different from that of. the 
United States. On account of her 
struggle with Soviet Russia, the 
United States naturally expects Mao 
to become a Tito, so as to weaken 
Stalin’s position. We are now 
striving for Democracy and Free- 
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dom ; therefore, we cannot tolerate 
any form of tyranny, whether -让 
be Titoism or otherwise. foe! 


V. Can Mao Tse-tung Become 

a Tito? | ; 

A. By Teng Chuan-kai®?: Is it 
possible for the Chinese Commu- 
nists to become ‘Titoists? Let us 
consider this question by analyzing 
the political, economic and military 
situation existing in Yugoslavia and 
Red China respectively. . 

(1) Political stuation : The polit- 
ical and party leaders responsible 
for the Yugoslav Government are 
almost unanimous in their funda-. 
mental policy towards Soviet Russia 
and the Cominform. Tito, head of, 
the government and the party, is 
in a strong position to consolidate 
his: power and to win confidence of 
his people. Consequently, Titoism 
which stands for national unity and 
independence has won _ universal 
support from almost all the Yugo- 
slavs. In contrast with Yugoslavia, 
Red China presents an entirely 
different picture. Instead of being 
anti-Soviet, the bigwigs are obedient 
servants of the Kremlin and faithful 
followers of the Cominform. Nation: 
alism has been thrown overboard. 
The Chinese Communists are prepar- 
ed to take orders from their master 
in the event of World War IIL 

(2, Military Situation : oe 

Geographically, Yugoslavia is 
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advantageously located. -With the 


exception of Huagary, which & a 
level country, other neighbors ike 
Rumani and Bulgams. are ail 
ee ther=fore, Yugoslavia 
disposes her troops m the followmg 
ways: eather in the capihai area, 
on2 third 2long the Hungarian boz- 
ders, and one-third to guard agamst 
Rumanie and Bulgaria. The number 
of ber troops exczeds the total of 
all her n ors combmed. She 
further possesses 700 warplanes. 
suffident to handle emergency oi 
any kind. If Soviet Russi wants 
to invad= Yugodavia, ber troops will 
have to pass through Hungary or 
other states neighboring Yugoslaviz. 
The Chinsse Communists have none 
of thes2 advantages: once the Kus- 
sian troops get mear the borders, 
they can do nothimg but surrender. 
3) Economic Sitmation: 
Yugoslavia has trad pacts with 
Engiand and Italy. She can also 
trade with West Germany. Her 
export to West Germany this year 
exceeds US $51,000,000. In addition, 
the United States has given her much 
needfulassisiance. The ChmeseCom- 
miunists on the contrary have litle 
regular foreign trade and no foreign 
aid =xc=pt from Soviet Russia, whose 
assistanc= can only be got at high 
That Tito has attamed his pres- 
ent position is ceriamiy a thorn in 
the flesh of the Soviets. The Soviets 
woud by no means allow another 
Tito. Therefore, they are exerimg 
strong control over Mao. The Rus- 


sian advisers of higher ranks ‘sent 
to China numbering over. 8,000 while 
Yugoslavia formeriy had only about 
2.000 Soviet advisers. Tito employed 
every means to have the number 
cut down, so that by 1948 there were 
only a little over fifty. The Russian 
advisers to the Chinese Communssts 
are increasing in number. ‘They are 
sent to control Mao and his hench- 
men in order that the Chinese Com- 
munists can not turn to be Titoists. 
4) The Trend ‘of Events 
During the Past Year Shows That. 
Mao Would Never Become A Tito: 
Land reform brings about ciass 
struggie: The communist mternat- 
ionale is a class organization, op- 
posing private property, believing 
in the philosophy of hatred and 
struggle, and advocating brutality 
and dictatorship. Chma ts an 
agricultural country. Her workmg 
class constitutes only seven per 
cent of her population -To carry 
out class struggle with such a 
minority is impossible Thus tite 
Chinese Communists instigate one 
part of the rural population agamst 
another through land reform, with 
2 view to strengthenmg the socal 
foundation and carrymg out class 
struggle. Recently, they forced 
the farmers to jom the collective 
farming. In the struggle for the 
land reform, . almost 31,000,000 
people had perished. Kt is sufficient 
to show that the Chinese €om- 
munists tread the path set by Soviet 
Russia, the situation entirely dif- 
ferent from that in Yugoslavia. 
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B. By Lee Shou-yung : What is 
Mao Tse-tung? He is only a tool 
of Stalin to lead the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 


library of National Peking Univer- 
sity Mao Tse-tung—as the leader 
or the Chinese Communist Party 


and Chairman of the Red regime, 


he could also discharge him at any 
moment he pleases. The reason 
why Mao has been made to lead 
the Communist Party is because 
he. obeys his master Stalin. Should 
one day he refuse to take the 
Jatter’s order, it would be the end 
of himself. History is replete with 
such examples. 

The Chinese Communist Party 
was founded on July 1, 1921. It 
was not until January 1935 that 
Mao began to lead the Chinese 
Communist Party.. During the 


period from July 1, 1921 to April 


25, 1927, the Congress of the Chinese 
Communist: Party was convened 
five times and Chen Tu-hsiu served 
as its Secretary-General. But Chen 
could not accept all the orders 
issued by the Third Internationale 
of which Stalin was the leading 
spirit. Not infrequently he made 
obvious deviations from them.: (1) 
It was the opinion of the Third 
Internationale that the existing 
stage of the Chinese revolution was 
a “‘democratic revolution of the 
bourgeois class” which should be 
led by the Chinese Communist 


Should Stalin be. 
able to make a junior clerk of the’ 


Party. But Chen Tu-hsiu held the- 
view that ‘The democratic revolu- 
tion of the bourgeois class should 
be led by the bourgeois class itself ;” 
and that “the work should be 
done by the Kuomintang.” ‘Chen 
was censured in the Third Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party 
held in June 1923 for having held 
such a view. 2 In-an article 
entitled “ The Future of the Chinese - 
Revolution” written in 1926, Stalin - 
said the Chinese Communist revolu- 
tion should be joined by the 
peasants with the division of land 
—the so-called land reform—as 
the bait to win over them. He 
further said that the Chinese 
Communists should resort .to 
armed revolution. In other words, 
the Chinese Communist Party 
should have its own army. But 
Chen failed to carry out these 
two instructions. (3) ‘With the 
outbreak of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Incident, Chen was directed 
to appeal to the Chinese Com- 
munists to extend help to. Soviet 
Russia which he refused. Because 
Chen did not obey Sialin’s orders 
in these things, he was deprived 
of his leadership in the Chinese 
Communist Party and was expelled 
from the party in 1929. Li. Li-san 
led the party for a short period 
in’ 1930. But Li, being interested 
in labor movement, paid more at- 
tention to the séizure of towns 
and cities. His policy was there- 
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fore ‘contrary to that of Stalin_ 
which aimed at winning over the 
rural population and seizure of 


the rural districts. Finally, Li Li- 
san was severely reprimanded and 
was transferred to Moscow for 
further training. E 
Li Li-san was succeeded by 
Chen Shao-yu who had _ received 
long training in Soviet Russia and 
was sent to China by the Third 
Internationale to take actual charge 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 
When the security of Soviet Russia 
was threatened by Germany and 
Japan, Stalin secretly ordered the 
Chinese Communists to do every 
thing possible to split the, Kuomin- 
tang at first and then took common 
stand with it in fighting ageinst 
the Japanese aggression, so as to 


remove the threat to Soviet Russia. 


in the East. But Chen Shao-yu did 


not make good use of this strategy. 


Duing the war.against Japan, Chen, 
fully aware of the fact that the 
Kuomintang not only had the con- 
fidence and support of the Chinese 
people but also that of the huge 
military advocated to place the 
Communist troops at the disposal 
of the National Goyernment and 
to dissolve the Communist border- 
area government. Such a policy 
was evidently against Stalin’s sinis- 
ter design to instigate the Chinese 
Communists to seize the. political 
power in China. Chen was first. 


censured as ‘leftist’ and later 
‘rightist !’ He was soon deprived 
of the leading position in the 


Chinese Communist Party and 
imprisoned and. maltreated for a 
long time. Now Chen Shao-yu is 
given a leisure and unimportant 
post’ in the Red Regime~-the 
chairman of the legal commission. 
There was another person-—-Chang 
Kuo-tao—who had held important 
posts in the Chinese Communist 
Party. He had been the vice 
chairman of the military commis- 
sion. He had also been the 
chairman of the border-area gov- 
ernment. During the initial stage 
of his joining the Communist Party, 
he led. the labor movement at 
Changhsintien. .He adhered to the 
Marxist theory, regarding the Com- 
munist revolution as the revolution 
of the labor class which was obvi- 
ously contrary to the sinister design 
of the Third Internationale which 
aimed at instigating the Chinese 
peasanis to seize the political power 
in China. During the war against 
Japan, he advocated abolition of 
Soviets in China, establishment 
of a Federal Government in 
Northwest and sincere cooperation 
with the National’ Government. 
It was charged. by the Chinese 
Communist: Party. as fhe sn 
aratist movement ” and therefore 
could not be tolerated by the Third 
Internationale. Had he not fled from 
the Red-controlled area in time, 
he would have been killed by the 
authority of his own party. | 

=o hRen, Tu-hsiu, Li Li-san, Chen 
Shao-yu and Chang Kuo-tao had 
all been backed by Stalin. When 


they. were found disloyal, Stalin 
discharged them. What they failed 
to do, Mao Tse-tung succeeded. This 
is the reason why Stalin picked up 
Mao Tse-tung as his tool to be the 
leader of the Chinese Communist 


Party after fifteen years of its 


existence. Mao not only accepted 
the strategy laid down by Stalin, 
but also made good use of it for 
selfish purposes. In accordance 
with the wishes of Stalin as the 
need of the Soviet Russia, he 
changed his tactics in dealing with 
the Kuomintang. He had cooper- 
ated with, made use of, divided, 
opposed and overthrew the - Kuo- 
mintang. In compliance with Stalin’s 
wish, he set up the Communist 
army, won over the peasanis and 
seized rural districts. To rigidly 
carry “out Stalin's strategy, 
the Chinese Communist party 
set out ot seize the political 
power in China. Even during 
the most difficult period in our 
war against Japan, he concen- 
trated his efforts in enlarged the 
Communist army. Never for a 
single moment did he slacken his 
efforts in the preparation for the 
seizure of political power. His 
audacity in slaughtering all anti- 
‘Russian Chinese people is the reason 
which accounts for his winning the 
confidence of Stalin.’ He advocated 
“Leaning to one-side” policy. He 
stirred uP. ‘ anti-imperialist, ” especi- 
‘ally “anti-American-imperialist ” 
movement. Only thus could he 


secure his position as. the leader of 
the Chinese Communist Party, as 
well as. the chairman of the 
“ People’s. Government of China.” 
It ‘is universally. known that 
Soviet -agents. despatched. to the 
Red-occupied territories: have 
infiltrated into all fields, military, 
political, economic “as well as 
educational. Under the Red regime, 
“ respect Soviet Russia’ and “.anti- 
American-imperialist ” have not 
merely been a kind of propaganda, 
but a kind of education as well. 
It goes deep into the heart of every 
member of the ,Chinese Communist 
Party, its troops, schools as well 
as all classes of the people. Woe 
will fall upon those who sympathize 
with the . United States and 
antagonize Soviet Russiai- 
The Red regime has. divided 
the Chinese mainland into séven 
administrative districts, namely, 
the “ North China ”, “ East China”, 
* Middle-south,” ** South-west,” 
i Northwest,” “ Inner Mongolia,” 
and “Northeast” districts. All 
these districts like the republics in 
Soviet Russia, would be annexed 
by Soviet Russia when the ap- 
‘propriate moment comes. Of 
‘course, both Northeast and Sinkiang 
would be the first to be annexed. 
In fact, in these two places, Soviet 
‘Russia exercises greater - control 
than does the Red regime in 
‘Peiping. 5 cer ias 
‘- Stalin has picked Liu Shou-chi 
as the number two man. of the 


Chinese Communist ‘Party: He is’ 


the minister of organization of the 
Chinese Communist Party, concur- 
rently vice-chairman of the so-called 
< Paople’s Government” and - vice- 
Chairman of the “Military ‘Com: 
mission.” Thus he can exercise 
tremendous power over ‘both the 
“government” and the party.. He 
is out and out a faithful disciple 
6f Stalin; In 1949: he wrote an 
article entitled “Internationalism. 
and Nationalism” which is taken 
by the Chinese Communist Party 
as one of its .classics. In the 
Opening paragraph, he attacked 
Titoism with . the following 
statement: 

“The central government of 
the Chinese Communists has made 
the following decision concerning 
the Yugoslavia problem: Tito’s 
bloc in violating the fundamental 
concept of Marxism and Leninism 
has committed itself to Nationalism 
of the bourgeoisie and the pit of 
the bourgeoisie.” : om 

“Violating «© Marxism - and 
Leninism” and “Committed itself 
of nationalism of the bourgeoisie ” 
should’ be taken as the greatest 
crimes. in the. Communist Party. 
He further said that: “‘ The nation- 
alist problem of the world at the 
present moment is principally the 
problem of the oppression _ and 
exploitation of various nationalities 
of the world to raise against . the 
Oppression - and exploitation of the 


American imperialist for — their 
liberty and independence.” | 

This is the attitude taken by 
the Communist leaders and. also: 
their followers. 

In such circumstance, - Mae 
Tse-tung dare not think of becoming 
a Tito. Should he ever make such 
an attempt, he would have the 
same fate as had Mr. Chen Tu- 
hsiu. If there were still. people 
who entertain the illusion to-day 
that Mao Tse-tung could become 
a Tito, it would be the same 
mistake as those who used to ‘take 
Mees as an ‘ ‘agrarian reformer.” . 

C. By Hu Chiu- -yuen! : 于 The 
ia of Titoism connotes two 
meanings: Firstly, it represents the 
opposition of the spontaneous force 
on native nationalism to the Soviet 
Communist control. Such opposi- 
tion is not unlike that of German 
nationalism to the invasion of 
Napoleon, which, was welcomed at 
first, hated afterwards by the Ger- 
mans. Secondly, the tenets of Com- 
munism are impracticable, especial- 
ly so in the Soviet controlled satellite 
countries, who once realizing the 
impracticability of. Communism, 
must embrace Titotism as the first 
step. Titoism under certain given 
conditions will turn into nationalism. 

Under the above said definition 
of Titoism, it is undeniable that 
there is a possibility for Titoism 
to arise among the Chinese Com- 
munist Party; asa matter, of fact, 
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the Chinese Communist Party has 
‘already had a Titoism in the per- 
son of Chang Kuo-tao. 

. 2, However, it must be borne 
in mind that Soviet Russia will 
see to it that no. Tito will arise 
from among the Chinese Com- 
munists; the rise of Tito in Jugo- 
-slavia is possible, because Soviet 
Russia cannot directly threaten 
him. But the Chinese Communists 
are under the direct threat of 
Soviet Russia, and any possible 
rise of a Chinese Communist Tito 
will be nipped in the bud. Such 
stern measures of prevention must 
have been caused by the bitter 
experience in Jugoslavia. The 
existence of an European Tito is 
too much to allow the rise of an 
Asiatic one. China cannot have a 
Tito until the collapse of the coms 
munist regime of Soviet Russia. 

3. Astute as he is as a 
politician, Mao will not become a 
Chinese Tito, inasmuch as he is 
obsessed more by his personal ag- 
grandizement as a hero than as a 
patriot. Mao knows very well 
that he is not to keep his existing 
-power if he parts company with 
Soviet Russia; he must have felt 
secure in his position of power at 
his old age of sixty by casting his 
fate with the Soviet. His present 
‘silence is by no means an indica- 
tion of his perplexities, but rather 
‘his tactics to win over Soviet sup: 
-port.: Mao’s consistent -policy has 


-been to hint to.the Soviet :that he 
-is the only 


person among the 
Chinese Communists. that can 
control the Party in the interest 
of Soviet Russia. 
Therefore, the rise of a Chinese 
Tito among the Chinese Communists 
can be éxpected only when they are 
suffering from severe blows and 
Soviet Russia is unable to furnish 


them with effective aid. 


D. By Yeh Tsing': To the ques: 
tion, “ Will Mao Tse-tung become 
a Tito ?” my answer is “no”, He 


will never become a Tito, My 


conviction was based upon the 
following reasoning: 

(1) Theoretical Aspect: Those 
who presume that .Mao Tse-tung 
will become a Tito might have 
indulged themselves in thinking 
that since Mao believes . heroism 
and nationalism and thus advocates 
the so-called “new democracy,” he 
probably may oppose Stalin and 


‘therefore desert the. Soviet Union 


in his struggle for national inde- 


pendence. Such an argument is 
fictitious, _ | 
As a rule, most so-called 


heroes” must have their own idols. 


Mao cannot be an exception, He 
worships Marx, Engels, Lenin and 


Stalin. In celebrating the Soviet 
October Revolution, in 1948 he 
wrote: “As we are bent to the 


task of revolution,- we must have 
a revolutionary party such as 
shaped by Lenin | and © Stalin. 
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Without «such a party. organized 
in accordance with the revolution- 
ary philosophy of Marx, Engels 
‘and Lenin, it is impossible to lead 
the labor class and the ‘people in 
the struggle of over-throwing for- 
‘ign imperialism and its agents.” 
- > Mao quoted and followed 
Stalin’s words as laws. Therefore, 
itis safevto say Mao’s heroism, no 
matter how strong it is, will not 
turn him against Stalin in. order 
to become a Tito himself. 

| Meanwhile, it is noted that 
Mao is himself an internationalist 
at’ heart. His nationalist sentiment, 
if any, must have been considerably 
diluted .by his internationalism. 
His idea of “patriotism” is one 
which is closely combined with 
“internationalism,” and that “‘such 
‘a combination” is exactly Mao’s 
‘strategy in his struggle for national 
revolution. Therefore, it .is no 
wonder that ten years after he had 
defined his idea of patriotism, he 
shamelessly announced his policy 
of “leaning to one side” and “ fol- 
lowing the Russian track”. As 
such, how can Mao turn. to be a 
Tito? 

‘With regard to aon advocacy 
of ahe so-called ‘new democracy,” 
its essentiai point can best be 
explained that he did. so simply 
‘because, as he asserted, “China’s 
revolution must be carried out in 
distinctly two steps” which means 
that Communism cannot be 
achieved without passing through 


‘He joined the Chinese 
Party when it was first founded in 


. Stalin’s control. 


the stage of new democracy. He 
‘often re-affirms that he absolutely 


will not denounce Communism 
which he worships and for which 
he has been struggling for years 


with his life at stake. 


Indeed, he is a senior ‘member 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Communist 


Shanghai 30 years ago. After he 
had set up the militant Soviet 
regime in Southern Kiangsi prov- 
ince, he was apparently bent of 


prosecuting the Communist revolu- 
tion. Because of his past failure 


in, that trial, he now turns 40 
practise the so-called “new dem- 
ocracy,” paving the way for the 
realization of a full-fledged Com- 


munism. 


Therefore, it is evident ‘that 
ideologically Mao and Josef Stalin 
are virtually identical. Can Mao’s 
advocacy of new democracy be 


taken as a reason to ‘believe that 


‘he will become a Tito? 
To this question, my answer 


is decidedly “no!” This conviction 


of mine may be further substan- 
tiated by going into .a discussion 
of this. problem in its factual 
aspect. 

(2) Factual 


Aspect : hoses 


who. presume that Mao can be a 


Chinese Tito might be indulged in 
the assumption that since. his 
empire was built. by himself, he is 
not bound to submit. tamely to 
‘Besides, as he is 
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undertaking national reconstruction, 
he is. greatly in need of foreign 
financial assistance, and that. the 
US and Great Britain are the only 
countries that have the means to 
meet his requirement. It is also 
assumed that the intervention of 
Soviet Union in Communist China 
would certainly hurt the Chinese 
national feeling and thus cause 
grave conflicts between: the two 
nations. It is also argued: “as the 
population of Red China is larger 
than that of Soviet: ‘Russia, would 
it not be possible for them to strive 
for supremacy some day? ; 

~The above arguments do not 
hold water. In July 1949 when Mao 
had already controlled a greater 
part of Chinese mainland, he hum- 
bly confessed that: “If without 
the support of Soviet 了 Russia,…How 
could we bring about the victory? 
It would also be impossible to safe- 
guard this victory without Soviet 
support.” Hence, “as the 28-yéar 
bitter experience of the Chinese 
Communist . Party revealed,” he 
said, “I am deeply convinced that 
in order to gain and to safe- guard 
victory, it is necessary for Com- 
munist China to ‘lean one. sided’ 
on the Soviet. Union.” With such 
a deep. conviction in Mao’s mind, 
could he become a Tito? | 

Besides, Mao and his. gang 
clearly . ‘acknowledged that the 
‘world. has been. divided into two 
antagonistic camps, and there is 
no middle way to pursue. Hence, 


year installments. 


he asserted: . “ On the international 


stage we clearly bélong to the anti- 


imperialistic line under the leader- 
ship of Soviet Russia. It is along 


this line we must seek for friendly 
assistance, and never look for’ aid 
from the imperialistic front.” 


Thereafter, Mao visited Moscow 


‘for a considerable length of time— 


from Dec: 1949 till March 1950, 
What he could get from the Krem- 
lin was a meagre loan of 300 
million US dollars payable on five- 
Such a Soviet 
aid to Communist China was indeed 
very dittie,: "Nevertheless, upon.-his 
return to Peiping. he re-affirmed, 
that: “We must be solidly united 
with the Soviet Union,---and shail 
never conceive any hesitation or 
vacillation.” Since then, his “ lean- 
ing to one side” policy has been 
greatly strengthened with _ 
signing of several Stalin-Mao agre- 
ements. Therefore, there could bs 
no possibility of Mao’s turning into 
a Tito on account of his dissatis+ 
faction with the Soviet aid, 

} Furthermore, there is neither 
the poss sibility of Mao’s becoming 
a Tito due to Soviet intervention 
in his state affairs. It is because 
that in Mao’s point of view such 
intervention is benevolent assistance 


of. Stalin. ‘Some technical difficulties 
may ,come, out of suck intervention; 
but they could be..averted.or solved 
under cordial relations. In principle, 

Red China and Soviet Russia have 


a common. goal=to attain, i: é, “ the 
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world revolution.” Th2refore, it is 
imperative that their movements 
must. b2 united in a. concert of 
actions, | ride 

In the meantime, Mao recogni- 


| zes the leadership of Soviet Russia 


because the latter is the vanguard 
for world revolution as well as the 
champion for Socialism. Idealogically, 
politically and culturally, he copies 
every thing from Russia, supports 
her intention in the international 
affairs and does propaganda for her. 
Hence, under Mao’s dictatorship, 
every thing in Red China is soviet- 
ized. “Sino-Soviet Friendship As- 
Sociations’” have been set up 
throughout the. mainland China. 
How can Mao, turn to be a Tito 
in the present circumstances? 

In, summing up, in both the- 
oretical and. factual aspects, all 
assumptions that Mao will become 
a Tito are all groundless and false. 
On the other hand, Mao can not 
and will not turn out to be a Tito 
is a fact beyond any shadow of 
doubt. 
not sce any reason to believe that 
Mao could become a Tito. Subjec- 
tive hallucination in this respect is 
merely fictitious and nothing more. 

By Eee ienmin "Land 
reform” is the cardinal policy of 
the Chinese Communists for the 
implementation of the so-called 
revolution”: When ‘the ”Regula- 
tions governing the land reform” 
was promulgated on June 30, 1950, 
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Up to the present, we can. 


th red regime in Peiping empha- 
sized that land reform was _ the 
means to lay the foundation of a 
sound economy. Following the 
outbreak of the Korean War, the 
land reform work was accelerated 
in coordination with Anti-American- 
and-Aide-Korea policy. - Again, a 
directive was issued, in July 1950, 
authorizing severe punishment: for 
espionage, sedition and sabotage. 
In February 1951, the “ Regulations 
for the Punishment of Counter- 
Revolutionaries” was promulgated. 
It was drawn up with the land 
reform in mind. Therefore, the 
Jand reform is the proper basis, 
upon which we could make a sound 
evaluation of the Red regime. 

_ The Chinese Communist Party 
was first organized in 1921. Sixteen 
years later as the result of the 
Nanchang insurrection of August 
1, 1927, an important meeting was 
held by the Chinese Communist 
Party on August 7, presided over 
by Lominadze, a representative of 
the Comintern, sent to China by 
the order of Moscow. In the course 
of the meeting, the idea of Jand 
revolution was first introduced. 
That idea was. based. upon the 
resolution of the Eighth Congress 
of the Comintern held in Moscow 
in the same year. Accordingly, 
the activities of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party truned from urban 
to rural areas. ,. In that, resolution, 
it was clearly, assertsd that only 
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through land revolution in the rural 
‘areas the class struggle could be 
realized--.Abolition of rent, redis- 
tribution of land, expropriation of 
land belonging to landiords, mon- 
asteries . and government officials 
were necessary steps-.-In 1928, the 
Sixth Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party was. convened in 
Moscow. Various resolutions con- 
cerning the land problem, farmer’s 
problem and the slogan, “land 
reform as the important factor for 
Chinsse revolution” were passed. 
It may be said that the meeting 
of August 7, 1927 was the turning 
‘point of the history of Chinese 
Communist Party: Since then, all 
the important party policies were 
dictated by Moscow. Land lh 
was no exception. 

During the past twenty-five 

years the Chinese Communist party 
has drafted and modified its land 
reform measures for not less than 
ten times. But fundamentaily they 
‘were all copies of Soviet Russia 
‘and transplanted in China without 
‘much modification. 
Following is an attempt to 
‘compare the land policy of Soviet 
Russia with that of the Chinese 
Communists: 

(1) Before the February. Revo- 
‘Jution, the Russian revolutionaries 
aimed at overthrowing of Czarism. 
In order to gain wide influence Bol- 
shevists professed their rightist 
inclination, participated in Duma 


and coop2rated with Menshevists. 


‘exactly the same tactics. 


‘policy. 


While opposed to landlords, they 
‘advocated to ally a with all peasants.. 
But the February’ Revolution suc- 


ceeded only in the overthrow of 


‘Czarism, and the objective of ex- 


propriation of land. was not achie- 


‘ved. During the war against Japan, 


Chinese Communists resorted to 
With a 
view of building up their own 
strength, the Chinese Communists 
announced their changing policy of 


giving up land revolution. Inst2ad, 


they advocated a policy of reduction 
of rent and interest as weil as 
protection of the > rights of the land 


owners. 


(2) From February RN 


to the October Revolution, 1917, 


the Bolshevists changed ' their land 
To liquadate the kulak. a 
commission for poor farmers was 


instituted. The 50,000,000 hectares 


of land belonging to kulak together 
with large portion of productive 
implements were transferred to 


‘well-to-do and poor farmers by 


confiscation and other means. 
In China, after the victorious 


conclusion of the war against Japan 


the Communist policy of rental 


‘and interest reduction was given 


up ; new landlaw was promulgated ; 
and lands of the rich farmers were 
confiscated. An organization com- 


‘posed of poor farmers was set up 
to carry out these measures. 


(3) After the Russian October 
Revolution, the power of the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the 
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Bolshevists, In- the. Eighth Congress 
held in .November -1918, the land 
policy was again. amended. Import- 
ant concessions were made to the 
well-to-do farmers and the cont 
mission for poor farmers was 
abolished. Now we can see what 
the Chinese Communists did after 
their control over the mainland. 
In June 1950, “ The Land Reform 
Law for the People’s Republic of 
China” was promulgated. It provi- 
des to form alliance with the well- 
to-do farmers and to isolate the 
rich, The “Organization of the 
poor farmers’? was abolished to 
bs aaa Dye Farmers > As- 
sociation.”’ 7 


) (4) Since sp Fifteenth Cone 
gress held in December 1927; the 
Soviet} land policy began. to shift 
toward the collective farming. We 
may say with fair degree of .cer- 
tainty that-the Chinese Communists 
from now on will gradually turn 
to this direction, should they. be 
able to maintain their power on 
the mainiand. The land reform 
measures as promulgated by. the 
‘Chinese Communists in 1950 have 
‘widened the scope of ‘the state- 
‘owned farm. In those places such 
‘as Yungan, Huanan, and Ningan 
in the Northeast, ‘so-called “Old 
Liberated Areas,” there are twelve 
State: operated Mechanized Farms, 
‘covering 11,000 hectares. In North 
China, there are eight State: -oper- 
ated Farms. The one near erste 
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is the most important, - covering 
an area of 52, 292. mow, All these 
measures and state-operated farms 
‘are only the prelude to the eventual 
adoption of collective farming. 
Either from the point of view 
of the past or- from. the view of 
actual condition: on the mainland 
at the present, the land policy is 
no doubt the cardinal policy of the 
red regime. From 1927 up to the 
present, their: policy, was directed 
by the Comintern, now the Com- 
inform, and their execution of policy 
fell in line with that. of Soviet 
Russia. Should we still believe 
that the Chinese Communists are 
simply agrarian reformers and 
therefore they would become 
‘Titoists, no greater blunder could 
be committed. one 
F, By Tsou Wen- far - Will the 
Chinese. Communists - ever become 
‘Titoists ? The following reasons are 
usually given for such a possibi! ity. 
(1) The. Chinese Communists are 
reformists; (2) The Chinese Com- 
‘munists Sande not be the docile pup- 
‘pets of the Kremlin, because China 
is a big country with a large popu- 
Jation and’ the Chinese Communist 
‘Party has a huge armed force of 
its own; and (3) Should the Chinese 
communists wish to turn China into 
‘a modern and progressive country, 
Soviet Russia would not be able to 


‘supply all their requirements. Be-. 


cause of this failure, the 、 Chinese 
Communists ’ may - -folow « ‘the 
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example of Tito break with Soviet 
Russia, Those . who hold this view 
further believe that the non-recog- 
nition. policy of. the United States 
was largely responsible. for the 
invasion launched by the Chinese 
Communists against Korea. Now 
that the war. is raging ‘in Korea, 
these people believe that, should 
Soviet Russia fail to supply them 
with enough modern military equip- 
ment, tha Chinese . Communists 
would realize in time their mistakes, 
and free themselves from the bond- 
age of the Kremlin. 

Such lines of reasoning do not 
conform to facts. 


That the Chinese - Communists 


pretended to be reformers was in 


line with the. instruction of the 


Third International brought back 
by Chen Chao-yuin 1939. According 


to it, the Chines? Communists were 
人 to.make most of “Democ- 
racy, Since then, Mao Tse-tung 
began to talk about new democracy 
under th2 disguise of a reformer, so 
as to expand the infuenc2 of the 
Communist Party The main pur- 
pose, ‘however, aimed at winning 
more popular support to his party. 


- . That, since ‘the Chinese: Com- 
munists only. pretended to be 
reformers, one, therefore, cannot 
expect them to sever relations with 
Soviet Russia. They are grateful 
for what Soviet Russia has taught 
them to do.. How. could they ever 
rebel: against it? . Furthermore, 
they know only too. well that 


“reformism is a slogan: only used 
for the seizure of political power. 
and not the method for. the main- 
tenance .of it.” - Therefore, they 
are compelled to resort to.such un- 
democratic measures as party pur: 
ge and. mass slaughter, in order to 
control the thoughts of. the people. 
Under the oppression of the 
Communist Party, large territory 
and population would become an 
asset instead of a liability for world 
conquest. The Chinese Communists. 
have done all they could to destroy 
the distinctive cultural tradition of 
China by rewriting Chinese history 
and distortion of the Chinese 
language (both history and diction- 
ary have all been rewritten and 
reedited’,.so as to stamp out the 
national consciousness of the people. 
They also destroy family system, 
provincialism and family lineage, 
so as to disrupt the present from 
the past. Their objective in doing 
so is quite obvious. They try to 
create a vacuum in the Chinese 
society. to. facilitate Soviet control. 


Such ‘measures undoubtediy 
give rise to strong resistance and 
hatred among the people. Many 
a people on the mainland is com- 

alled to rise against Communist. 
rule. But it does not prove that 
Mao ‘Tse-tung has the inclination 
to become Tito. So far: as Mao is 
concerned, he is simply carrying 
out -the policy to facilitate the 
Soviet: rule, nm sisi 
The ‘view that -the Chinesa 
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Communists. will finally” 


all ' their | 
upon two false hypotheses. 
those who hold this view believe 
that the Chinese Communists have 
the welfare of the people at heart. 
Second, ‘they: believe the require- 
ments of the Chinese p2ople is same 
as those of other countries. Actu- 


ally, the living condition: of the 


Chinese people, after the Com- 
munist rule, continues to become 
worse. In April 1950, the Com- 
munists boasted the success of their 
price stabilization policy. By close 
scrutiny, we shail find that low 
price arises from the low ‘purchas- 
ing power of the people. 
can readily see that the Communists 


resort to controlling consumption 
of the people to adjust supply. 


The living standard of the Chinese 
people is used to be tragically low. 
Now they ‘are being compelled to 
further tighten their belt. 
fore, their requirements are not 
difficult to supply. 

The Chinese Communists usuai- 
ly boast. of their industrial construc- 
tion. According to 
record, the so-called building of 
highways, and opening of canals 
all depended upon human labor. 
The railway 
effected by t 
Soviet Russia on their behalf from 
Ruhr. Soviet Russia did import .a 
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realize 
their mistakes and take an indepen- 
dent policy of their own when they’ 
find Soviet Russia cannot supply 
requirements is based’ 
First, 


Thus we 


There- 


their past 


construction was 
the trucks bought by 


part of machinery for mining oper- 
ation, but most of it was het spoil 
dismantied from our North-eastern 
Provinces. All the farming and 
handicraft implements they use. 
are all we used to have. Chinese 
Communists have never felt reg- 
retful for all these things. On the 
contrary, they praise highly the 
contributions made to the p2ople. 
They would not feel disappointed, 
should Soviet Russia even supply 
nothing to them. ) . 

All in ail, we can say the 
Chinese Communists have no policy 
of their own. Thisis fully revealed 
in what they have said and acted. 
Nothing is more obvious than their 


invasion in Korea. Were the 
Chinese Communist Party an 


ordinary political party, or should 
tt “wish to :do anything for the 
welfare of its country, it would 
not engulf its country and its 
people in an international imbroglio. 
In our eight long years of war 
against Japan, the sacrifice China 
had made was unprecedented in 
her history. First of all, the 
Chinese Communists should not 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to seize political power. Even 
when they had _ controiled the 
whole mainland, they should have 
taken a respite to give both the 
country and people .a chanc2 to 
recuperate after long years ‘of 
suffering and hardship... But they 
did not do so. On the contrary; 
she drove the wearied.. people to 
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war. Such a conduct cannot be 
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duherivide: explained ‘than that they. 


did what they were ordered to do by 


Soviet Russia. Did not Soviet Russia: 
after 1923: try to secure internal 


peace and security by proclaiming 


to the world that socialism would 


be confined to Soviet Russia alone? 


Why did the Chinese Communists 


not act ‘what Stalin had done? 


Many an .English man usually 


alleges that the. non-recognition 
policy of the United States is 
responsible for the Chinese Com- 
munists’ invasion in Korea. The 


fact is that when Soviet Russia 


persued such a policy, she did not 
enjoy the recognition of both the 
United States and England. To 
secure. internal peace and ‘security 


is an internal problem and there- 


fore has nothing to do with 


diplomatic recognition by foreign 
The environment of 


countries. 
Soviet Russia in 1923 was exactly 
the same as that of the Chinese 
Communists in 1950.. In spite of 
this, they take diametrically a dif- 
ferent foreign policy. The reason 
for it is not far to seek, because 
the national policy of Soviet Rus- 
sia is based upon her own interest, 
while that of the Chinese Com- 
munists upon the interest of Soviet 
Russia. 

Russian control over the Chinese 
Communists is not in any way 
different from that of other satel- 
lites, merely because China ‘has a 
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large territory and population. The 
fact is that the control Of Soviet 
Russia over. her satellites is through 
party relationship. The Communist 
Party of Soviet Russia is above all’ 
the Communist parties. .This is the 
story how Soviet Russia controls 
over China. This is also the reason 
why Tito can never rise in China. 
~G.. By Cheng -Chen-yu': ‘The 
anti-Soviet action of Marshal Tito 
in Yugoslavia was. started from the 
incident of Tito’s rebellion against 
the Cominform. Though Marshai 
Tito is against Russia, his: adminis- 
trative meaures at home are little 
different from-those of the Soviet 
Union. Even in the diplomatic field, 
the voices of Yugoslavia and Russia 
are in tune with one another. Then, 
what is the real cause of their dis- 
pute? It may be said that they are 
fighting for the gain of international 
leadership over the party. The basic 
difference between Tito and Stalin 
is that Stalin would like to Jay his 
hands over the political and military 
affairs of Yugoslavia, whereas Tito 
would like. to have his hands free. 
If one says that Titoism is 
Communism with inclination toward 
nationalism, this may be explained 
by tha fact that various political 
patterns are required to suit differ- 
ent nations due to the diversity of 
their political environments, 
Temporay political measures 
which may not necessarily ’ be op- 
posed by tha Cominform are some- 


times adopted. For instance, within’ 


the Soviet Union, certain local lang- 


uages and customs are permitted 
Even Mao Tse-tung under 
the pretence of so-called “New 


to exist. 


Democracy,’. has introduced some 


political measures different from. 
those of Soviet Russia. And those: 
differences have also been tolerated 


by Stalin. The Communists are 


seeking only that their fundamental: 
policies are the same. Political mea- 
sures are temporary expediences. 
When the time comes they will reach 
However, in the’ 
Communist version of party hege- 


the ‘same goal. 


mony, no communist party in the 
satellites of Soviet Union should 


have the tendency of nationalism. 
It is absolutely prohibited. Tito’s. 
taste for nationalism explains -.why 


Stalin hates him so vigorously. 
Based upon the views expréssed 

above, it is-easy for us to answer 

the question. Whether Mao Tse- 


tung might become .a Tito... The’ 
Chinese Communist Party is a’one 
hundred per cent international party. 
On the one hand, it has not the 


slightest idea of going against the 
Cominform., On the other. hand, 


it has been absolutely controlled by- 
the Cominform. :As reported. by’ 


the press, the truce talks of the 
Korean War. are a result of the 
previous approval of the Comin- 
form at Mr. Chou En- lai’s. pathetic 
request... Knowing this ironic fact, 
the hallucination. of Mao Tse- -tung 
becoming another Tito should be 
thrown aside. 


’ The dream of Mao Tse-tung’s 
becoming a Tito is the wishful 
thinking of some Americans who 
are important policy. makers’ in 
Washington. According’ to their. 
views, all hostile actions ‘that are 
taken by the United States should 
exclusively direct against the Soviet 
Union leaving Russia’s satellites 
alone. Jit would be: best if Mao. 
Tse-tung can become a Tito; but 
if he should not, America is not 
necessarily bent on treating him as 
anenemy. The problem of Russia's 
sateilites can be easily solved fol- 
lowing Russia’s defeat should the 
third world war be unavoidable. So 
far as America’s interest is concern-. 
ed, this sort of logical reasoning 
may not be entirely rejected. But 
there is a potential danger. Should 
the imagined third world war break 
out, the United States, with her 
superior weapons, would wipe out 
the important military and indus- 
trial centers of Russia and occupy. 
them. Nevertheless, Russia would 
certainly move eastward into the 
yast hinderland of Eurasia and re- 
establish her political headquarters. 
As long as the Cominform  head- 
quarters continue to exist, Russia 
may disturb the world with political 
intrigues and plots of revolution, 
even though she can no more.threat: 
the free world with atom bombs 
or other forms:of military powers, 
Thus the situation would be similar 
to that following the Second World 
War. That is to say, although the 
United States had won the war, but 


failed to win the peace. ‘This very 
fact should. be borne in mind by 
all far- sighted statesmen of the 
United States. am: 
.HL By Wang. Shih- 人 ‘Can 
Mao Tse-tung become another Tito ? 
My answer is negative. The reasons, 
as a supplement to those given in 
a previous: related discussion, are 
as follows: 
First : To- -day when the demo- 
cratic and the Communistic camps 


are bitterly against each other, in 


the minds of Mao Tse-tung and his 
gang the situation is something like 
these : 

First of all, the DT bloc 


has a systematic world revolution. 


strategy and _ tactics which. have 
been tested more than once and 
proved invincible. Whereas on the 
democratic side, each nation acts 
primarily in her own interest. In- 
compatibility is prevalént. Though 
its global strategy is gradually, but 
slowly in formation, yet it lacks 
strength. 

Sécondly, inside the Communist 
bloc, it is strongly unified. Yugosla- 
via virtually has no difference 
with the bloc. Straddling a fence 
she would support the red camp 
whenever the chances may be.. How 
Yugoslavia acted in the United 
Nations serves a good example. 
Most of the democratic powers on 
the contrary are not highly united. 
For instance, the United States and 
Great Britain are different in their 
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Far East policies. The Anglo-Jranian 
and Anglo-Egyptian relations are ge-. 
tting worse everyday. And the atti- 
tude of India is always ambiguous. 

Thirdly, no matter in a cold or 
a hot war the Communist bloc always. 
take the initiative. They have suc- 
cessfully infiltrated into the heart of 
each democratic nation; whereas 
the democracies have never been 
taking the initiative. They have 
always been on the defensive. They 
seem never strong enough to launch 
an counter attack nor any precau- 
tionary measure taken against 
Communist infiltration effective. 
Evidently, man like Mao Tse-tung 
would be unwilling to leave what 
he considered “the strongest and 
most hopeful bloc” to join the dem- 
ocracies which he regarded as weak 
and hopeless. 


Second: One may say Titoism 
means fence-straddling or a sort of 
neo-Communism. . Mao — Tse-tung, 
seeking most anxiously a temporary 
breathing space, may follow the 
steps of Tito who has not deserted 
Communism and yet. in the mean- 
time flirted with the democracies 
from which economic aid has come. 
Diplomatically speaking, if _ Mao 
makes friends with some major free 
nations, he would be able to isolate 
the Nationalist. Government of 
China. This supposition sounds 
reasonable but superficial. In my 
opinion the following conditions 
must be fulfilled before the Titoliz- 
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ation of Mao Tse tung becomes a 


reality : 


1) Mao must have the thoughts 


of = itoism ; 
aya ~ Mao’ s Titoism must be sup- 


ported by the Chinese Communist 


Party as a whole; and 
ay ae Chinese Communists 


must be free from the substantial 


control of the Russians. 


- Judging by: the present situation 


inside Red China, all these three 
conditions are lacking. Mao Tse- 


tung has never had any significant 


inclination toward Titoism since he 
came to power two years ago. On 
the contrary, he fimly stands for 
the Communist International. As 
such, he is solidly opposed to Tito- 
ism. The following statement clearly 
shows that he has nothing to do 
with Titoism: ‘‘ There-is no middle 
way, nor is there the ‘third way 
out,” said Mao. “In the interna- 
tional community, we are attached 
to the anti-imperialism group which 


is led by the Soviet Union, from 


which we can find real friendly 
assistance that cannot be found on 
the imperialist front.” As for the 
memb2rs of the Chinese Communist 
Party, they are trained with the 
principles of international Com- 
munism from. the very beginning. 
Most of the high-ranking party 
leaders had been trained in Moscow. 
they are, fantastically devoted to 
world revolution. Mao can rule 
the party only on the basic principle 
of international Communism. He 
would not be backed up by his 


comrades if he follows the line of 
Titoism. On the other hand, the 
Chinese Communists have ‘been. 
closely associated themselves with 
Russia: Since the birth of the Chin- 
ese Communist Party, it has been 
under the strict guidance and pat- 
ronage of the Soviet Union. At the 
present time, Russian “advisers ”*’ 
and “specialists” in Red’ China are 
as many as thirty thousand. They 
have controlled all political, econom- 
ic and military branches of the 
“Peking government.” In our 
North-2astarn Provinces, Russia 
exercis2s direct military control 
over everything. Under such terrific 
pressures, how can Mao Tse-tung 
be able to betray Moscow? 3 
Third: it was because of the 
factors ‘mentioned above, Mao 
declared his policy of “ieaning to 
one side” immediately after the 
mainland of China; he went to 
Moscow in peron and sold China’s 
interests and resources to Russia 
by concluding several treaties with 
the Kremlin. Afterwards, anti-Amer- 
ica movement. was carried out ona 
grand scale. The American consul 
in Mukden was first imprisoned and 
then banished. In the year 1950, 
their anti-US movement reached the 
climax when they entered the Kor- 
ean War. Allof these facts indicated 
that Mao Tse-tung would never 
become a Tito. | 
Still some wishful thinkers may 
say : Communisticpolicies are chang- 
eable according to situation. Now the 
Western democracies are weak ; but 


once they become powerful, Mao 
Tse-tung and his gangsters would 
like to chang2 their flags... But the 
prerequisite for the realization of 
this supposition is that the defeat 
of Soviet Russia becomes apparent. 
Should Russia be beaten Mao. Tse- 
tung and his gang, in order to 
preserve their power, would adopt 
a policy of temporary neutrality. 
But this is not Titoism. If Russia 
begins to collapse, it would mean 
the end of the international Commu- 
nism. Consequently, Titoism would 
be no longer in existance. We are 
sure Mao would not become a Tito 


before the Soviet Union is d2feated. 


The. wishful thinking that Mao 
Tse-tung may become a Tito. is a 
mistake or a mere delusion... This 

viewpoint may be used in the .psy- 
chological warfare to drive a wedge 
between Stalin and Mao. Yet, it 
has some serious drawbacks, too, 


The following questions must b2 


taken into. ‘serious consideration for 
those who have cherished such 局 
delusion : 


1) Will it not stre ngthen the 


tie between Peking and Moscow? 


2)- Will it not irritate Mao to 


start crazy aggressions in Asia ‘in 
order to show his faith to Moscow 
that he is not sugges toward 
Titoism ? ， 


3 Will it not make free Dao- 


ples of the world to consider that 
the democracies are devot ad to 
appeasement ? and 


| See p. 12 


4) ° Will this kind of -thinking 
not be an encouragement to Com- 
munistic aggression ? 
. L By Chi Yuen-po': 
Tss-tung become a Tito? 

A negative answer is entirely 
out of question. Now let us aitend 
to the reasons one by one. 

(1) Historically, Mao’s regime is 
but one of the pies out of the Rus- 
sian oven. It seems natural for the 
Chinese Communists to. follow the 
Russian path. Orders from the Com- 
inform. have always been. strictly 
obeyed. One of the most prevailing 
slogans is “ Atl for the Soviet .”” The 
Chinese Reds shall initiate no ac- 
tions without: the approval of Rus- 
sia, the almighty master of the com- 
munist world. Mao in his treatise, 
On People’s Democratic Dictatorsh- 
ip, declared that the Chinese Comm- 
unists have to se Walk in the foot- 
prints of the Russian Big Brothers”. 

(2) Geographically, Communist 
China is tightly surrounded by the 
Russian spheres of influence save 
for the coastal line, which’ is fully 
exposed to the attack of the enem- 
ies. The Soviet ‘union, not content- 
ed with their vigilant guards put 

along the Chinese frontiers, brought 
Port Arthur and Dairan under its 
thumb. Main lines of railways were 
also under Russian control. This’ 
made a rebellion of any kind abs olu- 
tely impossible. 下 

(3) Diplomatically, Mao’s “Lea- 

ning-on-one-side Policy ” swept off 
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the least hope of Red China’s dipio- 
matic integrity. A number of succes- 
sive pacts and agreements proved 
ture Mao’s intention of selling: out 
China. : 
The so-called Sino-Russian Trea- 
| ty for Mutual Assistance states in 
clear language that: 

a) Communist China shall not 
join’ in any ant Russian 

«IOC. 

b) Problems of International 

_ significance shall not be tac- 
kled until Russia is fully 

—, counselled. 

c) It is the obligation of Com- 
munist China to participa- 
te wholeheartedly and loy- 
ally in any international 
‘activities directed by Soviet 

- Russia. All-out cooperation 
and. support is to be offered. 

d) Communist China is obliged 

_ to adopt whatever measures 
: possible against the future 


aggression of Japan or any 


.other mations associated 
with Japan. It is the duty of 
Communist China to offer 
full- scale military and other 
_ assistance to Russia in case 

of war. 
With these i in mind, we can eas- 
ily understand that Mao’s regime 
is only playing the role of a first 
class Quisling. To all what the Krem- 


‘lin has said and planned, the Chin- 
ese Communists is next to none 
of their fellow comrades in the 
Soviet bloc to show their allegiance. 


' This policy has its manifesta 


tion in many of the so- -called Move- 


ments. The Signing-for-peace Move- 


‘ment, the Protest- against- -a- -Tearm- 
ed-Japan > 


"Movement, the Anti- 
America- -supporting-Korea ， _Move- 
‘ment, all these are the Channels for 
material assistance flowing into Ko- 
rea, Indo-China and other target 
areas. The treatise with the Soviet 
Union will contiune ' to shed blood 
of tens of thousands of Chinese 
People to fulfill the commitment 
therein. hee: 

(A) Politically, Mao has never 
been hesitant in carrying: out his 
Leaning-on-one-side Policy. 

By purge and persecution, they, 
Swept away in their satellites the 
once ， " respested. 器 nationalism, and 
revoletonadles 7 has always been a 
good excuse for their mass persecu- 
tion. Police and judicial powers have 
been and are still being employed 
as the props for their ‘reign or tyr: 
anny. eat 
. (3) Culturally, Mao’s: clique was 
at all time active to follow in all 
respects the Russian pattern. The 
fifth article of the so-called Sino- 
Russian Agreement . which. reads 
“That the cultural relations between- 
China and Soviet Russia shall be 
developed and strengthened ” has 
been closely. followed. Every. cul-: 
tural and educational organization 
are followed after Russian model. 
The falsification of historical facts 
in the textbooks and the destruction 
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‘of the Chinese cultural traditions 
were the preliminary steps. These 
works have been carrying out under 
the direction of the socalled Sino- 
Russian Friendship Association, th- 
rough which the Russian imperialists 
pushed on their cultural aggres- 
sion. This Association is in turn 
under the command of the Foreign 
Cuitural Relations Association in 
Moscow. 

On Nov. 10, 1940, the “Sino- 
Russian Friendship Association”’’ 
sent a telegram to Stalin reporting 
that “‘ we, hereafter, :will do all we 
can to inspire the people to learn 
from the Soviet Union, with a view 
to strengthen the friendship and 
cooperation of our two peoples.” 

- From the following. statistics 
reported by the Association, we can 
easily see what they have ,accom- 
plished, along this line: 

131 Russian language classes 
were organized. | 
4,500 kinds of Russian public- 
ations were sold, totalling 


moreé than 6,460,000 copies. 


230 kinds of magazines total- 
ling more than 1,290,000 
_ copies were distributed, 
Translation of Stalin’s and 
Lenin’s works and those 
of other Russian writers 
were completed. 
‘Lectures were given by the 
‘so-called Russian scholars 
. in the large Cities. 
In the so- -called National Educa- 
tion Conference and the National 


Industrial and Agricultural Educa- 
tion Conference, Russians like Wal- 
ichekovsky, Felipov and Maropov 


‘were present as instructors. 


These facts very well prove that 


the Chinese Communists are entire- 


ly subject to the aggression and 
colonization of -the Soviet Imperial- 
ists in cultural and educational] mat- 
ters, in. addition to their efforts 
made in exterminating the Chinese 
nationalism and patriotism. - 

(6) Economically, the Chinese 
Communists are also under the stric- 
test control of Soviet Russia. Econ- 
omic agreements signed by Mao and 
his Kremlin masters up to now are 
no less than ten. The most import- 
ant one is the Agreement for Lo- 
ang to the “ Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic”? by the Soviet Union, by which 
a total sum of US#300,000,000 was 
planned to be handed over to the 
Chinese Communists ‘by instalm- 
ents in a period. of five years start- 
ing from 1952. 

The loans. were 人 to be 
used“to pay for machines, equip- 
ment and supplies from Russia, in- 
cluding equipment for eletric plants, 
metal works and machine manu- 
facturing ; equipment for metal mi- 
nes and equipment for communica- 
tions such as rails and other items.”, 
The loan andits interest were stip- 
ulated “to be paid in raw materials, 
tea, gold bullion and US curr2ncy.” 

During the past two years, facts 
have shown that many so-called 
Russian economists and technicians 


-were despatched to Red China for 
their actual control of the different 
“ government” departments concer- 
ned and factories of some economic 
importance. . “s : 

~ From The facts ae above, 
can we still mistake-Mao for ‘a Tito? 

_. J. By Hsu Chia-chi': With the 
ris2 of Titoism in Yugoslavia, many 
are inclined to believe that. the world 


would be in peace, once all the com: | 


munist countries rid themselves of 
the shackles of the Cominform, 
The fact is that, to forestall any 
further 033 sibility of the. rise of 
Titoism in her other satellite coun- 
tries, Rus 31a NOW exercises greater 
pressure. over them. The control of 
the Cominform over. them is more 
rigid. Political purges behind iron 
curtain are more frequent. More 
than 150,000 communist leaders and 
party members. have already been 
imprisoned and one million people 
condemned to exile. In satellite co- 
untries such as Poland, Czechoslov- 
akia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 


and Albania, four prime ministers, 
one hundred generals, one marshall, 
senior members 


more than 1,000 ~ 
of the communist party and im- 
portant officials have been compell- 
ed to resign. The Chinese 
gists “in. the: same way 


Korean War. Today, Russian advis- 


érs have infiltrated into practically 


every branch of military, economic, 
construction, cultural, 
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Commu- 
started 
large-scale purge as the result of the 


education al 


and propaganda. Before the révolt 


of Yogoslavia, there may still bea 
chance for the rise of Titoism.. But 
no such chance is now feasible, 

In. the économic field, . the 
Chinese Communists count greater 
assistance upon Soviet Russia than 
ever before. A careful examination 
of the ‘Financial Statement of 
1950’ made public by the. Chinese 
Communists shows the actual finan- 
cial condition of the red regime in 
Peiping. Its total expenditute in 
1950 was 50,700,000,000 catties of 
rice equivalent to 325,000,000 ‘piculs 
(It is calculated in term of ‘rice ac- 
cording to the price: fixed by the 
red regime, calculated at the average 
rice price in the pre-war period and 
then converted into silver dollars’. 
According to the pre-war conversion 
rate, it equals to 2,250,000,000 silver 
dollars or US $3,250,000,000 accord- 
ing to the current exchange rate. The 
total income In 1950 was estimated 
to be 41,200,002,000 catties of rice, 
equivalent to 264, 220,000 piculs, or 
oe 642,200, 000 silver dollars which 
amounted to US $2,642, 200,000 ac- 
cording to the current rate ot ex- 
change. — 

‘During her first: three months’ 
participation in the Korean War in 
1950, the total military expenditure 
appropriated for the purpose was 
equivalent ‘to US$1,261,500,000 ac- 
cording to the current rate of ex- 
change. With this figure.as-a cri- 
terion, the minimum total military 
expenditure, for the year 1951 in 
Korea. oe be estimated . at US 


$3,000,000,000. Thus, the red figure 
for the current year would be ap- 
proximately US$2,500,000,00. 

To make up her red: figure in 
1950, the Peiping regime issued 200, 


000,000 sHaras of bonds in kind, equi- 


valent to 23,330,000 -piculs of rice, 
which is valued at US $233,300,000. 
At the same ‘time, it put more Jen- 
minpiao in circulation, an equivalent 
of US$374,500,000. These measures 
resulted in the 


ard of living of the people. To make 
up the deficit of the current year, 
the red regime does not have the 


courag2 to issue more bonds, In- 


stead, it appealed to the pzople for 
contributions in airplanes and heavy 
artillery pieces. besides, 
exorbitant taxes upon the people. 

Even those poor farmers faiine one 


or two mov of land are not exempt: 


from such extoxtions. Thus -result- 
ed in general starvation: on Edie 
mainland. 

Under such 下 state of 
economic condition, it is only nat- 
ural that the Chinese Communists 
dapend more and more upon Soviet 
Russia. Mao Tse-tung once said: 
“During the period of imperialism, 
the popular revolution of any coun- 
try is likely to fail without the assis« 
tanc2 of the international revolu- 
tionary force.’ What he means by 
assistance is to depend upon Soviet 
Russia | 

‘Culturaliy and educationaily, 
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decline of busi- 
ness and further lowering the stand- 


they levied 


the Chinese Communists, after con- 
trolling the mainland, have been 
laying particular stress upon edu- 
cation. The expenses earmarked 
for the purpose were listed on the 
fourth item of the budget ‘in 1950. 
This amounted to: US $133,330,000, 
According to the news of the Hsin 
Hwa News Agsncy on April 24, 
1951, the expenses for propaganda 
for the current year amounted to 
Jenminpiao 1,900,000,000,000, equiva- 
lent to US$40,000,000. This tremen- 
dous amount of money is purely 
for cultural, educational and pro- 
paganda works, the main purpose 
of which is to rewrite history, to 
write folklores, fictions, dramas, etc. 
and to introduce to the Chinese 
people the writings of Soviet Russia. 
Consciously or sub-consciously, 
such kind of cultural work..has 
created a deep impression upon the 
Chinese people on the mainiand, 
whether they believe it or not is 
entirely another question. Under 
such circumstances, there is practi- 
cally no chance for Mao Tse-tung 
to become a Tito. , | 
K. By Li Mu-tse!: Will Mao 
Tse-tung become a Tito? To ans- 
wer this question, we must first 
study whether Mao has the intention 
of becoming one. Our question is 
rather whether Mao’s fundament- 
al ideas, including his principles 
and policies, are in any way at 
variance with Stalin’s, than whether 
it is possible for him to shake off 


Stalin’s control. 


on the other hand he may be a 
Stalinist at heart and apostasy is 
simply out of the question. My 


argument is that Mao has always 


been a loyal follower of Kremlin’s 


lines and will remain so no matter 
what external influences there may 


b2.;-and. that he would never choose 
to be a Tito even if he had such a 
chance. . 


To begin with, we shall. see 
that Mao Tse-tung has-been an out 
and out Lenin-Stalinist in the inter- 
pretation of Marxism. The policies 
he has so far pursued are always 
in keeping. with the instructions 


from Kremlin. An analysis of his’ 


“tactics” will show that they are 
never: his own inventions, nor do 
they come from the grass roots of 
the country; but orders from Mos- 
cow which he has never failed to 
obey. | 


1. As to the Peasants’ position 


in the Chinese “Revolution” —“Here, 
before you, is a task”, said Lenin 
to a group of representative Ss from. 
Ofiental Countries in November 1919, 


ne task that has never been pro- 


posed and entrusted to the Com- 
munists of other parts of the world. 
和 he, task is that -working under 


conditions different from ‘those in 


Europe, you must. make adjustmen- 


ts in applying the Communist doc- 


trines to the special problems at 


hand in your own respective coun- 


His circumstances. 
may be such as will not allow him. 
to adopt an independent policy ; but’ 


tries. The basic fact underlying 
the. Oriental societies is that the: 
peasantry is the most important. 
component of the masses. The strug- 
gle in your respective countries is to” 
be directed, therefore, not against: 
the . capitalists, but against the 
remnants of the Middle Ages.” 
So itis from Lenin that the Chinese 
Communists received one of their 
earliest directions that the brunt of 
the Chinese “ revolution” must be: 
borne by the peasants and the ob- 
jective of that “revolution” is ‘to: 
do away with the remnants of the 
Middle Ages” or ‘‘ feudalism” in 
the Ianguage of Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung. 

In 1926, Stalin said ata meeting ! 
of the China Committee of the Third 
International: “To drag as quickly 
and as fundamentally as possible the 
peasants.into the revolutionarycamp 
SO as to meet the demands that 
are most urgent. This is the way 
to ensure victory of revolution in 
China.” He further pointed out the 
three ways to drag the Chinese 
peasanis into the unholy task : “The. 
first is to establish. Peasants’ Comm- 


ittee to which all the peasants must | * 


be made subservient, or else be in-. 
corporated into it. The Committee 
will be invested with necessary 
powers for achieving. the peasants’ . 
wishes. But that alonei is not enough. 
The second is to improve the pea- 
sants’ position through the various 
policies that in accordance with the 
new People’s Government may adopt. . 
The policies may include.confiscation 


of landowners’ land, tax-reduction 
and rent-reduction. The third is to 
exert. influence upon the peasant 
class through the revolutionary 


army. By it the peasants are to 


be helped to rise against the land- 
owners.” (Cf. Stalin’s On Revolution- 
ary Problems in China). 


- These instructions given by: 


Lenin and Stalin laid the foundations 
for the strategic ideas that were 
to bring. successes to the Com- 
munists in their armed rebellion ag- 
ainst the Chinese Government. The 
peasants were recognized as the 
mainstay of their “ revolutionary ” 
work; villages. were used as bases 
of guerrilla activities and the gov- 
ernment-held cities were one after 
another encircled, isolated, and 
finally swallowed up ihn the surge 
of the insurrection forces that had 
come to the control of the vast 
rural areas. The Trotskyite ideas 
of placing the industrial cities above 
the rural community and belittling 
the strength of the remnants of 
feudalism”, followed by many a 
Communist-leader in the beginning, 
were soon refuted, discarded and 
thrown. overboard. The Stalinist 
orthodoxy has never had a more 
staunch supporter than Mao Tse- 
tung who in his “An Analysis of 
the Classes in ‘the Chinese Society ” 
(published in 1926) and “ Report on 
the Peasants’ Movement in Hunan” 
(published in 1927) expounded nothing 
contrary to the orders he received 
from’ Stalin. Since September, 1927 
whenhe started the so-cailed Harvest 


Riot in Hunan, Mao has always been 
scheming to build a Communist 
regime amid mass movement: and 
with the peasants as the: bulk. Com-: 
pared with Trotsky, Stalin’s tactics 
has proved successful, and Mao Tse- 
tung is here its faithful executor. 
2. -About the “ Armed Revolu- 
tion’’-—Stalin. gave the following. 
instructions to the Chinese Comm-. 
unists in 1926 in an article on “ The. 
Future of the Chinese Revolution”: 
“Revolutions in the 18th and-19 th 
centuries usually began in the form 
of uprisings by unarmed or badly-. 
armed people. But the situation is: 
different in China where to meet 
the armed anti- -revolutionary forces.. 
we must have armed revolutionary. 
forces. This is.a spzcial feature of 
the Chinese revolution, and here we 
also find the special significance of. 
the Chinese revolution.” 
. Notwithstanding, the . Chinese 
Communist leaders were then divi- 
ded. There were people who fa- 
voured the abolition of “struggle” 
and the acquisition of a legal status 
for their’ party. And there were 
also others who expected a mir- 
aculous accomplishment of revolu- 
tion through uprisings by townspeo- 
ple in the manner of the “ October 
Revolution” of the old Bolsheviks. 
Of coure, neither deemed * ‘revolu- 
tionary arms” nor “ armed revolu- 
Ea, as indispensable. But* Mao 
e-tung understood the * meaning of 
Stalin and it is he who has carried 
out his instructions in good earnest! 
After-the failure of the Harvest Riot 
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in 1927, he retreated to the Tsing 


Kang Mountain in Kiangsi with a 
large number of his peasant follow- 
ers. These he transformed into 
the ‘First Workers-Farmers Red 
Army.” In the book War and Sira- 
tegic. Problem, he said, “In China, 
the principal form our . struggle 
should take is a militay one; the 
principal form our -organization 
should. take is the army.” Whatever 
tactics the Communist party may 
adopt in the Capitalist countries, in 
China he believes that “the task of 
the Communist party is not to enter 
in revolt as a parliamentary party 
after the fashion of a long drawn 
struggle, nor is it to seize the cities 

first and the villages later. But the 
reverse is true.’ That was how 
‘the Chinese Red Army came into 
being and why it must first consolid- 
ate its positions inthe rural areas. 

~ 3. About the “ United Front” 
in China—But the Red Army,created 
out of disgruntled farmers by the 
deseptive strength of the Communist 
propaganda, was far from being a 
match for the Government troops 
in fighting power. Contained within 
a cordon set up by the Government 
troops and being tightened day after 
day, the Communists we re facing 
the possibility of annihilation at 
their bases in Southern Kiangsi in 
October 1934..Then they made a 
desperate sortie and began their 
miserable retreat which the Comm- 
unists euphemistically call the. Long 
March until, only after severe losses, 


they reached Northern Shensi in 
October, 1935. The survivals of the 
once powerful Red Army were then 
no more than 20,000 in strength. 
The Executive Committee of the 
Third International had orinially 
adopted a decision in September, 
1932, that the Chinese Communists 
“should devote themselves to the 
overthrow of the Kuomintang, agen- 
cy of the Imperialists.”” But in the 
General Assembly of the Third In- 
ternational convened in July-August 
1935, when the Chinese Reds were 
about to be eliminated as a political 
force, the representatives ‘of the 
Communist Parties all over the world 
proclaimed the change of their policy. 
The new political line was the “ Un- 
ited Front”: the Communist Party 


“must cooperate with all the anti- 


Fascist political parties and even 
with the capitalist governments in 
its struggle against Fascism. Here, 
the So-called “United Front” was 
, taken as a good camouflage under 
’ which Communist parties would not 
only survive but have a chance to 
expand. 
Mr. Dean Acheson, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, once said that he 
hoped the Chinese Communists would 
realize that Mao was Chinese first 
and Communist next. If Mao had 
ever put his country’s claims before 
1 party’s, he might, of course, 
ecome a Tito some day. But his 
army was from the beginning called 
the Red Army, his politcal. sy- 
stem the Soviet system,. his Home 
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Guard the Red Guard. Mao has 
long reckoned his “army” and 
“ government” as a part of Sta- 
lin’s Empire. “It is our hope that 
every one should be the master of 
his own house,” said Marshal .Tito 
at Slovenia in May, 1945. “ We don’t 
like to pay other people’s biils. We 
don’t like to become a bribe in the 
bargaining of international politics. 
We don’t like to be dragged into 
the sphere of influence of some great 
power.” Such is the attitude of an 
independent Communist leader. But 
Mao is different. He is willing to 
pay Stalin’s bills and to become a 
bribe in the bargaining of interna- 
tional politics. Right now he is 
throwing the Chinese lives and ma- 
terial into the holocaust of the Ko- 
rean War and leading a great nation 
into the hateful orbit of Soviet 
Russia. He has long proclaimed 
that his policy is “a complet2 lean- 
ing to one side”, i.e. tha side of 
Soviet Russia. Little national con- 
sciousness has found its existence 
in his mind. The alien ideology of 
Lenin-Stalinism has possessed his 
whole being. Mao, therefore, will 
never become a Tito. 
tL. By ‘Chao Hsi-ku'; 

Whether Mao Tse- tung will be 
come a Tito, we may approach the 
question by making a historical 
study of the relations between the 


Chinese Comunists and Soviet Russia. 


When the Kuomintang began 
its purge at Nanking in April 1927, 
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‘the Communist Party convoked its 


fifth General Congress in Wu-han 
cities in May of the same. year. 
From that time on, the Communist 
Party would again lead the independ- 
ent existence. But it had been 
expanding greatly during the years 
when all its activities were done 
under the cover of the Kuomintang. 
In 1923 it had no more than three 


hundred members, however, it could 


poast of a membership of 58,000 in 
1927. By adopting the treacherous 
policy of “ United Front” with the 
Kuomintang, the Communist Party 
gained enormous ground. 

Then the Th'rd International 
issued the famous directive of the 
“Outline of Chinese Problems in- 
structing Chinese Communists to ful- 
fill the foliowing tasks: to arm 
20,000 members, to select 50,000 re- 
liable members from farmer-work- 
er classes for infiltration into the 
Nationalist Army, to establish “ re- 
volutionary-courts” of law, and to 
carry out land-revolution. 

Since the Nanchang uprising on 
August 1, 1927, a serious of riots 
were organized by the Communists 
and broke out in Hunan, at Haifeng 
and Lufeng, at Canton, etc. But 
one after another the riots failed. 
Ths Soviet leaders, seeing that the 
Communist Party was running in- 
to the danger of being wiped off 
in China, ordered their Chinese 
henchmen to hold their Sixth Gen- 
eral Congress at Moscow in July, 


-1928... _Bukharin ‘was delegated 
iby the Third International as the 
“ guide’”’ of the Congress. The Polit- 
‘ical resolutions,.in the 6th Congress 
-included the: overthrow of the Kuo- 
mintang regime by means of armed 
‘rebellion and the organization of 
‘Soviet government in China.” Whiie 
riots: were still cropping up in many 
cities of China under the: direction 
of Liv Lissan, the so-called Soviet 
China. and Red Army were organiz- 
@d at Tsin Kang Mountain, Kiangel 
by Mao Tse-tung. 
bee During the years 1929 -1935, the 
Chinese Communists fought desper- 
ately for their existance in South- 
ern Kiangsi, where they had. es- 
tablished a base to carry out direct- 
ives from Moscow. The Chinese 
Government launched five cam- 
paigns to suppress their armed re- 
bellion, and during the fifth campaign 
the Communists had to’ abandon 
their base and sally out on a long 
niarch in order to escape the fate of 
annihilation. They made a long and 
desperate retreat westward and 
the Government troops. were close 
upon their heels. The race between 
the. pursuer and the pursued cover- 
ed a distance. of 25,000 Ji. The 
days of the Communists seemed to 
be. numbered. een | 
Meanwhile, Soviet Risin itself 
was in the danger of. being encircled 
by Fascist powers, owing the con- 
clusion of the Anti- Communism Pact 
by Germany, Italy. and Japan. It 
was therefore desperately in need of 


‘People of the World.” 


help from outside. At the seventh 


‘Genéral Congress of the Commu- 


nist International, an appeal was 


made to the democratic countries 


to organize an “ Anti-Imperialist, 
Anti-Fascist United Front of all the 
‘The favor- 
able responses to the appeal saved 


Soviet Russia from isolation; and 


the Chinese Communists from: exter- 
mination. The Chinese Communists 
then raised the banner of a “ United 
Front against Japan ”, following 
the -directive of the Communist 
International. That movement slow- 
ed down the Government's oo 
operations. 

After the Sian Incident (the 
kidna pping of Generalissimo Chiang) 
in December 1936. the Chinese Com- 
munist began to expand again un- 
der the cover of the United Front. 
The policy they pursued then can 
be summarized by Mao T se-tung’s 
famous phrase: “To struggle in 
spite of the union; to achieve union 
through strife.” Instead of fight- 
ing the Japanese, they were primari- 
ly concerned with weakening the 
Government’s position, undermining 
the Government’s prestige before 
the people. They were seeking 
expansion at the Government’s ex- 
pense; : the Government troops on 
many occasions had to fight on both 
sides; against the Japanes 2 as well 
as against the Communists who 
threatened to. stab -at. the back. 
Thus wider and wider area came 
under the Communist control, so 


that on V-J Day, while the Govern- 
ment was consideradiy weakened 
after eight years of war, the Com- 
‘munist Party was stronger than 
‘ever before. This was the result 
‘of the United Front policy directed 
by the Kremlin. 
After the surrender of (aah 
the United front issue reached its 
climax in the Political Consultative 
Council, held on January 10, 1946. 
The Communist Party, at the insti- 
gation of the Kremlin, was leading 
all the minor parties in its effort 
to weaken and isolate the Kuomin- 
tang. Its bid for power could be 
seen in the issues it raised.in the 
Council i.e. reorganization of gov- 
ernment, new adoption of the poli- 
tical program, new decision on mi- 
litary affairs, calling of the National 
Congress, and adoption of a new 
Constitution. * The core. -of.. these 
questions were simply the Commun- 
ists’ schemes to control the govern- 
ment and the army and their inten- 
tion of wresting the power from the 
Kuomintang. ; | 
As nothing came out of the 
PCC, the Soviet Russia employed a 
more effective means to help tke 
Chinese Communists to get. into 
power. The Soviet troops then 
occupying our North- -eastern Prov- 
inces were doing everything to 
facilitate the Communists to take 
control of these areas. 
ment of the Japanese Kwaniung 
Army was transferred to the Chinese 
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~The equip- 


‘Reds through the Russian occupa- 
tion forces. 
‘armed insurrection were thus imme- 


‘Their resources for 


nsely increased. The Communist 


“ Fourth Field Army ” under General 
‘Lin Piao was built up entirely by 


Russians, and because of its super- 
iority in traning and equipment, it 


constituted a formidable threat. to 


the Government ‘forces. It was 
General Lin Piao’s. Army that final- 
ly tipped the balance in the Battle 
of Hsuchow and brought biel to 


| the Communists. 


The Communist Puppet Re gime 
was Officially installed in Peiping on 
October 1, 1949. It was recognized 
the following day by the Soviet 
Russia. In February 1951, Mao Tse- 
tung and Chow En-lai- signed in 
Moscow the first- of .a. series. of 
traitorous pacts and . agreements. 
Now both the: international and do- 
mestic policies of the Peiping regime 
are dictated by the Russians. It is 
the Russian tongue that gives voice 
to, and the Rucsian fingers that 
manipulate the puppet show in Pei- 
ping. 

From the above trace of histor- 
ical development, it was evident 
that the Red power in China is the 
very child begotten by, Soviet Russia. 
It is doubtful that a child ‘could 
leave his parent during his infancy, 
to bacome a Tito. | 

M. By. Liu Tien to': It would be 
too early to evaluate ‘fie problem 
of Titoism. But whether Mao Tse- 


tung. would become a Tito or not, 
no one is better qualified to discuss 
it than we Chinese. Only by 
clarifying this problem, can we 
understand more clearly the rela- 
tions between Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung.. 

. The success achieved by Stalin 
within and without Soviet Russia 
during the past two decades has 
increased his self-confidence and 
the confidence his proteges have 
placedin him. The overt participa- 
tion in the Korean war by the 
Chinese Communists and their 
anti-Ametican attitude show the 
degree of such confidence. Chou 
-En-lai once said to Fu Ju-lin, the 
‘man’ who: turned his coat for Mao 
but failed: “Don’t think that the 
United States is all powerful. 
Wait and see we are going to 
‘draw’ her to death.” 

Environment, historical back- 
ground and personality have all a 
share to account for the revolt of 
Tito against Stalin. But how about 
Mao Tse-tung? Would he become 
a Tito by such a strong military 
pressure or tnducement as to force 
him to ‘transform? Now, as he 
has defied against and is engaged 
in war with the United States in 
Korea, and is trying every means 
to beat her with the immutable 
conviction that the U.S. could and 
must be beaten, it would be difficult 
to expect him to become a Tito by 
means of strong military pressure. 
How far inducement will succeed, 


the United States knows it only 


too well. Moreover, the Chinese 
Communists under. the leadership 
of Mao Tse-tung are much mtox- 


icated . under the spelt of their 


own propaganda. Despite of the 
fact that the illusion of the rise-of 
Titoism in Red China is entertained 
by the United States, they never 
doubt the solidarity within the 
party. On the contrary, they hope 
that by plunging the Americans in 
such an iilusion, they would have 
a longer time to “drag on” with 
the United States. - . . 
As the result of Tito’s revolt 
against Stalin, more rigid control 
has been exercised ovér her satel- 
lites ‘in Eastern Europe. Shouid 
Mao Tse-tung ever try to become 
a Tito, it would undoubtedly be a 
severe blow upon Stalin. _ Because 
of that, to expect Mao to become 
a Tito is quite unthinkable. Suf- 
fice it to say that after the break 
of “Tito with Soviet Russia, no 
second Tito could ever emerge in 
Eastern Europe so far; 
Should the free world still 
entertain the illusion that Mao may 
become a Tito, they could bring it 
about in either of the two ways. | 
One is to induce him to become 
on2 on his own accord. But such. 
a measure is quite infeasible as the 
result of the overt participation in 
the Korean war by the Chinese 
Communists. The’ second way 
open to the free world is to éxercise 
strong military pressure upon the 
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Chinese Communists. . Then, the 
free world not only has to bomb 
the North-eastern Provinces, Peiping 
and Tiantsin but also has to help 
the National Government in Taiwan 
launching counter offensive upon 
the mainland. Such a measure 
might result in the dissolution of 
the Stalin. and Mao Company 
through pressure. But again, be- 
cause both the United States and 
Great: Britain are reluctant to 
resort to such a measure, this way 
is also blocked. Under the circum- 
stances, to expect Mao to become 
a Tito is not only to court disap- 
pointment but would also do im- 
measurable harm in our anti- 
Communist efforts. 

N. By Wain Ya-kang'; Why 
Mao Tse-tung has not become a 
Tito? We can answer this question 
from what is said in the documents 
of the Communist Party: — 

A resolution of the second cong- 
ress of the Communist International 
in 1920 stated : “‘ The greatest threat 
to the Communist International is 
that it may be replaced by the 'var- 
ious cliques which have not divorced 
themselves from the Second Interna- 
tional. In some large Communist 
parties, such as those’ in Italy, Swe- 
den, Norway and Yugoslavia, the re- 
formers’ and peaceful socialists are 
still in existence. When the time 
comes, they would certainly streng- 
then - themselves and sabotage the 
Bolsheviki. This would undoubtedly 
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ssist the capitalists and the Second 
International.” From this statement 
we know that the Communists were 
not at all surprised at the rise of 
Tito in Yugoslavia. Thirty years 
ago they prophesied that an incident 
of this nature might take’ place. 
But in China the situation . is 
different. Said Liu Shao-chi, “vice- 
president of the Chinese:Communist 
regime: “ The establishment of the 
Chinese Communist Party was after 
the success of the October Revolu- 
tion when Russian Bolsheviki had 
gained an overwhelming victory, by 
which a good pattern of revolution 
was set. Thus, from the very begin- 
ning, our revolution was under the 
guidance of the Communist Interna- 
tional. And it has been faithfully 
carried out the ‘following Lenin’s 
principles. The Chinese Communist 
Party, from its’ first day to. the 
present, has never been effected the- 
oreticaliy of mechanically by either 
the social democrats or-the Second 
International of-Europe.” . This as- 
sertion was made in 1941, many 
years before the Tito Incident. Yet 
it fully explains why Mao and his 
gang has not and will not become 
a Tito. Furthermore, after the in- 
cident had happened, Tito was _re- 
lentlessly attacked by Mao’s: prop- 
aganda agencies.: 51) « ats 
From these two documents rela- 
ted. above, we know the Communist 
Parties in the -Occident and. the 
Orient, though they bear the ‘same 
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name, have different historical back- 
grounds. Therefore, from the view- 
point of Communists themselves, it 
is certain that im Europe men like 
Tito might appear. But they are 
also sure that no Tito would come 
out of the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty. 

On the other hand, judging from 
the interest of the Chinese Reds, 
Mao would have a better calculation 
than anybody else. It is clear to Mao 
that his fate is closely related to 
that of Stalin. To-day, the two great 
camps of the world are in serious 
conflict. Unless Mao could get rid 
of Communism, the end of Stalin 
would be the end of Mao himself. 
But if anyone thinks that Mao can 
leave Communism alone, he iS rid- 
iculous! Remember, even Tito is 
sticking to Communism !- Mao and 
his gang fully understand this. And 
there is no other way out for the 
Chinese Communists but “leaning 
to one side.” 

Many may be Jed to think that 
although Mao has not become a 
Tito, he may change his mind when 
situation is changed. This supposi- 
tion is entirely groundless. It is our 
opinion that should Mao become a 
Tito, he would have done that many 
years ago. Since he has not become 
one, we don’t think he can be free 
of doing that any more. Starting 
from his “leaning to one side” pol- 
icy, the global strategy of the Stalin- 
Mao axis was Settled. Once the decis- 


ion is made, according to the Com- 
munistic way of doing things, it 
will not be changed in the middle, 
not to mention the pressure which 
Stalin has put on Mao. So, since he 
has not become a Tito, he never 
will become one. 

O. By Chow Chih- mines gs 
ging themselves in the false hopes 
raised by the apparent rupture of 
Tito with Stalin, the pacificists in 
the democractic countries, especi- 
ally England and America, are now 
taking a fancy about Mao Tse-cung. 
They are dreaming that Mao would 
declare himself a Tito some day. De- 
spite cruel realities, they still choo- 
se to cling to their dream. 1 won- 
der if they will be courageous en- | 
ough to admit their disillusionment 
when their senses are recovered. « 

When Dr. Tingfu Tsiang besou- 
ght my opinion on Mao Tse-tung, 
I pointed out in April last year, that 
Stalin’s tight control would nullify 
any attempt of Mao Tse-tung to 

acome another Tito, even if there 
were such attempt, and the blood- 
bond between the Chinese Communi- 
sts and the Russians would make it 
impossible for a Tito to one ear in 
China. 

The bloodbond ba Chi: 
nese Reds and the Russian Com-~- 
munists-is clearly ‘indicated in the 
resolutions concerning the Chinese 
Communist Party adopted by the 
Communist International as well as 
in the resolutions with regard to the 
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latter adopted by the former. These 
resolutions make it self-evident. that 
the Chinese ‘Communists are anyth- 
ing but land-reformers; and their 
mission is a dictated subversion, and 
not a revolution of the farmers. 
It is impossible that Mao Tse-tung 
should become a second Tito... - 

I wish with all my heart that 
the pacificists may take upon them- 
selves the trouble to look over 
those resolutions (Incidently 1 am 
making use of these materials as a 
part of my arguments in my book 
“How Does Soviet Russia Control 
the Chinese Communists ?”’). Most 
pacificists in the democratic coun- 
tries are still under the delusion that 
Capitalism and Democrcy can exist 
side by side in perfect harmony with 
Communism. But everyone knows, 
if he has a fair knowledge.of the 
works by Lenin and Stalin, that the 
Communism of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin means Communistic Imperi- 
alism. Lenin and Stalin have openly 
declared that neither Capitalism nor 
Democracy shall. be allowed to co- 
cxist with Communism. Marnian- 
Leninism is not Communism, at 
least it is something definitely dif- 
ferent from the prevailing concep- 
tion of Communism, even if we 
choose to callit by that name. This 
grievous delusion provides the grou- 
nd on which most pacificists today 
base their arguments. Indulging 
themselves in thiy wishful thinking 
and hoping against hope, they tried 
to aop2ase Sialin’s aggressions with 


concession after ‘concession, they 
tried in the same way to. please 
Tito and now they want to comes 
to terms with Mao Tse-tung! The 
only thing that could possibly result 
from their aberration would be the 
downfall of ali democracies. 
To make my point more defini- 
te, I take liberty to quote a passage 
from the preface of a recently pub- 
lished book of mine entitled “The 
Strategy and Tactics Of Soviet .Rus- 
sia ?.: } 
“Following their firm conviction 
that Communistic countries can nev- 
er prosper side by side with liberal 
and democratic countries, the Russi- 
an communists hold it as necessary 
and inevitable the conquest of all 
liberal, democratic and capitalistic 
countries..On the other hand, there 
is a principle stubberniy held by 
some Englishmen as well as some 
Americans. that the free -world 
should try by all means to put 
up with the truculence and perfidy 
of the Communist countries. 
They never grudge the -price for 
peace if Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lites would only make a gesture to 
put an end to their aggressions and 
conquests. As a consequence of this 
basic divergence of viewpoint and 
interest between the democracies 
and totalitarians, any form of peace- 
ful settlement or compromise will 
turn out a new incentive to the 
ambition of imperialistic Russia to 
subjugate the world. The Soviet tac- 
ticians have made good use of Bri- 
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tish. pacifism .and appeasement as 
well as the American short-sighted 
policy which constantly clings. to 
the idéa that peace is the ultimate 
end.no matter how transient and 
illusive that peace may prove. Tak- 
ing the.Korean War for instance, 
suppose that.a peaceful settlement 
should be reached one day and the 
Communists should make some con- 
cessions, the final. outcome would 
ba no less advantageous to the 
Communists. They choose to com- 
promise only when they are merely 
making a seeming retreat in order 
to make a real advance. In the 
presence of the Communist deter- 
mination to dominate the world, 
any efforts made in the direction 
of p2aceful compromise would 
prove abortive and spe ee for the 
fres nations.’ ee 

~ Compromis? of appeasement is 
inadvisable not only in dealing with 
Stalin but also in the bargain with 
Tito. In the first place, Tito him- 
self has insisted his status of a 
Communist. If he is not a follower 
of Stalin’s Communism, he is surely 
a follower of Lenin’s. In the second 
place, ‘theso-called Titoism is noth: 
ing but “a megalomania inspired 
by: dictatorial ambition and self- 
conceit but destitute of farsighted- 
ness and moderation ’’, as some one 
once defined it.» Above all, Tito has 
admitted himself.that. the very 


cause of. his rupture with Stalin. 


‘was: ‘the latter’s ‘objection to his 
ptoposed alliance with Yugoslavia, 


Bulgaria and Albania. It ‘was .an. 
open secret that the schemed alli- 
ance would. mean Tito’s first step 
to materialize his ambition of 
establishing a heg2mony over the 
Balkans. I should like to call the 
attention of the pacificists to . the. 
fact that Tito no Jess than Stalin 
is an imperialist, and Titoism differs 
little from Stalinism ‘either in 
nature or in practice. 
Since Tito, whom most of us 
have taken such a fancy about, is 
in essence no move than an impe- 
rialistic Communist, what can we 
expect from Mao Tse-tung who has 
been under Stalin’s control from 
the very beginning? Would you like 
to see Mao set up a dictatorship 
in Asia as Tito would like to in the 
Balkans?: There is no doubt that 
Mao a:pires to conquer Asia under 
the aegis of Stalin. Should the 
pacificists of the free world mistake 
him for a would-be Tito and offer 
him every possible encouragement 
to become one, they would certain- 
ly commit an irredeemable crime. 
‘In a discussion forum. under 
the -auspices of Chinese Association 
for the United: Nations on the 
possibility of Titoism in. Ree Chines 
I remarked: . vets ae 
“Perhaps the be on this 


possibility of Titoism in Red China. 


is merely a trick of diplomatic 
stratagem in: Asia played by. the 


politicians of the United States and 
‘the United Kingdom, but they. must 


be careful lest playing with fire 


they should burn their fingers, 
Beware of the treachery {see Mao 
Tse-tung and ‘Stalin! eae 
‘Now’ 1 would like to give a 
solemn warning to the pacificists. 
It is all very well for you to think 
wishfully that _ Mao ‘Tse-tung, a 
servile disciple of Stalin, would 
become a second Tito, and it would 
not be impossible to reach an inter- 
mittent peace through compromise ; 
but you had better recall to mind 
what Lenin said in his article “ On 
Compromise”, published on the first 
of September in 1917. He openly 
declared that compromise to him 
is but a device to collect one’s 
dues by installments, In his “Re- 
port on War and Peace” and his 
“Conclusions to the Report on War 
and Peace”, issued successively on 
the 7th and the 8th of March in 1818, 
Lenin defined peace as “a tempor- 
ary rest”, “‘a means of gathering 
strength” “an expediency adopted 
for the purpose of defence and 
convenient bastion to launch an 
offensive when chance arises” and 
“a concession calculated to diffuse 
the strength of the imperialistic 
powers,” It is very likely that Statin 
will some day camouflage Mao 
Tse-tung as a Tito when such a 
trick is called for in the Communist 
tactics, Be on your guard, pacifi- 
cists in the free nations! Never let 
yourselves be the dupes of the 
‘political trickery of Stalin! 

5 Aa eg Kwan Chung': Can Mao 


Tse-tung ever turn to be ‘a Tito? 
The so-called Titoism implies'a 
combination of nationalism; and 
Communism. In other words, Titoism 
means no othér than “ National 
Communism ”. Such a ‘doctrine em* 
erged itself during World War II. In 
the face of imminent danger brought 
about by German invasion, Stalin 
was compelled to let “national con- 
sciousness ” take the place of “class 
consciousness”, in order to rally his 
people for the “great patriotic war- 
fare’ and*“‘to protect Moscow” with 
concerted efforts. At the same time, 
Communists in Eastern Europe and 
the Balkan States, instigated by 
Soviet Russia, all took part in the 
so-called nationalemancipation war. 
But after the fall of Hitler, despite 
the contribution made by Yugoslavia 
to the successful conclusion of the 
war, Stalin took up strong measures 
aiming at reducing her and : other 
countries in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkan States to a'status of satel- 
lites. Stalin made it quite clear that 
what he had done was to ‘prevent 
the influence of Americanand British 
capitalisticim pe: rialism from making 
deeper in-roads’. Tito objected to 
servitude, and refused to submits ih 
country. to Soviet domination at the 
expense of itsna tional independence. 
Obviously Tito wishes to stick to 
Communism without giving up 


‘nationalism. 


~ How was Titoism brought about 
in Yugoslavia? —(1) APS EN AES has 
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her own “ independent diplomacy ” ; 

2) Yugoslavia hasiindependent econ- 
omy; (3) Yugoslavia will not toler- 
ate foreign interference in her 
internal affairs; (4) Tito has at least 
two hundred thousand well-trained 
troops obedient.and loyal to him; 
(5) Tito has his own independent 
secret service; and (6) Geographic- 
ally Yugoslavia and Soviet Russia 
do not have a common boundary, 
so. that there is no direct Russian 
military threat. 

Can Mao Tse-tung become a 
Tito ?—My answer is in the nega- 
tive. The reasons for it may be 
PRED, as follows: 

| With the establishme nt of 
the HNN ov by Lenin i in 
1919, Soviet. Russia sent sevéral 
imporant persons to China to direct 
the Chinese Communists. For thirty 
years, the Chinese Communists have 
been taught and trained to be stri- 
ctly loyal to the Kremlin, from 
which the Third International recei- 
ves. its authority. Mao Tse-tung is 
but one of the many Communist 
leaders in China. He cannot deviate 
from the Third Joternational. 
(2) Due to ‘Tito’s revolt and the 
“ Balkan Alliance” as advocated by 
Dimitroff, the Communist leader of 
Bulgaria, Sialin keeps a vigilant eye 
upon Mao. Therefore, without his 
consent, the Chinese puppet cannot 
possibly enter into diplomatic rela- 
tions with democratic countries 
Further, he has despatched a large 
number of the so-called “technici- 


ans”, “advisers” and the . Soviet- 
trained “internationalists” to play 
animportant part in various depart- 
ments of the Peiping regime. The 
geographical position between China 
and Soviet Russia is such that they 
have a common boundary of more 
than 5,000 miles. It would be there- 
fore, impossible for Red China to 
avoid any military invasion . by 
Russia, if the Kremlin should launch 
such an attack. What 1s more un- 
fortunate is that the Peking regime 
has been made impotent to exercis? 


its control over Manchuria, Inner 


Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan, 
thus placing itse elf in a completely 
subjugated position. — 

(3) Ever since his assumption of 
office as the head of the puppet 
regime, Mao's chief function. has 


been concentrated on rummaging 
manpower and fooostuff, which are 


being. continually sent to Soviet 
Russia. At the same time, the fac- 


tories and their equipments in the 


South are moved to the North. Jn 
the documents published by the 
Chinese Communists, the so-called 
“New Democratic Principle” and 
“ People’s Democratic Dictatorship ” 
all point out explicitly that measures 


taken and efforts made are dire cted 
towards achieving the mission en- 


trusted by the “ Communists Intern- 
ational’. In February,1950, Liu Shao- 
chi vehemently donounced“Titoism”. 

His conclusion is that “ the national 
consciousness of Titoism is the 
revival of the remnant of feudalistic 


be 


ideas”. All these facts may indicate 
that Mao Tsetung can never become 
a Tito. Why should there still be 
such an illusion? 


In fact, the struggle between the 
democratic front and Communist 
World has turned the cold war into 
a shooting one. Titoism, which is 
anti-Soviet but believes in Com- 
munism,has become ananachronism 
of the age. 

Q.By Yu pe ditoism is actu- 
ally not an “ism,” From what 
Titoism has done to Yugoslavia, we 
may say that it is in no way differ- 
ent from Hitler’s nationalism or 
Nazi totalitarianism. 2 

In the name of world revolution, 
Stalin is actually striving for Pan- 
Slavism. In the name of national- 
ism, Tito is virtually against Russian 
domination and aggression. 

Tito’s powerful position in Yu- 
voslavia may be attributed to the 
following factors: 

(1) At the beginning Tito had 
won Stalin’s confidence before he 
acted against the latter. 

(2) He has now complete control 
of the army, the party and the civil 
administration of Yugoslavia. 

(3) His country is geographically 
separated from Russia, without a 
common boundary. It is, therefore, 
impossible for Soviet Russia to laun- 


ch military attack against Yugo- 


slavia without first encroaching up- 
on the territories of other countries. 


1 Member of the Legislative Yuan 


Why do people of some demo- 
cratic countries think that Mao Tse- 
tung may become another Tito? 
The foliowing three reasons may be 
given: (1) Influenced by Communist 
propaganda; they think that the 
Chinese Communists are but agra- 
rian reformers and have little con- 
nection with the Communist Inter- 
national; (2) They believe that the 
Chinese Communists must have 
preserved some of the Chinese 
virtues, including the love for their 
fellow countrymen, a sense of self- 
respect and kindness towardsothers. 
They overlook the fact that the 
Communists believe only in mate- 
rialism, and have no regard for any 
of those virtues: (3) They have 
indulged in-a wishful thinking that 
through diplomacy, they can induce 
the Chinese Communists to become 
Titoists. ‘They are unaware of the 
fact that the Chinese Communists 
could have no independent foreign 
policy of their own. 

I must say Mao Tse-tung cannot 
be a Second Tito, because: (1) He 
is not the overall master of the 
Chinese Communist army; (2) His 
party takes orders from Moscow 
and he himself is only the titular 
head; and (3) Manchuria and the 
Communist capital of Peiping are 
at the mercy of the Kremlin. 

Furthermore, Soviet Russta’s 
firm control over Red China has 
deprived Mao Tse-tung’s possibility 
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of ever becoming a Tito. Internal- 
ly, through “ thought” and ‘“orga- 
nization” surveillance, Russia has 
‘dominated Communist China to such 
‘an éxtent as to make the Chinese 
Communists take every order from 
and carry out whatever they are 
told by Stalin. Externally, by virtue 
of ‘the: “Sino-Soviet Treaty” and 
**Mutual Assistance’ Pact’ and 
through its: wide-spread intelligence 
set-up in Communist China, the 
Kremlin has firmly controlled’ its 
puppet in all possible ways. Further, 
owing to geographical adjacency 
Russian troops could march into 
Red China from the Manchurian 
border at any moment. In addition, 
the 70,000 Rus3ian advisers in every 
field of activities could also take 
steps to prevent Mao Tse-iung from 
acting against Kremlin’s: interests, 
Any slightest sign of Mao to become 
a’ “Tito would. ， ba detected: and 
reported: to Moscow - tae Soviet 
agents in China, ~ 

If, the democracies : imgeaad: to 
establish permanent world peace; 
they must stick together and knock 
out Soviet Russia and its. fifth 
columnists. Those who imagine 


that Mao Tse-tung may become a. 
Tito are playing into the hands of 


the enemy. They should ‘fully re- 


alize the danger before it is too ee 
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this problem twice. The time spent 
on itis no less than six hours, On 


not been able to - “express 


ec “Chu; ‘We have Re 


behalf of the Association I wish to 
thank all ‘those who have contri- 
buted their very valuable opinions: 
But 1 regret to say that owing to 
the time being so limited they have 
ail Spit 
wish to. 

We all know that the founder 
of the Communist organization was 
Karl Marx, a German Jew. After 
having issued the Communist Mani- 
festo in 1848, Marx in collaboration 
with Engels get up a special org- 
anization. Their manifesto did not 
attract much attention at that time, 
not even among the laborers of the 
so-called proletariat class. “The 
organiza tion they set up did nothave 
much iafluence. But in 1864, Marx 
together with Engels established the 
First International (more prope erly 
called International Workingmen’s 
Association), which was the first 
organization of its kind to study 
the Communist Manifesto. . In spite 
of the fact that those who joined 
the organization comprised various 
nationals of Western Europe, its. 
membership was not a large one. 
Nevertheless, the members were 
divided into as many sections as 
there were nationalities to which 
they belonged so that the publicity: 
work of the organization ‘might be 
condiicted among such countries, 
This gave rise to various Commu- 
nist parties in European countries. 
In this connection, . I wish to -call 
your attention to the fact that 
Marxism was first introduced into 
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‘Russia as late as 1898, and that the 
history of Communism in Western 
Europe had started: much earlier, 
During the conference of the First 
International held in 1875, dissen- 
tient opinions especially those of 
the .anarchists were brought up. 
Subsequently, most anarchists were 


expelled during the session. . In 1876, 


the First International wasdissolved. 
After the dissolution, its German 
Section,’ however, continued to 
function, under the leadership of 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, a bourgeois 
scholar and August Bebel, a worker 
with great eloquence. It was even- 
tually amalgamated with the org- 
anization led by Lassalle, a Marxian 
student with or ganizing, ability, and 
thus a new organization under the 
name of Social Lemocratic Party 
was'set ub in 1875 to take the leading 
position and to rally all the Marxists 
in Germany under. one banner. 
Furthermore, the new organization 
inspired communists in different 
countries to organize parties mod- 
elled after that of Germany. A 
great number of workers and even 
many of the inte alligentzia in Wes- 
tern Europe as well as in the United 
States became Communists Jn 1889, 
when the Marxian Swe 
of different countries were asse: 

bled in Paris, the Second ie 
national was born, ,Jt was dissolved 
in 1914, when the Great War broke 
out. During the existence of the 
Second International the German 


Communists played the leading: role. 

One of the causes which led to 
the dissolution of the First Inter- 
national was that Marxism had 
been severely criticized. Therefore, 
ithe Second International, soon after 


ts inception,” turned into a sort of 


pure socialism in so far as its 
fundamental stand, and its theory 
and practice were concerned. — 

_ The Communist. party in Russia 
was founded much later than West 
European countries.. The forerun- 
ners of the. Russian Communist 
Party were the Social Democratic 
Party (established ia 1898) and -the 
Social Revolutionary -Party (estab- 
lished in. 1900). The October Rev- 
olution of 1917. resulted in the as- 
cendency of Bolsheviks who became 
members of the Communist party 
of Soviet Russia today. After the 
October Revolution, Sovict . Russia, 
even before she had: set her. own 
house in order, sees a foster the 
movement of national emancipation 
for various countries in the East. 
Hex ulterior object was asit is today 
for communization of the whole 
world. In 1920 (the year following 
the birth of the Third International 
in 1919’, Soviet Russia sent Wit- 
tingsky and Malin to China to or- 
ganize the Chinese Communist Party. 
They held the first meeting in 
Shanghai on July 1, 1921, and the 
Chinese Communist Party was for- 
mally set up. Thus the ciccum- 
stances under which the Chinese 
Communist Party was brought into 
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being was entirely different from 
Commuaist Parties of other coun- 
tries: Besides, the birth of the 
Chinese Communist Party is but a 
recent event. 

- Before the October ‘ Revolution 
of 1917, Yugoslavia had already a 
Communist organization, called at 
that time the Social Democratic 
Party: Though Tito was trained in 
Soviet Russia, his emergence, and 
the growth of his power are attri- 
butable to his gallant fight against 
German aggression, during the last 
War, whereas the Chinese commu- 
nists, in spite of their slogan, 
“National United Front”, had 
nothing positive. to contribut2 to 
the war against Japan. They only 
did destructive works. 

Mao Tse-tung has bécn a die- 
hard internationalist all the time. 
From the very beginning he was 
opposed to Chen Tu-shiu who was 
regarded by him as having national- 
istic tendencies. During World War 


lI, Tito did not get much substantial 
help from Soviet Russia. What he 
did receive was from the United 


‘States and Great Britain. But the 
Chinese Communists was supported 
by Soviet Russia in every way, 


which may account for their present 


‘position. Judging from these facts 


and from what have bsen discus: Sed 


‘by the sp2akers we should be able 


to see the difference between the 
Chinese and the Yugoslav Commu- 
nists and also between i ene 


Mao Tse-tung. 


The records of these two forums 
are highly valuable. It has been 
arranged that after having been 
published in the “Ta Lou Magazine” a 
such records shall be translated into 
English for the reading public of 
other countries. By so doing, it is 
my hope, the real menace of Com- 
munism, which has flung a good 
part of humanity into the velcano 
of irreparable destruction, will be 
brought to light. 


